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FRASER’S 


TRISTRAM SHANDY OR THE CAXTONS? 


[s the present article it is our object to enter — a comparison of the 
merits displayed by the popular romance of The Caxtons—which it is 
the fashion to represent as introducing a new element into the principles 
of novel-writing, and as forming the basis of a new school, distinct from 
that of the preceding age—with the immortal but eccentric fiction of 
Lawrence Sterne. We shall discuss the question with the strictest impar- 
tiality: we shall bear in mind that a considerable latitude has been allowed, 
by traditionary practice and presumed consent, to writers commanding 
high reputations for originality, in borrowing from the thought and inven- 
tion of a preceding age; andwe readily admit that such a licence forms 
an inevitable condition of the progressive character of literature. But it 
will be seen that there is a point from which a line of demarcation must be 
drawn, in order to separate the world of constructive originality from the 
nether world of copyism; and we shall endeavour to point out to which of 
these two spheres of existence The Cazxtons, on the one hand, and The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy on the other, may be said to belong. 

To Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we readily concede—what indeed it 
would be superfluous to withhold—the first rank on either side of the 
Channel in point of imaginative power, since the death of Walter Scott, and 
of Francois Réné de Chateaubriand. It is no dispraise to any man to say 
that he may not have equalled the celebrity of Goethe, of Schiller, or of 
Klopstock ; or that he may not have aspired to rival the traditions of 
the great Scotch novelist. The originality displayed by Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton has perhaps been rather of English than of European character. 
For his plots, for the genius, and the dominant ideas of his mind, we 
search in vain for any exact prototype among the literary characters 
of this country. But if we extend our survey only so far as into 
France, we find a striking parallel to this seeming idiosyncrasy. 
Between the historical novels of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and those of Scott 
we see indeed a very marked distinction. It was the character of the one 
to describe the social life of different periods of history; that of the other 
to pee great historic catastrophes, the fall of empires, of dynasties, 
and of great cities. 

When, therefore, we compare Waverley, or Ivanhoe, or Woodstock, 
with The Last Days of Pompeii, The Last of the Barons, or The Last of the 
Tribunes, we find the distinction unequivocal and complete; and we are 
thence apt to acquiesce in the plausible conclusion, that the one class of 
fictions possesses the same claim to originality with the other. If we look 
for parallels to the historic romances of Scott, in the literature of modern 
Europe, we find that our search has been unprofitable and vain. But if 
we om over into France, we find the almost exact parallels to the histo- 
rical romances of Sir E. B. Lytton, which have succeeded the historical 
romances of Scott. We need only mention such works of fiction as 
the Last of the Abencerrages, by M. de Chateaubriand, who had intro- 
duced into prominence, contemporaneously with the rise of Scott, what we 
may term the tragical order of the historical romance. Nor is it difficult 
to find the key to much of that melancholy and shadowy cast of thought, 
if we may so speak, which pervades many other of the fictions of Sir E. B. 
Lytton, in the dreamy character of Rousseau. 

That the interfusion of these foreign elements into what in Germany 
are commonly called the ‘ Bulwer Novels,’ was marked by great talent, and 
by great mastery in their application to other, though chiefly cognate sub- 
jects, no man, probably, would be found so devoid of taste and perception 
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as todeny. Nor is the reality of this claim to high repute less strikingly 
evinced in the fact that, during a period of not less than twenty years between 
his first effort and the publication of The Cazrtons, the celebrity of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton has been steadily progressive, though assailed on was side 
by the rivalry of a host of novel-writers, in an age to which works of fiction 
appeared to have grown an absolute and inherent necessity. 

Such, then, was the character of the reputation secured by this eminent 
and gifted author, prior to the publication of The Cazrtons. e were then 
told that the imaginative literature of this country was to undergo a signal 
change; that the age of historical novel-writing had definitively passed 
away. Such a prediction, no doubt, was in a great measure true, and the 
abandonment for some six or seven years of that character of imaginative 
writing, implied a repudiation of the principle it had involved. 

We were next presented with ‘A Family Portrait,’ termed, as we have 
seen, The Caxtons. That novel has probably been now read by nearly 
every educated man in this country. Few, on the other hand, of the pre- 
sent generation, we dare say, have ever perused Tristram Shandy. That 
illustrious fiction has nearly expired through its complete antagonism to the 
taste and spirit of the po age, nor should we wish to witness a revival 
of the principles on which, in an evil hour for the celebrity of the author, it 
was composed. But we think it just to a great man, whose very memory has 
well nigh passed away, to show the influence which he must claim in any 
change or renovation in the imaginative literature of this country, which may 
be hereafter grounded on the idiosyncrasy of The Cartons. Weshall there- 
fore discharge this duty by demonstrating the connexion of the tworomances, 
and by showing how all that humour, how all that eccentricity in domestic 
life, how all that amazing talent in portraying character, which we now 
read in The Caxtons, exist—identical in kind, though far superior in degree 
—in The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. We have searched in 
vain through the preface to The Caxtons for any statement acknowledging 
the extensive, indeed the almost total, obligations of the author to the 
original genius of Lawrence Sterne. Sir Edward might fairly have conceded 
this acknowledgment to an accomplished predecessor for whose turn of mind 
he evidently has so strong a sympathy. We may add, that he could also 
have afforded to have done so. But since he has not, we undertake to 
supply the omission, and we feel persuaded that he can scarcely quarrel 
with an act of justice which he has himself neglected to perform. 

So far, indeed, are the prefatory remarks annexed to The Caztons from 
acknowledging the existence of any such obligations, that their tenour 
inspires the general reader with the conviction that the work which they 
thus introduce to the public is one of the most original productions of 
creative fancy. We will quote from the preface in question the observa- 
tions bearing on the originality of The Caxtons :— 


If (says Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) it be the good fortune of this work to 
possess any interest for the novel-reader, that interest perhaps will be but little 
derived from the customary elements of fiction. The plot is extremely slight ; the 
incidents are few, and, with the exception of those which involve the fate of Vivian, 
such as may be found in the records of ordinary life. 

Regarded as a novel, this attempt is an experiment somewhat apart from the 

reyious works of the Author: it is the first in which humour has been employed 
ess for the purpose of satire than in illustration of amiable characters ; it is the 
first, too, in which man has been viewed less in his active relations with the world 
than in his repose at his own hearth ; in a word, the greater part of the canvas has 
been devoted to the completion of a simple Fammy Picture. And thus, in any 
appeal to the sympathies of the human heart, the common household affections 
occupy the place of those livelier or larger passions which usually (and not unjustly) 
arrogate the foreground in romantic composition. 


Now we — acquit the author of any intention to mislead the 


public ; but we feel compelled to say that such observations tend to inspire 
the reader with prepossessions in favour of the work directly at variance 
with faet. When, therefore, Sir Edward characterizes this conception ‘as 
an experiment somewhat apart from the previous works of the author,’ 
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the public naturally understand that it introduces a new element into 
novel writing. When, again, he observes that ‘it is the first in which 
humour has been employed less for the purpose of satire than in illustra- 
tion of amiable characters,’ readers necessarily suppose that this novelty 
holds good not only against the previous works of the author, but also 
against the compositions of other writers. When, moreover, he speaks 
of it as ‘the first that has viewed man at his own domestic hearth,’ they 
adopt the same construction ; and so on in regard to the other peculiarities 
enumerated in the preface. Now it is obvious that there exists every 
possible distinction between a writer who creates a new world of imagina- 
tion, and a writer who can simply allege, in support of the originality of 
his work, that he has never been a copyist from a certain class of literature 
before. If, indeed, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had even been altogether 
silent in respect of the claims of The Caztons to the character of an original 
fiction, we would have surrendered to Time the task of vindicating the 
rights of Sterne to the greater share of its celebrity. But since the author 
has willed it otherwise, and since Zhe Caxtons has now been brought 
before the public in the shape of popular and cheap editions, it is only fair 
that its merits on the score of originality should be impartially discussed. 
In the first place, then, it is one of the peculiarities of Zhe Caxtons, that 
the dramatis persone almost exactly correspond to the eccentric dramatis 
persone of Tristram Shandy. Pisistratus Caxton is, under a certain ineffec- 
tual metamorphosis, Tristram Shandy himself. Between the incidents in 
the life of either there is, up to the period at which Sterne’s narrative 
ceases, a complete parallel. Then Tristram has a father, and so has Pisis- 
tratus. They are both bookworms, both intended to be very learned men, 
both inordinate pedants, both make use of nearly the same ludicrously 
pedantic expressions, which are just tolerable for their eccentricity when 
original, but which are not quite so tolerable when reiterated, and both 
have the same characteristic and peculiar notions on all matters of social 
life. Austin Caxton is the reflection of Walter Shandy. Again: Tristram 


and Pisistratus each are possessed of a paternal uncle, Uncle Toby Shandy 
in the one case, and Uncle Roland Caxton in theother. Both are military 
men retired from active service ; both retain the same passion for every- 
thing military ; both suffer from the effects of a wound received in action, 
and both had fought in the war immediately preceding that of the periods 
into which the novels are ene thrown. 


Yet more: the two youthful heroes are each blessed with a mother— 
Mrs. Shandy and Mrs. Caxton. They are both the same weak and 
yielding characters—both are marked by the same subserviency to the 
views of the lord and master of each. Moreover, the health of either 
family is guarded over by a doctor, apothecary, or general practitioner, 
rejoicing in the euphonious name—in the one case, of Dr. Slop, in the 
other of Mr. Squills. The very selection of the names seems to spring 
from the same idea—that of apothecary’s drugs. Slop attends on the birth 
of Tristram, is intimate in the Shandy household, and enjoys the after pre- 
rogative of physicking him whom he has attended on his natal day. 

e need not observe that Squills figures in the same threefold character 
in The Caxtons. 

Once again—to descend to the inferior elements of the household. 
Young Tristram and young Pisistratus have each a nurse—Susannah in 
the creation of Sterne, and Mrs. Primmins by the copyism of Bulwer. 
Mrs. Primmins is the same factotum and confidential superintendent of 
the household in the nineteenth century, that Susannah had been in 
the eighteenth ; she discharges nearly the same functions, and more than 
once becomes the actor in camapenting incidents. There is yet another 
parallel in the domestic economy of either family. Uncle Roland, in The 
Caxtons, is attended by a servant who had been a soldier engaged in the 
same campaigns with his master. If we turn from this character in the 
modern novel to find its prototype in- Tristram Shandy, we shall be singu- 
larly struck by the exact correspondence presented by the servant of 
Uncle Toby in that romance. He, too, had been a soldier, and had 
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served under his master, Toby Shandy, in the campaigns of Marlborough ; 
as Roland Caxton’s servant had done in those of Wellington. The 
names of these two soldier-servants—Bolt and Trim—are similarly mono- 
syllabic, suggest similar ideas of military habits, and correspond as much 
to each other's as to their respective characters. Each is the nearly exact 
portraiture of the other. We have scarcely even yet exhausted the 
parallels among the dramatis persone of the two novels. But we need not 
go further. Zhe Caxtons, of course, is not wholly devoid of new charac- 
ters; but the principal ones are those in which we have already ees out 
an exact sumdlasity with the characters of Tristram Shandy. If, indeed, 
no sort of variety had been introduced into the latter romance, the public 
would scarcely have received it at all. As it is, we canonly ascribe to the 
supposition that the splendid conception of Sterne has become nearly a 
dead letter in our own age, the extraordinary fact that The Caxtons should 
have maintained, as we believe it generally has maintained, the character 
of an original fiction. 

The drama, in either case, opens with similar incidents. The accouche- 
ment of the lady of the household, and the consequent birth of the hero of 
the tale, form the first scene at once of Tristram Shandy and The Cartons. 
Mrs. Shandy is attended by Susannah and Dr. Slop: Mrs. Caxton by 
their representatives, Mrs. Primmins and Mr. Squills. The father, in 
both instances, is summoned to behold his offspring: he is aroused, on this 
occasion, in The Caxtons, from an investigation into the origin of The 
Iliad (for which the author is apparently indebted to Mr. Grote), and in 
the work of Sterne from some cognate study. He entertains the same 
sentiments towards his offspring in either case—a sort of neutralized com- 
pound of natural affection and a bookworm’s indifference to domestic hap- 
piness. Slop is here described by Sterne in the following words— 
* Imagine to yourself a little, squat, uncourtly figure of a Dr. Slop, about 
four feet and a half perpendicular height, with a breadth of back and a 


easpecelity of belly which might have done honour to a sergeant in the 


Horse Guards.’ Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s characterization of Mr. 
Squills, though somewhat less graphic, is substantially similar. As soon, 
however, as the medical attendant could, in either case, be spared from 
attendance on the lady and her offspring, he is found, whether under the 
name of Slop or the alias of Squills, in the enjoyment of a jovial ¢éte-a-téte 
with the father, and under the genial inspiration of wine im the one case 
and of punch in the other! 

We might place some of these analogies in striking juxtaposition. 
Thus, in regard to the incident to which we have last aa. 


The Caxtons, Vol. I., p. 8. Tristram Shandy, Vol. I., p. §7.* 

‘Tender creatures, those women,’ In a word, my mother was to have 
soliloquized Mr. Squills, as, after clear- the old woman, and the operator was 
ing the room of all present, save Mrs. to have license to drink a bottle of wine 
Primmins and the nurse, he took his with my father and my uncle, Toby 
way towards my father's study. En- Shandy, in the back parlour. 
countering the footman; ‘John,’ said 
he, ‘take supper into your master’s 
room, and make us some punch, will 
you '—Stiffish !’ 


Dr. Slop had been thrown from his horse on his way to Mr. Shandy’s 
house, ar made his appearance covered with mud. As this incident 
appeared rather too prominently in the tale to be appropriated totidem 
verbis, Mr. Squills on this occasion is invested with the facetious variety 
of speetting the punch over Mr. Caxton’s person, and the host is as effec- 
tually drenched with the liquid in the one case, as the apothecary had been 
with the mud in the other. 

* We should state that the references to J'ristram Shandy are taken from the 
edition of 1819, comprising the whole of the works of Sterne, in four volumes. 
Those from The Caxtons are from the ordinary edition in three volumes. 
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We next pass to the conversation maintained respectively over this 
bottle of wine and this bowl of punch :— 


The Caxtons, Vol. I., p. 12. 


Squills, Jog.—‘ Who knows what may 
be in store for you yet? Here's a health 
to Master Caxton, and lots of brothers 
and sisters to him!’ 

‘ Brothers and sisters! I am sure 
Mrs. Caxton will never think of such a 
thing, sir,’ said my father, almost indig- 
nantly. ‘She’s much too good a wife 
to behave so. Once in a way, it’s all 
very well; but twice—and as it is, not 
a paper in its place, nor a pen mended 
the last three days.’ 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. II., p. 216. 


‘What signifies it, Brother Shandy, 
said my uncle Toby, ‘ which of the two 
it is, provided it will but make a man 
marry, and love his wife, and get a few 
children !’ 

‘A few children! cried my father, 
rising out of his chair and looking full in 
my mother’s face, as he forced his way 
betwixt hers and Dr. Slop’s—‘A few 
children!’ cried my father, repeating 
my uncle Toby’s words as he walked to 
and fro. 


This is certainly a cool appropriation. Nor is it easy to deny that the 


superiority in graphic character is also on the side of the originality. 
The dialogue, too, here falls, in either case, into classical allusions. Sterne 
draws an argument‘from Plato; and the author of The Caztons follows 
him with an argument from a much more common source—a well-known 
passage in Homer. The latter novelist informs us somewhat ostentatiously 
that a certain passage in The Iliad regarding the Ilithye is to be found in 
Book XI.,—a piece of information very uninteresting to those who had not 
cared to make themselves aware of it before, and very unnecessary to those 
who had. Mr. Caxton is then made to answer a question propounded by 


Squills, as to ‘who were those Ilithye?’ apparently in order that the 
erudition of the author might stand out in bold relief to the factitious 
ignorance of the imaginary apothecary ! 

We mention this, not as abstract criticism on The Caxtons, for which 
the period for ordinary reviewing has now perhaps eee away, but in 
illustration of the general truth that copyism, indepen 


ently of its abstract 
demerits, is never so apposite as the original idea. When Sterne throws 
out classical allusions, he does so much as Johnson tells us of Milton in 
regard to Paradise Lost—‘not as forced, but as natural similitudes and 
ideas.’ The classical allusions in The Caxtons, on the other hand, are in- 
troduced in that unnatural, not to say awkward, manner which is the 
obvious and almost inevitable result of a determination to follow the treat- 


ment of a subject by a preceding author. 
From the birth of Pisistratus Caxton, the narrative passes to his 
christening. Nor does this ceremony betray less of its original in Tristram 


Shandy than the preceding dialogue. 


for long quotations :— 
The Caxtons, Vol. I., 19. 

Mr. Caxton.—‘ Barnes says Homer 
is Solomon. Read Omeros backwards 
in the Hebrew manner.’ 

‘Yes, my love,’ interrupted my 
mother, ‘ but baby’s Christian name ?’ 

‘ Omeros—Soremo — Solemo — Solo- 
mo.’ 

‘Solomo ! 
mother. 

‘Shocking, indeed,’ said my father, 


‘an outrage to common sense,’ 
* * * * * 


shocking !’ echoed my 


* 


My mother continued, after a short 

ause—‘ Arthur is a pretty name. 

en there’s William—Henry—Charles 
—Robert. What shall it be, love ? 

‘ Pisistratus,’ said my father (who had 
hung fire till then), in a tone of con- 
tempt ; ‘ Pisistratus indeed !’ 

‘ Pisistratus! a very fine name,’ 


We cannot, however, afford space 


Tristram Shandy. 

Your son, your dear son, from whose 
sweet and open temper you have so 
much to expect—your Billy, sir, would 
you for the world have called him 
Judas ? - Would you, sir, if a 
Jew of a godfather had proposed the 
name of your child (Solomo?), and 
offered you his purse along with it, 
would you have consented to such a 
desecration of him !—p. 60. 

* * * * . 

But of all the names in the universe, 
he had the most unconquerable aversion 
for Tristram. ‘No,’ he would say, 
‘Tristram ! the thing is impossible.’ 

Andrew was something like a negative 
quantity in algebra with him; it was 
worse, he said, than nothing. William 
stood pretty high with him, 
pp- 64, 65. 


&e.— 
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said my mother, joyfully; ‘ Pisistratus 


Caxton. Thank you, my love. Pisis- 


tratus it shall be.’ 


So far so like. 


Tristram Shandy or The Caxtons? 


The similitude, however, does not cease here. 


[ March, 


‘ He shall be christened Trismegistus, 
brother.’ 

‘I wish it may answer,’ said my 
Uncle Toby, rising up.—p. 336. 


Mr. 


Shandy and Mr. Caxton are equally annoyed at the result :— 


The Caxtons. 


Four days afterwards, on his return 
from the book-sale, to my father’s in- 
expressible bewilderment, he was in- 
formed that ‘Pisistratus was growing the 
very image of him.’ 

When at length the good man was 
made thoroughly aware of the fact— 
and it was asserted to be a name which 
he himself had suggested,—he was as 
angry as so mild a man could be. 

‘But it is infamous,’ he exclaimed; 
* Pisistratus christened!  Pisistratus, 
who lived six hundred years before 
Christ was born. Good heavens, madam, 
you have made me the father of an 
anachronism !’ 

My mother burst into tears; but the 
evil was irremediable. An anachronism 
I was, and an anachronism I must con- 
tinue to the end of the chapter.—I., p. 21. 


Tristram Shandy. 

[‘My father,’ in this case Mr. Shandy, 
was in bed at the hour of the christening, 
the ceremony being performed at night, 
and in haste, in consequence of the 
illness of young Tristram. 

‘No, no,’ said my father to Susannah, 
*T'll get up.’ 

‘There is no time,’ cried Susannah. 

‘ Trismegistus,’ said my father. ‘But 
stay: thou art a leaky vessel,’ added 
my father to Susannah; ‘canst thou 
carry Trismegistus in thy head the 
length of the gallery, without scatter- 
ing? 

Teen ran with all speed along 
the gallery. ‘’Tis Tris—— something,’ 
cried Susannah. 

‘There is no Christian name in the 
world beginning with Tris, but Tris- 
tram,’ said the curate. 

‘Then ’tis Tristramgistus,’ quoth Su- 
sannah. 

‘There is no ‘gistus’ in it, noodle,’ 
replied the curate. 

So Tristram was I called, and Tristram 
shall I be to the day of my death.—L., 
p- 346. 


Sterne’s narrative thus continues, and supplies what may appear 


deficient in the above comparison :— 
‘ And what's the matter, Susannah ? 


‘They have called the child Tristram, and my mistress is just got out of an 


hysteric fit about it. 


No, it was not my fault. I told him it was Tristramgistus.’ 


‘ Make tea for yourself, Brother Toby,’ said my father, taking down his hat ; 
but how different from the sallies and agitations of voice and members which a 


common reader would imagine. 


‘Still, Brother Toby, there was one cast of the die left for our child after all. 


Oh Tristram, Tristram, Tristram !’ 


What singular coincidences are these between the circumstances and 


mishaps under which Tristram and Pisistratus are respectively received, 
first into the natural world, and thence into the communion of the 
Christian Church! We cannot, however, linger at this stage of the 
history of either, and must pass to other phases of character. We will 
take, then, the characters of Uncle Roland and his servant Bolt, and 
see how far they are identical with Uncle Toby and his servant Trim. 
Even as we write it becomes difficult to avoid a confounding of these 
characters, through the strong similitude subsisting between them. 

Captain Toby Shandy, then, and Captain Roland Caxton are, as we 
have already said, retired officers, who had both been wounded in battle, 
and whose characteristics are essentially similar. They both carry an 
inordinate love of military affairs into the commonest interests of domestic 
life, as is exemplified in such incidents as these :— 


The Caxtons, Vol. II. Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 


At the sound of the word ‘honour,’ 


Captain Roland stood mute, and raised 


his head quickly.—p. 94. 
‘What say you, then, Captain; up 


‘ That is the reason that some of the 
lowest and flattest compositions 
(as Yorick told my uncle Toby one 
night) by siege.’ 
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with our knapsacks and on with the 
march ?” 

‘Right about face,’ said my uncle, 
as erect as a column. 

‘Full in front of the enemy: up 
Guards, and at ’em !’ 

‘England expects every man to do 
his duty !’ 


Uncle Roland and Unele Toby. 
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My uncle Toby looked brisk at the 
sound of the word siege. 

‘For my own part,’ replied Yorick, 
‘I had rather direct five words point- 
blank to the heart.’ 

As Yorick pronounced the word 
point-blank, Toby rose to say something 
upon projectiles. —p. 377. 

(So a similar military disquisition was 
commenced by Toby on mistaking the 
word ‘ evolutions’ for ‘ revolutions.’ ] 


These may be thought, perhaps, by some, to be less significant analogies. 
But they are at any rate unquestionable parts of a general —. 
Then, Roland and Toby have each a singular habit of whistling, and 


this idiosyncrasy of Roland is given with a circumstantiality which seems 
to imply a determination to subordinate all other considerations to the 
abstract love of copyism. The respective whistles, too, were both of 
military import: ‘ Lillabullero,’ that of Uncle Toby, being a ballad of 


watchwords used My the Papists of Ireland in their massacres of the 
a 


Simi 


Thus— 


Protestants. 
va-t-en guerre.’ 


The Caxtons, Vol. I. 


‘My son, Roland,’ said Mr. Caxton, 
*has seen the Trevanions. 
member us.’ 

The captain sprang to his feet and 
began whistling—a habit with him when 
he was much disturbed.—p. 2 32. 

* * 7 n 


They re- 


‘Since our great ancestor invented 
printing,’ said I, majestically. 

My uncle whistled ‘Malbrook s’en 
va-t-en guerre.’ 

I had not the heart to plague him 


rly, Uncle Roland’s whistle was ‘ Malbrook s’en 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 


Though it might have suited my uncle 
Toby’s character as a soldier excellently 
well, and had he not accustomed him- 
self in such attacks to whistle the 
‘ Lillabullero,’ &c.—p. 96. 

* * * * * 

It was no inconsistent part of my 
uncle Toby’s character that he feared 
God and reverenced religion. So the 
moment my father finished his remark, 
my uncle Toby fell a whistling ‘ Lilla- 
bullero,’ &c.—p, 285. 


further.—p. 158. 


We might continue these ‘ whistling’ parallels almost in infinitum. If 
we pass, however, to the characters of ‘ Bolt’ and ‘ Trim,’ we shall not less 
clearly recognise our old friend the soldier-servant of Uncle Toby in our 
new acquaintance the soldier-servant of Uncle Roland. We are really 
delighted to find once more an eccentric character, who was at once the 
solace and amusement of our early years, and whom we had regarded as 
altogether defunct to the general world. But it seems rather hard that 
when we desire to resume these old traditions, and rather to find our 
friends alive again than to believe them definitively extinct—and to look 
upon friendships cultivated in early life, according to the author of Harold, 
as being ‘ beyond the reach of laws and kings’—to have all these associa- 
tions trampled on by a distinguished moralist, who had himself asserted 
their ascendency alike over /ex and rex! It is really too much to have 
these old friends, so long estranged from the world in which we dwell, 
brought back to us as new acquaintances—as utter strangers, wholly dis- 
sociated from the recollections of our past lives. We had long entertained 
the sincerest regard for Uncle Toby and his servant Trim, for Mr. Shandy, 
for Tristram, and for Dr. Slop. e mourned that they had passed away 
from the world that is. When, therefore, we learnt that they were alive 
again, we sought with the keenest pleasure the joyful prospect of meeting 
them once more upon this side of the grave. Imagine only for a moment 
our disappointment, vexation, and chagrin, in finding that they did not 
condescend to recognise our acquaintance—that we were, in fact, signally 
‘cut’—that they considered themselves a notch above us, and intended 
to dwell henceforth in a very different sphere. Our proffered hand was 
encountered with a formal bow, and like a certain class of people who 
had begun life respectably enough, but now, alas, held their repute on 
rather precarious conditions, they had each assumed an alias! Captain 
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Roland de Caxton, to be called, indeed, by his original appellation of 
Captain Toby Shandy, which he had altogether discarded! The thing 
was monstrous. The commonplace of Tristram to be remembered in the 
face of the classical traditions of Pisistratus. The plebeian Dr. Slop to be 
taken for the same man as the apothecary Squills, whose name was to be 
found on the rolls of the Pharmacopeia! These old friends are grossly 
insulted; they emphatically disclaim all such antecedents; and for a 
certain time they figure on the theatre of social life as a delightful family, 
devoid of all kind of pretence, and admissible into those select circles 
which are glad to encourage clever and eccentric characters, provided 
only that they are not of spurious origin, that they have a title to the 
names they bear, that they know who their fathers and grandfathers were, 
and that both the one ans 4 the other were bond fide Caxtons. At length, 
however, inquiry is made into their antecedents; and it turns out that 
they commenced life under the name of Shandy. Society expresses its 
regret at the adoption of the alias in question, for it always entertained a 
deep regard for its old friends, the Shandy family. Society, however—in 
consideration of that natural eccentricity of character which had of course 
no more deserted Captain de Caxton since he had foregone his legitimate 
name of Captain Toby Shandy, than an Ethiopian would change his skin 
by calling himself an European, and by which, indeed, the Shandy and 
Coxtoin families were identified as one,—resolved still to tolerate the 
presence of the Caxton family, in spite of the slur thus resting upon them, 
within its select precincts. But society especially bargained that Captain 
de Caxton and fs family should consider themselves as no others than 
‘ Captain Toby Shandy and his family,’—that they might bear the surname 
and arms of Caxton if they preferred them to the surname and arms of 
Shandy,—but that they should regard their original introduction to the 
world as the act and deed of Mr. Lawrence Sterne. 

This is, perhaps, the best and briefest characterization that we are able 
to give of the true position of the romance termed The Caztons in the 
world of literature. If, in fact, its merits of execution had been less, its 
merits of originality had been greater. 

We will now, if our readers please, resume the consideration of the 
parallels between the two stories, which the above description of their 
relation to each other may, perhaps, save from becoming wearisome, as a 
continuous process throughout the present article. We pass, then, to the 
characters ‘ Bolt’ and ‘Trim.’ In point, indeed, of general character their 
identity is complete ; and their actions themselves are marked by a very 
close analogy. They have imbibed in war and have retained in peace the 
same all-pervading military passion with their respective masters. Uncle 
Roland returns to his old tower; and Bolt sets himself to work to make 
everything as military in its aspect as possible. An old military saddle, 
used in action, an old sword, a brace of pistols, and some other such 
implements, are displayed by him in an imposing manner as the emblems 
of war. If we recur to Tristram Shandy, we find Trim similarly occupied 
in arranging his master’s garden, with a view to the preservation of some 
military manceuvres in a limited scope (vol. i. p. 157), and facetiously con- 
structing a couple of mortars out of a = of top-boots, which, for some 
Se cause, had been asserted, like the saddle in The Caxtons, to be 
heir-looms of the Shandy family. Thus, again, we read (Zristram Shandy, 
vol. i. P. 247), ‘the Corporal Trim thought there was nothing in the world 
so well worth showing as the glorious works which he and my Uncle Toby 
had made,’ &e. So, in Zhe Cazxtons (vol. ii. p. 167) we read— Bolt had 
caught the spirit of the thing; certainly he had penetrated down to the 
very pathos which lay within the deeps of Roland’s character.’ And the 
narrative then states very much such military arrangements as were the 
work of Trim and Uncle Toby. ° 

We might, in truth, fill the present number to overflowing, and should 
assuredly have to discard all other subjects of discussion, were we to follow 
out these parallels at their full lena. We will pass, then, to the cha- 
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racters of Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy, in their relations respectively with 
their brothers, Captain Roland and Captain Toby. 

Mr. Caxton and Mr. Shandy are similarly portrayed as bookworms 
and simulated philosophers. They entertain a similar aversion to the 
hobbies of their respective brothers. Fortifications, and other such sham 
military devices, formed the hobby of Toby ; chivalry and ancestral pride 
(another phase of the same character) that of Roland. We shall see that, 
in either case, the brothers quarrel with each other on the subject of these 
very hobbies, and are similarly on the point of a rupture of social relations 
in consequence of their dispute. The following quotation from Zhe 
Caxtons relates to a controversy between Roland and Augustine Caxton 
as to the descent of their family from Caxton the printer, or from an old 
family long resident in a parish in Cumberland, where there-yet existed 
ancient records of a family of that name. The corresponding quotation 
from Tristram Shandy has reference to Uncle Toby's sham fortifications, 


which were ridiculed, as we have said, by his brother, Walter Shandy. 


The Caxtons. 


‘What is it you must believe in, 
brother,’ said my father, coming up, 
‘no matter what the proof against you ? 

My uncle was silent. 

‘He will not believe in our great 
ancestor, the printer,’ said I, maliciously. 

‘ Brother,” said the captain, loftily, 
‘you have a right to your own ideas, 
but you should take care how they con- 
taminate your child.’ 

‘Contaminate!’ said my father; and 
for the first time I saw an angry sparkle 
flash from his eyes. ‘ Change the word, 
my dear brother.’ 

‘No, sir, I will not change it, to belie 
the records of the family.’ 

* Records !—a brass plate in a village 
church against all the books of the Col- 
lege of Arms.’ 

* 7 . - * * 

My uncle turned round, perfectly 
livid. ‘Enough, sir; I am insulted 
sufficiently! I ought to have expected 
it. I wish you and your son a very 
good morning.’ 

My father stood aghast. The captain 
was hobbling off to the iron gate; and 
in another moment he would have been 
out of our precincts. 

My father had now come up and 
caught his hand. ‘What are all the 
printers that ever lived, and all the 
books that ever were printed, to one 
wrong to thy fine heart, brother Roland? 
Shame on me! A bookman’s weak point, 
you know,’—p. 127. 


Tristram Shandy. 


Mr. SHanpy.—‘I wish the whole 
science of fortification, with its in- 
ventors, at the devil; it has been the 
death of thousands, and it will be mine 
in the end. I would not, brother Toby, 
have my brains so full of saps, mines, 
blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, 
half-moons, and such trumpery, to be 
proprietor of Namur and all the towns 
of Flanders with it.’ 

My father, as you have observed, had 
no great esteem for my uncle’s hobby- 
horse, for he thought it the most ridi- 
culous horse that ever gentleman rode. 

As soon as my father had done in- 
sulting his hobby-horse, he turned his 
head, without the least emotion, from 
Dr. Slop, to whom he was addressing 
his discourse, and looked up into my 
father’s face with a countenance so 
fraternal that it penetrated my father 
to his heart. 

He rose up hastily from his chair, and 
seizing both of my Uncle Toby's hands 
as he spoke, ‘ Brother Toby,’ said he, 
‘ Ibeg thy pardon; forgive, I pray thee, 
this rash humour,’ &e.—p. 132. 


Furthermore, it appears that the earlier and more lasting quarrel 


between the brothers Austin and Roland Caxton, on the subject of the 
ancestral printer (vol. i., p. 113), also has its parallel in a similar quarrel 
between the brothers Walter and Toby Shandy, on the aa 
subject of the fortifications. While, again, Uncle Toby squanders his 
money upon sham fights, Uncle Roland is equally improvident in pur- 
chasing the old tower of the Caxtons at a price so largely above its value 
as to reduce his income to less than two per cent. on the sum which had 
been bequeathed to him for investment. 

All this similitude, again, is not restricted to characters: it extends 
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even to the sotentn words employed in either novel. When The Caxtons 
was first published, we believe it was frequently demanded by its readers, 
where its author could have obtained a knowledge of the technical words 


with which it abounded. The following comparison may perhaps serve to 


set the question at rest :— 
The Caxtons, Vol. IT. 

‘Tut!’ cried my uncle, parrying the 
EPIrPHONEMA with a masterly APosio- 
PESIS (or breaking off); ‘if you had 
done what I wished, I should have had 
more pleasure for my money.’ 

My poor mother’s rhetorical armoury 
supplied no weapon to meet that artful 
APOSIOPESIS, so she dropped the rhetoric 
altogether.—p. 283. 


Tristram Shandy, Vol. I. 


If, onthe contrary, my Uncle Toby had 
not fully arrived at the period’s end, then 
the world stands indebted to the sudden 
snapping of my father’s tobacco-pipe for 
one of the neatest examples of that orna- 
mental figure in oratory which rheto- 
ricians style the APOSIOPESIS.—p. I15. 

om * * * + * 


‘Make this dash—’tis an Aposio- 


PESIS.’--p. 116. 

The capitals are Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s own. 

Thus, again, we find indifferently in the two romances such words as 
Epiphonema, Antanaclasis, Catastasis, Peripeitia, Protasis, &c. &c. &c. 
These expressions moreover (and we readily stake our veracity on the 
assertion) appear in either work, not casually or occasionally alone, but lie 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa,— 
marked by no other-difference than that which exists between a sort of 
humorous pedantry—which is not without its merit when original, but of 
which we must be allowed to say that that originality constitutes its only 
redeeming and tolerating feature—and a sort of pedantry which loses as 
well its humour as its originality by unacknowledged reiteration. 

There is another singular characteristic of Tristram Shandy. It con- 
tains a sermon, and a very excellent, serious, and practical sermon it is, 
such as Sterne could preach in his religious moments. We do not indeed 
find any imitation of this characteristic in The Caxtons. That imitation 
was reserved for ‘My Nove’! 

But the character of ‘my father’ in either of these romances—that is, 
of Walter Shandy in the one, and of Augustine Caxton in the other— 
displays perhaps the closest approximation. They are each engaged in the 
composition of a long and voluminous work, involving a vast amount of 
book-learning and the consumption of an immense period of time. Mr. 
Caxton was engaged in a tedious ‘ refutation of Wolfe’s monstrous theory’ 
(p. 5), of which he had not completed fifty pages at the birth of his child, 
after a period of ten months from the commencement of the enterprise. 
Mr. Shandy, on the other hand, is engaged in the accomplishment of an 
equally laborious and voluminous conception, designed as a manual of 
instruction for his son. So commensurately do the two works proceed, 
that while the progress of Mr. Caxton’s book had been such as we have 
just described it, Mr. Shandy more than once expressed his apprehensions 
that his son would be too old to profit by this manual by the time that it 
should be completed. 


Again : let us compare for a moment Mr. Shandy's Tristra-pedia with 
Mr. Caxton’s Great Book. Sterne writes :— 


In about three years, or rather more, my father had advanced almost into the 
middle of his work. Like all other writers, he met with disappointments. He 
imagined he should be able to bring whatever he had to say into so small a compass, 
that when it was finished and bound it might be rolled up in my mother’s house- 
wife. Matter grows under our hands. Let no man say, ‘Come, I'll write a 
duodecimo.’ 

Every reader of The Caxtons recollects the almost interminable period 
occupied in the composition of the “Great Book,’ the hopes the author 
had entertained for its abbreviation, and the disappointments to which he 
was subjected at the hands of the publishers, who refused to undertake the 


risk and expense of printing the work, except on conditions destructive of 
the scheme. 
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We might pursue the points of analogy between the two characters in 
question at ae Thus Mr. wm | gives his companions a dissertation 
on the views of Politian respecting the conjugal origin of society—on the 
views of Plato respecting love—on those of Ficinus and Velasius upon the 
same question, &c. It is needless to refer to the pages of The Caxtons for 
cognate discussions which are no doubt fresh in the minds of the great 
ey of its readers, and bear an unmistakeable impress at once of the 
mind of Sterne, and of the treatment of such subjects in Tristram Shandy. 
Both writers, again, by a singular coincidence, diverge from very alien 
subjects to discuss the doctrines of the Pythagoreans ; nor is the general 
similarity in the discussion itself much less striking. So also there is a 
corresponding parallel between the strange conversation maintained by 
Mr. Caxton with Trevanion and Sir Sedley Beaudesert ‘on the saffron- 
bag,’ and one or two eccentric conversations in Tristram Shandy. 

These examples represent of course but a small proportion of the strik- 
ing analogies between the romance of Sterne and that of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. It has been our object, indeed, simply to take up some 
salient peculiarities in illustration of a general identity between the two 
novels, which neither the space at our command nor the attention of that 
at our readers’, would cali us completely to follow. Details of copyism 
are scarcely possessed of any great attractiveness to the general public, 
except in so far as they tend to the establishment of truth, and the 
rendering of justice to the celebrity of the dead. For these purposes the 
instances which we have already selected are sufficiently numerous to esta- 
blish the proposition for which we contended at the outset of our present 
inquiry. And these instances, we believe, are peculiarly just, whether in 
their application to Mr. Lawrence Sterne or to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton; inasmuch as they occupy the mean between a great number of 
other parallels, on the one hand, for which we have no space at command, 
and a small class of incidents, on the other, in which such parallels between 
the two romances are not discoverable. 

The Cazxtons, in fact, isa romance, not simply grounded upon The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, but embodying the dramatis persone, 
together with the whole character, the spirit, the eccentricity, and nearly 
all other attributes of that work of fiction, under just such a variation in 
its plan and incidents as is necessary to the realization of the idea of a 
Mopern Novet. Thus, the introduction of such characters as Trevanion 
and Sir Sedley Beaudesert is a feature of this romance which has no 
parallel in Tristram Shandy. And we might mention one or two other 
personages in the drama, to which the same observation would equally 
apply. But it happens that all such characters are entirely subeolinahe 
to those principal ones to which we have already found the exact parallels 
in the work of Sterne; in the delineation moreover of which, nearly the 
whole talent and charm of the novel by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
consists. 

It is, therefore, with sincere regret that we feel called upon to record 
our opinion that the work entitled The Cartons, on which the public has 
already bestowed so large a share of popularity, is, in its most essential cha- 
racteristics, scarcely a work of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton at all. Its whole 
idiosynerasy, which has formed the basis of its celebrity, vanishes at once. 
It is with the more concern that we bring this fact under the consideration 
of the public, inasmuch as the author is one of the most distinguished 
writers of the age ; and if appropriations such as these—which we do not 
see how, with any justice to the dead, we can characterize by any term 
less strong than that of plagiarism—are to be sanctioned by men holding so 
high an intellectual rank, what confidence are we to repose in the honesty 
and purity of our literature in its inferior grades? If these things are 
done in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

We cannot conclude the present observations without offering a few 
words in regard to the merits of Tristram Shandy. We look upon that 
illustrious romance as, beyond all comparison, the most eccentric, the most 
original, if not also in other respects the most clever, of all our works of 
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fiction. In one respect, no doubt, it may be considered as deficient. It 
has no plot, no dramatic character ; it defies all rules of historical perspec- 
tive. All these conditions and laws of the theorists of fiction, Sterne casts 
boldly to the winds. In this respect his hardihood and self-confidence 
appear more pap A than the self-confidence even of Ariosto. There 
were few who could afford to stake all upon such a hazard; and assuredly, 
if romances were to be written at this day upon such a principle, the 
talents of their authors would never command a perusal of so much as fifty 

ages of their contents. That Sterne wrote wholly without forethought 
is consistently evinced by the whole internal evidence of his work; and 
would be implied, indeed, if even the truth were only demonstrable by 
passages such as this,—‘ I have a strong temptation to begin this chapter 
very nonsensically!’ That such a mode of construction was a mistake on 
the part of the author, and an error in his design, is not perhaps to be 
controverted. But we very much doubt, on the other hand, whether the 
unpopularity of Tristram Shandy, at this day, is attributable in any degree 
to the want of what may be termed ‘artistic principles of construction.’ 
We think, on the contrary, that its novelty of design would render it a pleas- 
ing relief to the wearisome uniformity of the existing school of novel writing. 
The present proscription of Tristram Shandy is to be sufficiently accounted 
for by its antagonism to the polished taste and the stricter delicacy of the 
nineteenth century. The strong influence of this change in the national 
character has already served to exclude other works which had stood the 
test of longer time, and borne the traditions of more extensive popularity. 
And although there is scarcely anything which can be deemed immoral 
in the tendencies of Tristram Shandy, it could scarcely be expected that a 
work which did violence to the canons of existing taste would maintain 
itself in an antagonism which had already overpowered the claims of other 
and more successful rivals. 

And now, one word on Lawrence Sterne himself. He was born at 
Clonmel, November 24th, 1713, the year of the Peace of Utrecht. Irish 
by birth, he narrowly escaped being enrolled among the people of the Low 
Countries, his mother having arrived from Dunkirk only a few days prior 
to that date. His sister had been born at Lisle in French Flanders during 
the previous year. Misfortune seems to have clouded the days of many 
of Sterne’s immediate family. On the very day of his birth, his father, 
according to his own statement, ‘was broke, with many other brave 
officers, and sent adrift into the wide world with a wife and two children. 
His eldest sister, Mary, died of a broken heart. She had unhappily 
married a spendthrift of the name of Weemans, of Dublin, who after be- 
coming bankrupt, ‘ used her,’ as Sterne himself tells us, ‘ most unmercifully, 
and left her to shift for herself, which she was able to do but for a few 
months, for she went to a friend’s house in the country, and there died.’ 
Sterne’s father left Ireland almost immediately after the birth of young 
Lawrence, with his family, and went into Yorkshire to stay with his 
mother, who lived at a village called Elvington in that county. Within a 

ear the father again received a commission, and returned to Ireland; but 
he appears to have been ordered from place to place at very short intervals. 
He was sent first to Dublin, thence to Exeter, and to Plymouth. Finally, 
he returned with his family to Ireland from the latter place; and they had 
a very narrow escape of foundering on their voyage. 

Sterne’s early — indeed, appear to have been passed in all kinds of 
perils. His family had scarcely oon reestablished in Dublin when, in 
1719 (and while young Lawrence was ae six years old), his father’s 
regiment was ordered to a in the expedition bound for Vigo. The 
ship was first driven into Milford Haven, and thence into Bristol; whence 


the young Sternes were Sent by land tg the Isle of a to await their 


father’s return. Again, when afterwards living in Ireland, Lawrence 
Sterne fell into a mill-race while the mill was at work, and after being, of 
course, given up for lost, killed, or drowned, and perhaps all the three, he 
was taken up without having sustained the slightest injury. The story, he 
confesses, is well nigh incredible ; but it was well known, he adds, in the 
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district in which the accident took place. The poor people around him 
for many miles distant, flocked in hundreds to see the boy who had been 
rescued from almost inevitable death, as though for some wise and bene- 
ficent purpose. With the sincerest admiration, however, for the high 
intellectual character of Sterne, it may well be doubted whether such a 
flattering hypothesis were altogether tenable; for although he was no 
doubt a kind-hearted and benevolent man, he left behind him few other 
monuments of his industry and exertions than those which survive in 
Tristram Shandy and The Sentimental Journey. 

Sterne went to school at Halifax when about ten years of age. His 
father had returned to Ireland in 1722, when he happened to discover a 
distant relation, who was a collateral descendant of Archbishop Sterne. 
They appear to have all determined to make the most of the discovery, for 
they immediately quartered themselves, according to Sterne’s own state- 
ment, on this hospitable third or fourth cousin, duringawhole year! The 
newly discovered relative (happily for all parties) was a wealthy man, and 
lived in an old castle, which no doubt was materially transformed by the 
enlivenment afforded by a young Irish family, of which Lawrence Sterne 
was a member. Once more the regiment was sent abroad again ; and at 
Gibraltar the Quixotic father was ‘run through the body in a duel, by a 
Captain Phillips.’ The quarrel, Sterne informs us with truly Irish non- 
chalance, had originated in a dispute regarding a goose. But the Sternes 
enjoyed the charmed lives which a common proverb ascribes to the feline 
race. The father though ‘run through the body,’ recovered this shock to 
the laws of life, but at the expense, (and very naturally so,) ‘of an impaired 
constitution.’ He was finally sent to Jamaica, where he died at length, in 
the year 1731, leaving his illustrious son at the age of eighteen. 

The development of Sterne’s mind appears to have been early and rapid. 
He tells us that while at school, ‘the ceiling of the schoolroom was new 
whitewashed ; the ladder remained there, and one unlucky day I mounted 
it, and wrote with a brush in large capital letters, Lav. Srernz, for which 
the usher severely whipped me. My master was very much hurt at this, 
and said before me, that never should that name be effaced, for 1 was a 
boy of genius, and he was sure I should come to preferment.’ Two years 
after his father’s death, in 1733, he was entered at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He was then twenty. He gained the degree of B.A. in 1736, that of M.A. 
in 1740. He went to York, and obtained the living of Sutton, in the gift 
of one of his uncles. In 1741, he married a lady for whom he had conceived 
an affection which the lady reciprocated in an almost romantic degree. 
Between the formation of the acquaintance and the marriage, she became 
consumptive, and every notion of matrimony was then abaudoned. ‘My dear 
Laury,’ she said to him, ‘I never can be yours, for I verily believe I have 
not long to live, but I have left you every shilling of my fortune.’ ‘ Upon 
that,’ adds Sterne, ‘she showed me herwill. This generosity overpowered 
me. It pleased God that she recovered, and I married her in 1741.’ 

Sterne appears to have entertained notions of a peculiar character, and 
which would scarcely be regarded as tenable in these days, in regard to 
that species of political warfare which is now conducted by the press. 
Newspapers no doubt were very inferior organs a century ago to what 
they are at this day. But Sterne entertained an unconquerable aversion 
to what he called writing ‘paragraphs in the newspapers’ on political 
subjects; and this aversion was not grounded, it appears, so much upon 
an abstract distaste to the employment, as upon the notion that the office 
was ‘beneath him.’ His uncle, who had presented him to his living, and 
soon afterwards made him a prebendary of York Cathedral, was a violent 
political partisan, and discovered in his accomplished nephew the talents 
of an inestimable pamphleteer. But Sterne was immovable in his reso- 
lution, and so deeply offended his patron-kinsman that a total estrange- 
ment between them appears to have ensued almost immediately after the 
refusal had been given. So deeply did this disappointment rankle in the 
breast of the uncle, that ‘he became,’ in Sterne’s own words, ‘ my bitterest 
enemy.’ Our author then turned for further preferment to his wife's 
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telations, who procured him the additional living of Stilli . Sterne 
now set up for a pluralist. An amusing compact, indeed, been formed 
between his wife, before her marriage, and the relative who was possessed 
of the advowson to this living, that if she married a clergyman, the dower 
which she should receive at his hands should be the presentation of her 
husband to this incumbency on the occurrence of the next vacancy. 

I remained (says Sterne) twenty years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. I 
had then very good health. Books, painting, fiddling, and shooting were my 
amusements, As to the squire of the parish, I cannot say we were on very friendly 
terms; but at Stillington the family of the C-——s showed us every kindness : 
twas most truly agreeable to be within a mile and a half of an amiable family who 
were ever cordial friends, 

In 1760, Sterne went to London to arrange the publication of the two 
first volumes of Tristram Shandy, the first edition of which had appeared 
at York in the previous year. This extraordinary work appeared in 
nine volumes, which must certainly have been of diminutive size. 
The Sentimental Journey, the author's last production, appeared in 1768, 
which was the year of his death. His sermons were chiefly given to the 
world in earlier life; and the other works, which are of less interest, were 

sthumous publications. The autobiographical memoir from which these 
ts are chiefly taken, appears to have been composed about six months 
before his death. 

In 1762, Sterne went abroad, and visited France before the conclusion 
of the Peace of Fontainebleau. Two years afterwards he began to be 
sensible of the influence of time, although he was then scarcely more than 
fifty, upon a constitution which nature had never endowed with great 
elasticity or strength. Accordingly, in 1764, he proceeded from France 
to Italy in search of health, but returned to his living in Yorkshire without 
having derived any lasting benefit from foreign scenes. Here he remained 
up to 1767, when he quitted Yorkshire for the last time, to publish the 

timental Journey, of which his travels on the Continent had furnished 
the conception. Early in the following year, we are told, he began to 
regard his days as numbered upon earth ; ‘ and, with the concern of a good 
man and the solicitude of an affectionate parent, devoted his attention to 
the future welfare of his daughter.’ He was then lodging in Old Bond- 
street. He there dually sank, less under the force of positive disease 
than of a aatintil enaatiiiitien. and expired on the 18th of March, 1768, 
at the age of fifty-five, death closing on the retrospect of a life which 
exhibited'the most striking contrasts in its incidents and characteristics ; 
and the manner in which the licence of his writings was viewed by many 
of his contemporaries, who, with the generation that preceded them, had 
bowed to the stern virtue of Addison, is shadowed forth in the lines,— 

Yet what though keenest knowledge of mankind 
Unsealed to him the springs that move the mind, 
What did it cost him? Ridiculed, abused, 

By fools insulted and by prudes accused ! 

In his, mild reader, view thy future fate, 

Like him despise what ’twere a sin to hate. 

Here, then, we stop. If we have done anything to bring before our 
readers a fairer appreciation of the genius of Sterne, we shall be satisfied. 
To one who, by the adoption of a style of writing wholly antagonistic to 
the taste of the present age, has excluded himself from its popularity, and 
has rendered a work which might have been the manual of all time, the 

session and the study of the few, a tribute of justice is iarly due. 

e believe we have redeemed the pledge which we off at the outset 
of the present observations, to record that justice faithfully upon either 
side. For the talents of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton we have the fullest 
appreciation and the sincerest respect. It is, however, our object simply 
to revive the memory and the claims of Lawrence Sterne. We shall there- 
fore abstain from offering criticism on the other productions of the living 
novelist. Nor indeed do any considerations of justice to the dead call in 
the same degree for such an extension of the present subject ; although it 
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might not be difficult to trace the pen which has delineated some of the 


finest historic scenes that —_— in 
Bulwer Lytton to pens on t 


the different works of Sir Edward 


e other side of the Anglo-French Channel. 


There are other objects for which our journal was called into existence ; 
and we shall be glad if the author of Zhe Caxtons can offer any other 
solution of the present question than that which we have been com- 
pelled to record, placed as we have been by him in the dilemma of the 
patriarch—the words are the words of Sterne, but the voice is the voice of 


Bulwer. 


A FEW MEDLEVAL PAINTERS.* 


HE attention of the lovers of art 
appears to be somewhat forcibly 
directed at the present time to that 
period in its history when, amidst 
the decaying elements of Pagan 
civilization and luxury, a school of 
painting arose, mystical and ascetic 
—- at times, and betraying the 
eebleness of youth, but still full of 
the noblest promise—the child of 
Christian faith ; having its origin in 
that seed so small and apparently so 
contemptible, which was eventually 
to spring up into a mighty growth, 
and to spread abroad its branching 
arms to heaven, overshadowing all 
the peoples of the earth. Justly do 
we regard that period with no com- 
mon interest. Justly do we gather 
into our bosoms as a sacred thin 
every symbol it may picture, al 
any, the smallest truth it may teach; 
for at that eventful epoch in man’s 
history such a revolution, or rather 
regeneration, was effected in national 
and individual life, in literature, and 
very particularly in the fine arts, as 
the world had never known before 
and can never know again. When 
we say that a school of painting then 
arose, we do not intend to assert 
that the means and appliances which 
are necessary to express the artist’s 
meaning were in any way improved 
for some centuries. In fact, that 
technical skill by which the painter 
developes his thought declined with 
the declining age. But the thought 
which he expressed was in every 
oe ay different. It was alto- 
ether another art. Pagan art had 
een inimitably successful in the de- 
lineation of form. It had given the 
varied expressions of passion, of 
hope, and of fear. But through the 
marble of antiquity no solitary ray 
gleams forth of that sublimest part 


* History of Christian Art. By F. 
VOL. LITT, NO. CCCXY. 


of man which is not of the body, of 
the intellect, or the heart. Christian 
art employed itself with expressin 
the emotions of the soul, and it coul 
never be wholly lost thenceforth till 
all its work was done. The ruthless 
rage of Iconoclasts might tear down 
and scatter to the winds; and the 
still more dangerous friendship of 
Medicis and Borgias might for a 
time divert it from its path. But 
still with humility and a childlike 
reverence it pursuedits way. From 
the gloom of the catacombs it 
emerged into the light of day, and 
was installed amid the magnificence 
of stately basilicas. It crossed the 
Alps, and penetrated the forests of 
Germany and France. It strove, 
but unsuccessfully, to gain a footing 
amongst our wild Saxon forefathers. 
Its steady advance may be compared 
to the progress of that fiery cross 
immortalized by our Northern poet, 
which was sped by an unbroken 
chain of switt messengers through 
deep morasses and over mountain 
heights; when the foot, which had 
trodden the elastic heather wet with 
morning dew, clambered wearily up 
the steep hillside, which the slant 
rays of the evening sun bathed in 
rosy light, still the cross was not de- 
layed on its mission by individual 
weariness, but, transferred to a fresh 
and eager messenger, pursued more 
vigorously its appointed course. 

Of the early history of Christian 
art, unfortunately we know but 
little. The vehicles employed were 
not generally very endurable. Italy 
was for many ages the scene of con- 
stant devastations; a torrent of 
Northern barbarians incessantly 
pouring over the Alps, and stagnat- 
ing in her fruitful plains. And, 
above all, subsequent neglect and 
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indolence have suffered much that 
was spared by Goths and Vandals to 
fall into irretrievable decay, and 
perish. We cannot but express our 
gratitude, therefore, to any one who 
has eliminated and sifted facts which 
bear on the subject, and who pre- 
sents us with a clear and vivid pic- 
ture of those dark and obscure ages. 
In Rio’s Christian Art we have a 
somewhat enthusiastic, but pic- 
turesque and spirited, delineation of 
the progress of painting from the 
second to the sixteenth century. 
The common division of painting 
into schools destroys in some mea- 
sure the unity of the narrative ; and 
we cannot but think that a coup d’eil 
of the subject would be preferable in 
a work of no great size, and not em- 
bracing a wide range of topics. 
Some of Rio’s opinions must, of 
course, be taken cum grano; espe- 
cially that whereby he advances the 
Romano-Christian school at the ex- 
pense of the Byzantine, which was 
undoubtedly the fountain-head of 
Italian and of all Christian art, more 
especially in its technicalities ; for 
Byzantium, until 1204, had not been 
attacked by any foreign enemy, 
whilst Italy was a constant prey to 
devastation and ruin. We do not 
find an equal measure of attention 
devoted to all the schools of painting 
which played a prominent part in 
the first sixteen centuries. Nor, in- 
deed, does the author profess to give 
a history of the art. He principally 
treats of painting as one form of 
Christian poetry: and considers it 
‘in the period of its development, 
as the imperfect, but progressive, 
expression—the voice, as it were, of 
the nations of Europe, before the 
formation of their language.’ It is 
evident that he regards the mystical 
school with greater favour than he 
accords to the others; but we must 
entirely disagree with him when he 
calls naturalism ‘the great element 
of decadence in art.’ Altogether 
the book will be a charming com- 
panion for the art-traveller in Italy ; 
more especially with reference to 
those pictures which date from a 
pre-Raphaelite origin. 

Amid the subterraneous shade of 
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the catacombs of Rome all that we 
desire to know of Christian painting 
and sculpture during its first rudest 
ages, must be sought.* The con- 
noisseur will find nothing to admire 
there. All is dim, shapeless, and 
barren, as regards the material and 
the expression. The pleasure and 
the thought will be subjective rather 
than objective. He who looks for 
correct form and outline—for the 
delineation of natural objects in any 
way faithful to nature, will not there 
find what he seeks; yet there is not 
one single little relic but spéaks of 
the indomitable fortitude—the nobi- 
lity of soul—the love which is puri- 
fied and exalted through suffering— 
of those who kept the faith and 
fought the good fight in the dark 
and bloodstained days of old; of 
those to whom, until Constantine’s 
time, the description St. Paul gives 
of still earlier martyrs may well he 
applied—they were stoned, the 
were sawn asunder, were edie | 
were slain with the sword; they 
wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, . 
tormented. We should expect, in 
examining the works which the early 
Christians have left us in the cata- 
combs, a great number of them being 
decorations of their simple tombs, 
we should expect to find memorials 
or hints of those fearful scenes of 
suffering through which they were 
passing daily, as through a baptism 
of fire. There is especially some- 
thing in the artist-mind which leads 
it to select the objects on which to 
direct its skill from the common 
nature that surrounds it, feasting its 
love upon that, beautifying and 
adorning the simplest things of that 
nature with a thousand symbolisms 
and fancies drawn from its own inner 
consciousness. And it is a pure and 
healthy exercise of the intellect and 
We are all, in fact, 
affected in a greater or less degree 
by the persons and things around 
us. We take much of our tone from 
them. It would not, then, seem im- 
probable that in adorning the tombs 
of their brethren, many of whom had 
sealed the faith with their blood, the 
early Christian artists should picture 


- Many of the tombs in the catacombs have been rifled, and the relics removed 


to the Galleria Lapidaria in the Vatican. 


Our conclusions with respect to early 


Christian Art must necessarily be drawn from inspection of the works of Bosio and 


Bottari. 
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some event in the martyr’s life, and 
particularly that last’ and greatest 
event which had constituted him an 
object of deep affection, almost of 
veneration, to them and their chil- 
dren for evermore. But we do not 
discover any traces of the kind. The 
entire range of subjects betrays an 
utter forgetfulness of self. Their 
thoughts are occupied with higher 
things than the vicissitudes, and the 
pleasures, and pains of those bodies 
which are the sport of elements, the 
prey of the worm, There are no 
allusions to the enemies who were 
daily torturing and persecuting. If 
the voice of hope and expectation 
finds escape and expression at all, it 
is only through that universal love 
which embraces humanity in its 
arms as one individual man; in 
the noblest aspiration, in the looking 
for that time when not their own 
pene wrongs shall be redressed, 

ut when all the perplexities of 
mankind at large shall be solved; 
all the distractions of the world re- 
conciled; all suffering cease; all 
happiness be perfected. 

t is evident that with the first 
Christian painters, art was not 
imitative. They didnot regard the 
labours of their pencil as works 
of art at all. They did not seek 
for skill in design, or beauty of 
colouring. If with a few rude 
touches they can set forth some re- 
ligious doctrine, to elevate or com- 
fort the souls of men, it is enough 
for them. Against the sensuous 
representations of human beauty, 
in which pagan artists had revelled, 
they would revolt as against an un- 
holy thing. Their whole attention 
appears to be absorbed in the won- 
drous mystery of the redemption of 
fallen man; and they love to picture 
any and everything which may bear 
relation to that. ‘The resurrection, 
too, was another favourite subject ; 
symbolized by the Raising of Lazarus; 
by Jonah; he the Return of the 
Dove. The rude sketches in the 
catacombs constitute in fact a cycle 
of Bible illustrations, allegorical 
rather than historical. Commencing 
with the Fall, they picture the re- 
demption of mankind through its 
prophetical and typical aspects. 
Above all, the Resurrection was the 
subject on which those early painters 
dwelt with the deepest love and 
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devotion. It was the focus to which 
all the rays of their heart converged. 
They are never weary of representing 
in their simple manner the G 
Shepherd collecting his sheep; or 
he is going forth into the wilderness 
to seek and save that which was 
lost. In that and kindred parables 
they found a comfort and a peace 
which was denied to them in this 
world. 

But when Christianity became 
the religion of the empire, Christian 
art had no longer any need to hide 
itself in the secret places of the 
earth. It was employed now in 
decorating the vast basilicas of Rome 
and Constantinople; and it used the 
endurable vehicle of mosaic, disco- 
vered in the reign of Claudius. The 
subjects too which it treats of are 
rather different from those which 
the artists of the catacombs had 
loved to picture. We now find the 
figure of Christ placed in the sanc- 
tuary; and frequently the Apostles 
Paul and Peter, the buttresses of 
the Church. Of course if we look 
for any authentic pictures of our 
Lord, none such exist. Legendary 
accounts there are, dating from the 
third and eighth centuries, the one 
giving an Asiatic, the other a Euro- 

ean type; and if any credit is to 

e aeuien to either, it will be, we 

resume, to the description given 

v John of Damascus. The early 
Byzantine and Roman pictures of 
the Saviour, as of the Madonna, 
are invariably dark and sombre in 
eolour; and this can scarcely be 
accounted for by the effect of time, 
as we know that the fair portraits 
of the Madonna by Cimabue and 
Giotto were at first considered 
strange and untrue. But it would 
seem that we are intentionally barred 
from any knowledge of the person 
of Him ‘who spake as never man 
spake.’ One or two, indeed, of the 
early fathers have alluded to the 
subject: Tertullian says with refer- 
ence to it, Ne aspectu quidem ho- 
mestus .... Si inglorius, si igno- 
bilis, mens erit Christus. But the 
lips of Evangelists and Apostles are 
sternly silent on the point; and 
although prophets and seers of old 
time may have declared that ‘ He 
hath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall see Him, there is no 
beauty that we should — Him;’ 

8 
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yet perhaps it would not be just to 
put a literal interpretation on their 
words. They stood as a man stands 
in the blackness of night; looking 
out upon the east, where the gloam- 
ing dawn tells of the sunrise, yet 
knowing not with certainty hates 
that sun shall come amid the fury 
of tempest or in the glory of a calm 
and peaceful day. 

We must not forget that at this 
time appear the first traces of that 
Mariolatry which was destined 
afterwards to play so important a 

art in the sdieiee art of Italy. 

ut in the realization of such a 
er there is a great difference 

etween the Byzantine and the 
Roman mind: the imagination of 
the Western artist is comparatively 
healthy and pure; that of the Eastern 
is feeble and debased :— 

Whenever (says Rio) we meet with a 
Madonna of a blackish hue, dressed in 
the Oriental manner, with pointed and 
disproportionately elongated fingers, 
bearing a deformed infant in her arms, 
the whole painted in a style much re- 
sembling the Chinese; or a Christ on 
the Cross, which would seem to have 
been copied from a recently exhumed 
mummy, did not the streams of blood 
which flow from each wound, on a green- 
ish and cadaverous body, announce that 
life is not yet extinct ; in both of these 
cases it may be affirmed, without fear 
of mistake, to Le a work conceived by 
Greek artists, or executed under their 
influence. In all the productions of the 
Romano-Christian school, the Roman 
costume is pretty faithfully observed in 
the figure of Christ, and in those of the 
apostles and prophets; and the Virgin 
herself is constantly attired as a Roman 
matron ; whilst the same personages in 
the Byzantine representations are gene- 
rally enveloped in heavy and magnificent 
garments, the choice of which has been 
determined by a taste at once Oriental 
and barbarous. 

There is no doubt that Constanti- 
nople exercised a great influence on 
all the rude art of this period; an 
influence perhaps of evil rather than 
of good. Her Iconoclastic emperors 
endeavoured indeed to uproot and 
exterminate it ; but as in most other 
instances with which we are ac- 

uainted, persecution only fanned 
that flame into a fiercer glow, which 
might have flickered and expired if 
neglected and left in peace. Every- 
where Italy rose in arms against 
Leo the Isaurian, who had com- 
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menced a crusade against the plastic 
arts. Those monks who escaped 
from the hands of that savage tyrant 
were received into the many monas- 
teries which the popes caused to be 
prepared for them; and in the 
peaceful quietude of those secluded 
abodes pursued their wonted occu- 
yations, especially that of painting. 
hus they disseminated the art, and 
with it, unfortunately, their Byzan- 
tine taste. Paintingitself was rapid] 
decaying and dying out in Italy. it 
made a few ineffectual struggles for 
progress, which we trace through 
the MSS. of the period, and the 
mutilated mosaics in the basilicas. 
It perished however, and gave no 
sign. We cannot but consider it 
strange that the Byzantine artists— 
the descendants of those old Greeks 
who lived in an atmosphere of beauty 
which coloured their every thought 
and action—should have lost in a 
few ages all perception of the beau- 
tiful ; and that the mantle of grace 
should have descended on the shoul- 
ders of the painters of Italy, in how- 
soever small a measure. Yet so it is. 
Thetwoschools of artareantagonistic 
in this particular. The superiority of 
Italian artists may perhaps be atgri- 
buted to that growing inclination 
towards image-worship, first pub- 
licly recognised by Gregory the 
Second, which in the Council of 
Trent burst into a mighty flame. 
Men would naturally wish the ob- 
jects of their devotion to be grand 
and majestic; or at any rate for 
that devotion to be quickened by a 
sense of the heentifal. But the arts 
may be considered to have become 
effete in Italy about the commence- 
ment of the ninth century. 

The seeds of art, swept onward 
by the current of civilization, were 
not destined to be lost to man. They 
found a resting place in rocky 
ground, it is true; in a somewhat 
sterile and stubborn soil. But the 
Teutonic mind was not the less fitted 
to foster and nourish them, because 
it was practical, energetic, and 
active. 

It may perhaps be a mooted point 
whether this impulsive movement 
amongst the nations of the North 


_originated from their intercourse 


with the more polished citizens of 
Constantinople. It seems probable 
that it commenced before the time 
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of Charlemagne. And, at any rate 
Grecian art did not exercise much 
influence over the German mind. 
With the artists of Byzantium, paint- 
ing, as we have seen, assumed a form 
of asceticism. But with a young 
and ardent people, who were prac- 
tical rather than contemplative, the 
natural bias of their minds would 
lead them to prefer the historical 
and dramatic form of treatment. 
Christian art seems to have taken 
a firm hold on the hearts of the 
= Frank nation; and the Old 
‘estament afforded them a wide 
field on which to develop their skill. 
Unfortunately the climate north of 
the Alps is not very favourable to 
the preservation of works of art, 
especially of paintings. Many of 
the MSS. of that period have how- 
ever been handed down to us in all 
theirpristine freshness; and by these 
we may in some measure determine 
the power and skill of the painters 
of the age. They appear to have 
been by no means contemptible in 
their own peculiar province. A new 
‘ vehicle too is used about the tenth 
century. Painting on glass begins 
to employ the pencils of many 
artists ; and this art not only served 
to enhance the beauty of the great 
Gothic piles, but it also tended to 
instruct the common people in Old 
Testament history and the great 
truths of religion. Often indeed 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per 

aurem, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
But still it may be a matter of doubt 
how far the uninstructed yet reli- 
gious mindis penetrated by the objec- 
tive teaching and inspiration of art; 
or if it be affected at all, whether 
the stream of thought is always 
directed into a healthy channel. We 
are of course speaking of art in its 
symbolical and mystical forms. Of 
the power of painting to convey a 
plain truth of fact, and that in a 
more direct and simple way than 
words could, or of the high value 
of art as acting upon an educated 
intellect and heart, none can doubt. 
So too its rays will ,we hope, in time 
illumine the poor pale plants of this 
age, ever which the tangled forest- 
growth of neglect has spread, when 
education shall have done something 
to lop, and prune, and organize. 
Skill in the arts appears to have 
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received a more solid reward than 
fame. The monastery of St. Gall in 
Switzerland was a notable school, 
Where two caligraphic painters had 
acquired celebrity as early as the ninth 
century, and where the traditions left 
by them had been collected by the monk 
Notker, who cultivated poetry and paint- 
ing with equal success; by the monk 
Tutilon, who was at once painter, poet, 
musician, carver, and statuary; and by 
the monk John who was invited to Aix- 
la-Chapelle by the Emperor Otho to 
paint an oratory, and whose services 
were afterwards rewarded by the bi- 
shopric of Litge. The union of high 
ecclesiastical dignities with pre-eminence 
in the cultivation of art was still more 
frequent in the eleventh century, a 
period of redoubled activity for those 
whose imaginations had been paralysed 
by the expectation that the end of the 
world was approaching. Heldric and 
Adelard—the one abbot of St. Germain 
d’ Auxerre, the other abbot of St. Tron 
—were celebrated in their time as paint- 
ers of miniatures ; and his episcopal func- 
tions did not prevent St. Berward, 
Bishop of Hildesheim, from painting 
with his own hands the walls and ceil- 
ings of his church, and from forming 
pupils, who afterwards accompanied him 
to the courts whither he was sent as 
ambassador. We also find that his 
successor, Godeschard, founded a school 
of painting in his palace, an example 
followed by the Bishop of Paderborn ; 
while the monk Thiérnon, after having 
employed his pencil in the decoration of 
a great number of convents, took his seat 
as a mitred archbishop on the archiepis- 
copal throne of Saltzburg. 

Like a small and silvery rivulet, 
which rises in some highland moun- 
tain and pursues its devious course ; 
now widening out as it passes 
through the valleys into a still and 

lassy pool, and now resuming its 
Guakts way, a little rivulet once 
more, till it becomes fed with many 
streams and broadens into the 
proud, sweeping river ; so the course 
of the stream of art in Italy is some- 
times almost hidden from view; 
sometimes a more skilful painter or 
school arises for a time, and then 
passes away and leaves no worthy 
successor ; but still the art is never 
wholly lost, and now in the thir- 
teenth century it has passed the 
rocks and the quagmires, and travels 
forward on its tranquil and ma- 
jestic journey. 

We have good authority for con- 
sidering the thirteenth century as 
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the foundation and root of all art. 
Schools then arose simultaneously 
at Pisa and Siena, under the painters 
Giunta and Guido, who were still in- 
deed trammelled by the Byzantine 
method and traditions; but at 
Florence the fetters of tradition 
were shaken off, and the names of 
Cimabue and Giotto fitly head the 
list of great painters who made that 
city not only the cradle, but the 
home of art. We cannot say that 
Cimabue was altogether free from 
the debased manner of Greek paint- 
ing. Undoubtedly he very much 
improved upon it. But his pupil, 
Giotto, broke from it, as it were, 
per saltum. Not only have we to 
notice the excellence of the artists, 
but also the joyous and healthy 
—_ which animated the people at 
this period. One of the suburbs of 
Florence received the name of the 
Borgo Allegri, or quarter of joy, 
from the enthusiastic delight of the 
multitude, who, taking advantage 
of the presence of Charles of Anjou, 
flocked to the house of Cimabue to 
inspect a picture which that artist 
had just completed. 

Pursuing the occupation of a 
shepherd, but an artist at heart, the 
boy Giotto was taken from his wild 
native hills, and placed in the midst 
of the great city, beautiful and 
stately even then. Fancy how 
swiftly and deliciously the blood 
must have coursed through his 
veins, as he saw for the first time 
the realization of those dreams 
which had haunted him, far away 
amid the lonely hills of Vespignano, 
in his early childhood. Doubt. 
less the shepherd-artist had drunk 
deeply from the cup of Nature, 
= and wild as that nature was 
in his village home. A landscape 
of valley and hill, of scorched grass 
and grey rocks, with here and there 
a solitary farm and cultured fields ; 
such was the scene whichsurrounded 
the boy. Butabove him the purple 
clouds rolled and gathered, and the 
setting sun tinged them with burn- 
ing fire; and at night, whilst he 
tended his flock, the myriad eyes of 
heaven glanced and sparkled in the 
blue-black abyss of air. For the 
first few years of his life as a painter, 
Giotto seems to have divided his 
time between travelling about seek- 
ing for employment and a small 
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workshop at Florence, where he 
laboured at water-colour or tempera 
drawings. In fact, he turned his 
hand to any and everything which 
bore relation to form and colour. 
His genius was soon recognised, 
and he was sent for to Rome, when 
he was about twenty years of age. 
He appears to have been a man of 
sound common sense, of a kindly 
and joyous disposition, and of deep 
religious feeling. The revolution 
which Giotto effected in art was 
indeed great. He entirely trans- 
formed it. The Byzantine element 
is no longer to be found henceforth. 
The greatest improvement he intro- 
duced was in colour, which had 
been sombre and dark, but in his 
pictures it is bright, brilliant, and 
well massed. His chief pupils and 
successors were Taddeo addi, and 
Oreagna, ‘the Michael Angelo of 
his age,’ who cultivated with success 
sculpture and architecture, as well 
as painting. The artists of this 
age may be considered, in fact, as 
architects rather than as painters. 
The labour of their pencil was not 
an end in itself, but subsidiary to 
the decoration of their buildings. 
There is no doubt that Dante exer- 
cised a great influence over the 
minds of Giotto’s pupils. In the 
ome paintings of Orcagna we 
save the Nine Circles of Heil, 
borrowed ideally from the Divine 
Comedy. But let us not forget 
that the minds of men were then 
generally imbued with devotional 
feeling. 

The artist who felt conscious of his 
high vocation, considered himself as the 
auxiliary of the preacher, and in the 
constant struggle that man has to sus- 
tain against his evil inclinations, he 
always took the side of virtue. This is 
not only proved by the deeply religious 
impress with which the monuments 
still existing are stamped, but I find a 
more direct proof of it in these words of 
Buffalmacco, one of the scholars of 
Giotto :—‘We painters occupy our- 
selves entirely in tracing saints on the 
walls and on the altars, in order that by 
this means men, to the great despite of 
the demons, may be more drawn to 
virtue and piety.’ It was the same 
spirit of mutual edification which pre- 
sided over the foundation of the con- 
fraternity of painters established in the 
year 1350, under the protection of St. 
Luke. They held their periodical meet- 
ings, not to communicate to each other 
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discoveries, or to deliberate on the 
adoption of new methods, but simply to 
offer up thanks and praises to God. 
Amid these pious preoccupations, the 
studio of the painter became, as it 
were, transformed into an oratory ; and 
it was the same thing with the sculptor, 
musician, and poet, at this period of 
marvellous unity, when every kind of 
inspiration sprang from the same source, 
and flowed instinctively towards the 
same end; from thence resulted also an 
intimate sympathy between the artists 
and the people, which manifested itself 
either with éclat, as in the Madonna of 
Cimabue, or in a manner still more 
touching, as when the painter Barna was 
killed by a fall in the church of San 
Gimignano, and the inhabitants of the 
city came daily to suspend epitaphs in 
Latin or Italian over his tomb. 


We have in this description a 
very cheerful picture of the state of 
the arts at that time. The people’s 
estimation of the artist resulted 
from a deeper feeling than mere 
admiration of his work. Pictures 
were then a necessity of the age. 
They filled a void in the heart; 
they quickened devotion,and formed 
fresh channels through which it 
might flow. This may indeed have 
tended to foster superstition, but it 
purified and ennobled art. 

We have now to notice the intro- 
duction of new elements into the 
arts of Italy. There is a gradual 
but general breaking up of old sys- 
tems and methods, or rather the 
feeble frame is strengthened by the 
infusion of fresh and youthful blood. 
Technical skill, which had been for 
the most part subservient to the 
thoughtwhich the painter expressed, 
now assumes a prominent place in 
the pictures of the century. And 
by improvement in technical skill 
we mean a decided progress, not 
only in the method by which the 
artist sets forth his ideas—in his use 
of materials and appliances, but also 
in design and form. Colour perhaps 
rather lost than gained ground in 
the century after Giotto; but the 
artist is striving laboriously to 
picture as faithfully as he can the 
form and features of man. There 
is no sudden leap from mediocrity 
to perfection ; progress of any kind 
is ever slow in its development. 
The solemn twilight gradually 
broadensintothedawn,andthatagain 
into the bright and cheerful day. 


Cimabue, Giotto, and Uccello. 
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Portraiture now takes its place in 
the ranks of art. Giotto had suc- 
cessfully painted the portraits of his 
friend Dante, and of some other of 
his contemporaries; the artist had 
also introduced himself in one of his 
pictures, in the attitude of prayer. 
Lhe likenesses of individuals were 
generally thus pictured, in a posture 
of devotional reverence, for the 
proudest and the greatest were not 
too great or too proud to bear wit- 
ness to their faith and openly to 
confess their Lord before men. 
Portraits were afterwards generally 
introduced into historical pictures. 
We may consider Paolo Uccello as 
one of the first who set the example 
of this innovation. This painter is 
also noticeable for having com- 
menced a system of careful lineal 
perspective, which had been before 
shale neglected. ‘To the study of 
it he devoted his days, the greater 
part of the night, and in fact the 
whole of his time and attention. 
His success was perhaps scarcely 
commensurate with his labour ; but 
we owe him no small amount of gra- 
titude, for having directed the at- 
tention of artists to an element of 
no little importance in art. What 
had been so happily commenced by 
Uecello was afterwards, in great 
measure, perfected by Pietro della 
Francesca, who studied perspective 
scientifically, and laid down many 
excellent rules for the guidance of 
future painters. The entire want 
of perception with regard to chiar’ 
oscuro, exhibited by the Byzantine 
artists, has not hitherto been im- 

roved upon by the artists of Italy. 

ut in the frescos of Masolino, in 
the Chapel of the Carmine, executed 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, we find a well-balanced and 
correct system of light and shade. 
It is at once evident, to any one ex- 
amining the pictures from the 
Chapel of the cn al that much 
ground has been gained by the 
Quattrocentisti painters, in perspec- 
tive, in chiar’ oscuro, and in design. 
But a new influence is to be exer- 
cised on art, and painters are to be 
exposed to no common temptation. 

Asto themoral effect of the patron- 
age of the Medici, which commenced 
in the fifteenth century, it is not 
difficult, we think, to assign it its 
proper place. The Medici are said 
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to have fostered and protected art. 
So does the upas-tree extend its 
branching arms, to shade and to 
protect, but it also blights and de- 
stroys all that comes within reach 
of its baneful influence. The art 
which the merchant-princes of Flo- 
rence encouraged was wholly an ir- 
religious art. On what subjects do 
we find them employing the painters 
whom they assembled at their 
court? Sensuous representations 
of the human figure, pagan deities, 
the loves of the gods—such are the 
objects which these enlightened 
patrons loved to accumulate about 
them ; to discover an antique statue 
or a classical manuscript, to emen- 
date, and write Ciceronian Latin— 
this is the serious business of their 
lives. The painters whom they pa- 
tronized were expected to prostitute 
their art and talent to this newly- 
revived paganism. The time was 
however not wholly ripe for the de- 
velopment of infidelity, at least 
amongst the middle classes. A few 


of the painters of the age may have 
grovelled in the mire of paganism 
and sensuality, but for the most — 


they passed through it immaculate 
and pure. It was reserved for more 
skilful artists but less pious men to 
deny that faith, the assertion of 
which was the glory and the boast, 
and the very purpose of all art in 
Italy, up to the sixteenth century. 
Christian art was shaken and over- 
thrown, but it had not yet received 
its deathblow. The introduction 
of genre painting, and the fact of de- 
coration being transferred, in great 
measure, from the churches to the 
palaces of the wealthy and great, 
must be considered as elements of 
decadence. 

One by one, with care, toil, and 
assiduity, the corner stones of the 
foundation of painting were laid. 
The early labourers schemed and 
worked with a childlike humility 
and faith, and others have im- 
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proved on the structure, and have 
entered upon the fruit of their indus- 
try. We, ofa later age, who have 
witnessed what may be called per- 
fection, if to anything human that 
name may be applied, in the reali- 
zation of form and of colour in the 
fine arts, though we may feel 
inclined to smile at those abortive 
roductions of the infancy of paint- 
ing, should yet remember that there 
is nothing Solieeven that there is 
much very precious in any work, 
however faulty, on which a human 
heart has lavished the wealth of 
its love and its devotion. The 
freshness and purity of the dawn 
seems to linger lovingly with those 
old painters still. A halo of grati- 
tude and of kindly thoughts en- 
circles their memory, as in their 
simple pictures a golden halo sur- 
rounds the head of saint or prophet; 
for out of their labours all modern 
art is developed, all that pleases the 
eye and gratifies the heart on our 
walls and in our galleries. Regard- 
ing painting as the art of imitation 
only, the names of Giotto, Pietro 
delle Francesca, Masolino, Lippi, 
and Masaccio must ever be remem- 
bered, as of men who walked ina 
_ almost untrodden of any be- 
ore them—a path which brought 
them severally nearer to their desti- 
nation—as of men who gave a most 
impulsive onward movement to art. 
Richness of colour, breadth, form, 
light and shade, and perspective,— 
for all these, we are in some mea- 
sure indebted to them, for they 
first experimentally studied the 
necessary elements of painting. 
And our esteem and regard for these 
early artists cannot but be increased 
when we remember that with most 
of them painting was not merely a 
profession or an amusement. It 
was something far higher and nobler. 
It was the expression, however im- 
perfect, of a living, practical faith. 


hh COX. , 
RG) 
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THE DUTCH ARMY. 


WE have two reasons for believing 
that a sketch of the present 
state of the Dutch army will not 
oo entirely devoid of interest. 

n the first place, all information on 
military affairs in the present war- 
like times has a claim to our serious 
attention, and, in the event of a pro- 
longation of the war, it is of no small 
importance to be able to form some 
just estimate of even the most 
trifling weight to be thrown into the 
scale on either side; in the second 

lace, the days of misrule in the 

War Office at home seem likely to 
be drawing to an end, and many 
useful lessons may be picked up 
abroad, even in the smallest states, 
which might be advantageously ap- 
plied to the reforms we hope soon 
to see introduced in England. 

We shall thus give in the present 
paper a succinct account of the state 
of the Dutch army as it now exists, 
and of the expense at which it is 
maintained, and we shall particu- 
larly direct our readers’ attention to 
the way in which military officers 
are educated and promoted in the 
Netherlands. All the details we 
give are drawn from official sources, 
and we can answer for their being 
perfectly correct. 

The peace establishment of the 
Dutch army is as follows: 


I. Ministry oF War. 


Consisting of the Minister at War ; 
salary. .. . 12,000f1.* 
Secretary-General 5,000f!. 

1. Bureau of the Secretary, at the 
head of which is a referendary, with 
22 subordinate civil officers, enjoy- 
ing salaries from 600 to 3000 florins 
a-year. 

2. Bureau for the ‘ Personnel’ 
and Military Affairs —Under the 
control of a field officer, assisted by 
3 captains and 6 first lieutenants, 
with 18 civil officers. The offi- 
cers, besides their full pay, with 
an extra allowance from 300 to 
Goo florins; the other employés have 
salaries varying between 600 and 
2400 florins. 

3- Bureau of the Artillery— 
Directed by a field-officer and 2 


captains, with 5 clerks or assistants. 
Pay and allowances as above. 

4. Bureau of the Engineer Corps. 
—Likewise under the orders of a 
field-officer, with 1 captain, 3 first 
lieutenants, and 7 assistants, civilians. 
Pay and allowances as above, except 
one designer and engraver on a 
salary of 1200 florins, and a second 
designer with 1095 florins. 

5- Bureau of Administration.— 
At the head of this bureau is a field- 
officer of the military administra- 
tion. Under his orders are—1 cap- 
tain, 1 captain quartermaster, 2 
sub-intendants (second class), 4 
lieutenants (quartermasters), and 
14 clerks. Pay and allowances as 
above. 

6. The Topographical Bureau.— 
Superintended by a field-officer, as 
above, with a staff of 14 designers, 
engravers, and printers. 

7. Bureau of the Inspector-Gene- 
val of the Medical Service.-—Con- 
sisting of 5 clerks, under the orders 
of the inspector-general, on salaries 
varying between 750 and 1300 
florins. 

Besides these officers, there is 
a captain, charged with the daily 
service of the ministry and the 
necessary staff of porters, messen- 
gers, Kc. 

The sum total of the annual ex- 
penses of the ministry for the whole 
army, amounts in round figures, as 
nearly as possible, to £1,000,000. 


II. Tue Srarr (Groote Staf) 


of the army contains— 

1. The tield-marshals ; 

2. Such other high dignitaries as 
the King may please to appoint ; 

The aide-de-camps, orderly 

and other officers on the personal 
staff of his Majesty, the Princes of 
the Blood Royal, &c. 


III. Toe Generar Starr 


is composed of—t1 lieutenant or 
major-general ; 1 colonel ; 3 majors; 
9 captains—3 first class, 3 second 
and third class; 6 first lieutenants. 

The highest pay (of the general) 
is s500fl.; the lowest (of the first 
lieutenants) 1400f!. 


* The Dutch florin or guilder is equivalent to 1s. 8d, of our money. 
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The officers are selected from the 
various arms of the service. 


IV.—Provincmt ano Locat 
Starr, 
consisting of—1 lieutenant-colonel, 
or major-adjutant, in each of the 
ten provinces; g colonels, lieute- 
nant-colonels, or majors—local com- 
manders; 10 captains and 16 cap- 
tains second class, or lieutenants— 


The Dutch Army. 
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local adjutants; and a certain num- 
ber of porters, at the fortress gates, 
&e. 


V.—Miunitary Intenpants. 

Of these there are altogether 9 
intendants, 1st or 2nd class; and 
sub-intendants, idem. They take 
rank from captain up to colonel. 
The highest pay is 400ofl., the 
lowest 1600fl. 


ViI.—Mepicat Service, 


Is constituted as follows: 


I inspector-general (colonel or major-general). 


2 lieutenant-colonels, 
4 majors, 
24 first-class captains, 
50 first lieutenants, 
50 second lieutenants, 


Chief, or first, second, and third-class 
medical officers, according to the rank 
they hold in the army. 


Apothecaries, 26—captains, first or second lieutenants, but without the epaulet. 
Veterinary surgeons, 16—captains or lieutenants, with the epaulet. 
First, second, and third-class pupils, veterinary surgeons, of which only first 


and second class are paid. 


All these officers have the same pay as the corresponding ranks in the army. 


VII.—Royat Miritary 
AcapEmy.* 


We shall have to speak more at 
length of this establishment when 
we treat of the military education of 
the Dutch officers. The staff con- 
sists of some 50 officers and pro- 
fessors, besides a numerous corps 
of non-commissioned officers, &c., 
and about 300 cadets. 

VIII.—Inrantry. 

The Dutch infantry is subdivided 
into—The staff: 1 regiment gre- 
nadiers and jagers (rifles), 8 regi- 
ments of the fine, 1 battalion of 
instruction, 1 general disciplinary 
depét for punishment, 1 recruiting 
depot for colonial troops. 

Volunteers 


One year with the regiment -_ 


Six weeks ditto 
On furlough 
Reserve ... 


Conscripts 


Non-commissioned officers, musicians, artificers, &c. ... 


As the number of volunteers is 
scarcely ever anything like complete, 
it has to be made up by conscripts, 
and the effective force on the peace 


Tue Srarr of the infantry con- 
sists of the inspector-general of that 
arm (S8ooofl. a-year), of major- 
generals commanding brigades, 
and of infantry officers not belong- 
ing to any regiment, but detached 
on special services, such as at the 
War Ministry, at the Military 
Academy, &c. 

A Reerment oF Inrantry con- 
tains 4 battalions and adepét ; each 
battalion has 5 companies, and the 
depdt consists of two. The nominal 
force of the regiment is as follows: 
gt officers and 4829 non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, artificers, 
rank and file. The latter are sub- 
divided as follows : 


8 
698 
698 
. 1400 
700 
4392 
437 


4829 
establishment scarcely exceeds 800 
men to each regiment, or about one- 
sixth part of the grand total. 
It is calculated that in time of 


* Hitherto Royal Naval and Military Academy; as the cadets for the navy 


received their elementary instruction likewise at this institution. 


They are hence- 


forth to be instructed on board a frigate, laid up for that purpose at the Nieuwe- 


Diep. 
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war the Dutch could bring into the 
field about 40,000 foot. The cadre 
of officers in each regiment is kept 


Peace Establishment. 
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as complete as possible, but is still 
far below what it is fixed at—viz., 


REGIMENTAL Starr. 


t colonel 


1 lieutenant-colonel } commanding § ov 
battalions wit 


4 majors 

PO sex es ts | es 
5 first or second lieutenants 
I captain... ... 

2 first lieutenants 

3 second lieutenants 
I captain (magazine- master) 


adjutants f ~ 


) ose 
f quartermasters4 ... 


Pay—Fi. 
4000 * 
3000 (with the depdt.) 
2600 
1700 
1100 or 900 
1800 
1000 
800 
1600 


The 22 companies of the regiment, including the depdt, are officered as 


follows :— 


22 captains, first, second, or third class... 


25 first lieutenants 
25 second lieutenants 


Pay—Fl. 

1800, 1600, and 1400+ 
goo 
800 


The non-commissioned officers are paid, according to their rank, from 
one shilling and eightpence down to thirteenpence a day; corporals 


sixpence ; privates fivepence. 


IX.—Tue Barration or In- 
STRUCTION. 


The object of the formation of 
this battalion is to educate non- 
commissioned officers and quarter- 
masters for the army. Its quarters 
are at Kampen, where there are 
very large barracks and schools. 
It is commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel, or major, assisted by 27 
officers, and an adequate staff of 
subordinates (no civilians). The 
officers have besides their regular 
infantry pay, an extra allowance of 
30ofl. for field-officers, and 15o0fl. or 
1oofl. for subalterns. About 600 
young men are educated there for 
the army. 


X.—Tue Discretrxary Depér 
FoR PUNISHMENT 


is commanded by a major, with 10 
officers of inferior rank under him. 
Its quarters are at Woerden, and 
it consists of men from all the 
regiments of the line who have mis- 
conducted themselves, and are de- 
tached there for a certain time for 
punishment. 


XI.—Tue Cotonrat Recrvitinc 
Depot 


is stationed at Harderwyck, on the 
Zuyder-Zee. Its object is to obtain 
troops for the colonies, that are 
officered in the same manner as the 
rest of thearmy. It is commanded 
by a lieutenant-colonel, with 13 
officers under him. ‘The recruits 
are drilled there, drafted into the 
different colonial regiments, and 
shipped as soon as they are fit for 
service. 


XII.—Tue ARTILLERY 


has a staff, 1 regiment of field 
artillery, 3 regiments of heavy ar- 
tillery (siege train), 1 regiment of 
horse artillery, 1 corps of ponton- 
niers. 

The Staff consists of the inspector- 
general, on a salary of 65o0ofl. (in 
time of war increased to 80oofl.), of 
the officers detached on special ser- 
vices—to the military academy, to 
the arsenals, &c., and acting as 
magazine-masters. 3 

One regiment of Field Artillery 
consists of the regimental staff, 10 


* The officers’ pay in the Dutch service is always fixed at so much per annum ; 


they receive it monthly. 
the day. 


Non-commissioned officers and privates are paid by 


+ Seventy-one captains of the infantry, the eldest in rank, are first-class captains ; 


the 7o following, second-class ; the remaining 70, third-class captains. The pro- 
motion and rank is not confined to the regiment, but extends over the whole arm, 
so that the officers are continually being shifted, as a vacancy occurs, from one 
regiment to the other. 
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companies, 1 company of the Lim- 
burg Contingent, and 1 depdt com- 
pany, to serve 11 batteries of 8 
guns. 

The nominal strength of the 
regiment is 75 officers and 2553 rank 
and file, of which, besides the 
officers, only 323 are mounted. 

The effective force kept up 
scarcely exceeds one-third of the 
nominal amount. The pay of the 
officers and men is a trifle higher 
than that of the infantry. 

One regiment of Siege Artillery 
has, inallion the staff, 12 companies 
and 1 depdt-company, to be aug- 
mented in time of war by 4 com- 
panies of militia, of which the 
cadres are to be taken from the 
regimental staff and companies. 
The nominal strength of this regi- 
ment is 64 officers and 1720 rank 
and file, of which half at most are 
kept under arms. 

One regiment of Horse Artillery 
consists of the regimental staff, 4 
companies, and 1 depdt-company, to 
serve 4 eight-gun batteries, 2 of 
which are armed with six-pounders 
and two with twelve-pounders; to 
each gun six horses. The nominal 
strength of the regiment is 30 officers 
and 716 rank and file ; of the latter 
only 326 are kept under arms. 

The Pontonnier-corps, for the 
construction of bridges, &c., is com- 
manded by a major, with 6 officers 
under him, and consists of 200 non- 
commissioned officers, artificers, and 
rank and file, of whom about half 
are kept under arms in time of 
peace. 


XIII.—Corps or EnGIneers, 
SapPERS AND MINERs. 

This corps consists of 102 officers, 
32 overseers (opzigters), and 632 
rank and file. ‘Thirteen of the 
officers remain with the battalion, 
the rest are detached in the various 
fortresses. The pay is the same as 
in the artillery. T os effective force 
of the battalion scarcely exceeds 250 
rank and file. 


XIV.—Cavatry. 


The Dutch cavalry consists of the 
staff and 5 regiments of dragoons. 

The Staff includes, besides 1 lieu- 
tenant-general, inspector of cavalry, 
and 2 major-generals, commanding 
brigades, a few officers detached on 
special services. 
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One regiment of Dragoons has 4 
squadrons and 1 depdt, and contains 
30 officers and nominally 871 rank 
and file, of which at most 450 men 

er regiment are kept under arms, 
The pay is the same as in the ar- 
tillery. 


XV.—Royat Marecuausstss. 


This corps, of which about one- 
half is mounted, is organized for the 
same purposes and nearly on the 
same footing as the French gen- 
darmerie. Phe privates have all 
the rank of corporal in the line; 
they are picked men, and have non- 
commissioned officers’ pay. The 
officers are taken from the cavalry 
regiments, and all mounted. The 
a is divided into two companies, 
and has ro officers (2 captains), and 
182 mounted and 172 rank and file 
not mounted. 


The above is the constitution of 
the Dutch army at the present day, 
and on reviewing the figures given, 
we find they could bring into the 
field, of regular troops in round 
numbers at most :— 

Officers & Men, 
Infantry ... ... ... ... 40,000 
Artillery: Field Artillery (88 

guns) a ae 

1800 
75° 
250 


One Siege Train Eas sas 
Horse Artillery (32 guns) ... 
Pontonniers... 


Engineers, 
Miners 
Cavalry 


Sappers and 
ae to 750 
4500 
Grand total . 51,050 
The colonial troops, about 16,000 
men, are barely sufficient for the 
requisites of the service in India, 
= could never berenderedavailable 
in a European war. 
Of the militia or Schutterj, about 
45,000 men might be called out. 
The method of recruiting is the 
Napoleonic conscription; the re- 
cruits are, in time of peace, merely 
kept under arms until they are 
drilled, and then allowed to go home 
on furlough, and only called out 
again in case of need. Besides the 
regular army, the Dutch depend 
for the defence of their frontiers, 
in case of invasion, on their militia, 
in which all able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 35 are 
enrolled. A reserve consists of all 
able to bear arms in case of need 
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between 18 and 60 years of age. 
The militia may only be sent in 
exceptional cases and by a law 
passed through both Chambers and 
ratified by the King, beyond the 
frontiers. Their officers, in time of 
peace, militiamen, are in war time 
assisted by officers detached from 
the line, and in 1830 they rendered 
excellent services to their country. 


Epvcation oF OFFICERS. 


From what we have already 
stated, it will be readily perceived, 
that the greater part of the Dutch 
army being in time of peace merely 
on pres, a paramount necessity 
exists for having a cadre of officers 
fully adequate in every respect for 
the arduous duties that must de- 
volve on them in war time, when 
they would have to take the field 
with troops of which the majority 
have been but partially drilled and 
then sent back to their homesteads, 
only to be called out on emergen- 
cies. 

It has thus been the aim of the 
Dutch government, since the events 
of 1830, to form as complete a cadre 
of officers as possible for all 
branches of the service, and the 
foundation of the Royal Military 
Academy at Breda was considered 
necessary in order to ensure their 
having a thoroughly scientific mili- 
tary education. The results have 
proved in every way satisfactory, 
and some detailed account of that 
establishment will, we believe, not 
be devoid of interest at a moment 
like the present. 

The military academy, formerly 
a palace of the Princes of Orange, 
at Breda, is a handsome and exten- 
sive quadrangular edifice, sur- 
rounded by large grounds, and se- 
parated by a Saeed moat from the 
rest of the town. Within its walls 
there is accommodation for upwards 
of 350 cadets, a hospital, a residence 
for the governor, for the doctor, 
and three officers in charge of the 
police of the establishment. Besides 
this, there is a large riding-school, 
stabling for forty horses, a barrack 
for the sergeants attached to the 
academy, and for upwards of one 
hundred servants, &c. There is 
also in one of the wings of. the 
building a handsome library, a col- 
lection of models, and in fact every 
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other requisite for all branches of 
the service. The governor of the 
academy is a major-general or colo- 
nel, who has under his orders forty- 
seven military and civil officers of 
different ranks, all charged with 
giving instruction in various 
branches of the sciences. 

Every year the ministry of 
war settles the number of cadets 
to be admitted to the academy, 
and the candidates are then 
examined by a mixed commission 
of the officers and professors of the 
academy. As there are generally 
many more candidates than vacan- 
cies, the examination is very severe, 
and boys are admitted to the com- 

etition only between the ages of 
ourteen and eighteen. They must 
be acquainted with the Dutch and 
French languages, cyphering, the 
elements of mathematics, and the 
rudiments of history and geogra- 
phy. The cleverest scholars are 
proposed to the minister by the 
commission and the governor, and 
invariably appointed. Neither in- 
terest nor connexions of any kind 
avail. 

The cadets for the engineers, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry pay 6oofl. a-year 
(£50); for the infantry only 45ofl. 
(about £38.) They remain in 
general four years at the academy, 
but in case of incapacity can be 
kept longer or discharged at once 
from the service. During the last 
year of their stay at the academy, 
the cadets hold the rank of ser- 
geant orcorporal in the army. The 

overnment canremit the yearlyfees 
in favour of the sons of distinguished 
civil or military officers, who have 
no adequate means. 

The course of study includes the 
following branches, in which the 
cadets have to pass a severe exami- 
nation before obtaining their com- 
missions ; and their seniority in the 
service (in a promotion of the same 
date) is determined by the results 
of this last examination. 


INFANTRY. 

1. Algebra. 

2. Geometry. 

3. Trigonometry. 

4. The elements of the higher 
mathematical studies. 

5. The elements of mechanics, 
applied to their arm of the service. 
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6. Physics, (a general knowledge 
of the principles). 

7. The rudiments of surveying. 

8. Universal history, history of 
the wars since the sixteenth century, 
and history of the Netherlands. 

g. Geography of Europe, and 
more in detail of the Netherlands 
and their colonies, and the neigh- 
bouring states. 

10. The Dutch, French, and Ger- 
man languages, and a summary of 
the history of their literatures. 

11. Rectilinear drawing, 
sketching. 

12. A thorough knowledge of the 
regulations of the service, tactics, 
and the rudiments of strategy. 

13. Military law. 

14. Infantry exercise and ma- 
nceuvres. 

15. Riding, fencing, dancing, 
swimming, and gymnastic exercises. 

Instead of French and German, 
the cadets for the colonial service 
are taught the English and Malay 
languages. 


and 


CavALryY. 


The same as the infantry, except 
that of course their infantry exer- 
cise, &c., is replaced by the neces- 
sary instructions in their own arm. 


ARTILLERY. 


The mathematical studies of the 
infantry are carried on into the 
higher branches, differential and 
integral calculation, &c., besides 
which the cadets are taught— 

. Statics; 

. Hydrostatics ; 

. Dynamics ; 

. Chemistry ; 

. Fortification; 
6. Pyrotechnics; 
and all, other studies, history, &c., 
as the infantry, besides those relat- 
ing to their arm. 


ENGINEERS. 


The same branches of study as 
the artillery, besides which— 

1. Hydrodynamics ; 

2. Recados, 

3. Architecture ; 

4. Surveying ; 

5. Fortification, 


(the 
branches). 


higher 


From this sketch it will be per- 
ceived that every officer who leaves 
the academy, is well acquainted with 
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the duties he has to perform, and 
can directly be employed, as is fre- 
quently the case, in instructing the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the regiment to which he 
may be attached. For the establish- 
ment of the academy by no means 
precludes the advancement of those 
who by their conduct and education 
may be thought worthy of rising 
from the ranks. Every year an ex- 
amination is held at Breda of such 
unmarried non-commissioned offi- 
cers, not above 30 years of age, as 
aspire to the epaulet, and a certain 
number of them are promoted 
as vacancies occur, and cannot be 
filled up by the academy. This ex- 
amination is comparatively very easy 
to pass, and does not include officers 
for the engineers. 

As in Prussia, there are no regi- 
mental schoolmasters in the Nether- 
lands. Instruction is given to the 
privates by non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and to these by the officers 
themselves—a system which seems 
to work remarkably well, as this 
duty is not saodeade forced on the 
officers, and it is considered rather 
as a mark of distinction than other- 
wise, to be designated for it by the 
colonel of the regiment. 

In all branches of the military 
service, the promotion takes place 
regularly by seniority, as vacancies 
oceur, up to the rank of major. 
Only a certain number of commis- 
sions are reserved for ‘promotion by 
choice’ (bij keuze), which are given 
to officers who have distinguished 
themselves in any way that may 
fairly entitle them to be placed 
above the heads of their seniors in 
the service. Captains, whom the 
ministry do not think fit to hold the 
rank of field officer, are allowed to 
retain their companies or to retire 
on pensions. No officer can be dis- 
charged from the service, unless by 
a court-martial, without a pension, 
which can never exceed two-thirds 
of the full pay ;—the exact amount 
is mapdetel by the number of years 
the claimant has been in the service. 
Subalterns are not allowed to marry 
unless they can prove they them- 
selves, or their intended, have an 
income of at least £50 above their 


pay. 
ta conclusion, we shall offer a few 
general remarks we have not found 
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any opportunity of inserting above. 
The promotion is excessively slow 
in the Dutch army; lieutenants of 
fifteen years’ standing are by no 
means scarce, and only the strictest 
economy will enable a young man to 
live on his pay, which he can, how- 
ever, do. There are no obligatory 
regimental messes; every officer 
dines where he pleases, generally 
some half-dozen subs together, at a 
very trifling expense, or at the table- 
@héte of an hotel. The uniforms 
are (with the exception of the 
horse-artillery, which is rich,) plain 
and neat, and by no means ex- 

ensive. Officers in garrison at the 

ague, and who are expected to 
attend the court balls, &c., receive 
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an extra allowance; anything like 
profligacy, drinking to excess, or 
running in debt, meets with the 
severest reprobation, and is sure to 
incur dismissal from the service; 
and where there is so little en- 
couragement given to these vices, 
they are naturally of ‘rare occur- 
rence. 

Such is the present state of the 
Dutch army, which wehave sketched 
as briefly as possible, carefully 
avoiding all comparisons, invidious 
or otherwise ; our only aim was to 
afford some information on a subject 
certainly hitherto almost ignored in 
England, leaving it to our readers 
to draw their own inferences. 

M. P. L. 


THE ROSE GARDEN OF SADI. 


URING the thirteenth centu 
of our era lived and died Shek 
Sadi, of Shiraz, one of Persia’s most 
memorable sons. While Europe 
was sunk in barbarism, or rather 
was just beginning to emerge from 
her long sleep, as ‘the ten dumb 
centuries’ which were to make ‘ the 
speaking Dante,’ drew to their close, 
Sadi, with his keen sense and poet’s 
heart, was wandering in his derwish 
dress from city to city throughout 
the Mohammedan world, every- 
where studying manners and man- 
kind, and everywhere gathering 
wisdom and experience. He tra- 
velled in Barbary, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Arabia, Tartary, 
and India; fourteen times he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca; and this 
wide knowledge of the world leaves 
its traces in every page that he 
wrote. ‘Long,’ he tells us in one 
of his poems, ‘have I wandered in 
the various regions of the earth, and 
everywhere I have spent my days 
with everybody: I io found a 
gain in every corner, and gleaned 
an ear from every harvest.’ His 
long* life was chequered with every 
variety of fortune; for in those 
days war was abroad in the earth, 
and rapid changes were sweeping 
over the fair face of Asia. The 
Franks still held part of Palestine, 
though the enthusiasm of the early 


Crusades had long since passed 
away ; and the fierce hordes of the 
Tartars and Moguls, which had 
burst forth under Zingis Khan from 
the wilds of Scythia, were laying 
waste, under his generals or suc- 
cessors, the fairest seats of Asiatic 
civilization ; and in 1258 his grand- 
son, Holagou Khan, took Bagdad by 
storm, and put to death the feeble 
Mostasem, whose name closes the 
long and glorious line of the Abbas- 
side dynasty of the Caliphs. 
Amidst this shaking of empires, 
individuals of course could not 
escape. Life and property were 
fearfully insecure, and a shadow 
must have darkened every home. 
Sadi, who long resided ot Danie, 
where he held a fellowship in the 
Nizamiah College, has commemo- 
rated in one of his elegies the 
devastation of the city by Holagou ; 
and in his travels in Syria he fell 
into the hands of the Crusaders, 
who set him to work with other 
slaves in repairing the fortifications 
of Tripolis. But Sadi carried a 
brave heart in his bosom, which no 
threats of adverse fortune could 
subdue. The dangers of travel but 
added a keener zest to his enjoy- 
ment; for the world in those days 
was still fresh to the traveller, and 
every forest and every hill had its ad- 
venture and its romance. Science 


* Sadi was.born at Shiraz, A.D. 1175, and died there, A.D, 1290. 
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had not then mapped out sea and 
land, and stripped travel of its won- 
der and danger; and Nature re- 
warded her votary with a far deeper 
relish for her charms. Life to the tra- 
veller was fuller and richer, and his 
feelings were stronger and deeper ; 
nor was it merely the hills and the 
woods that breathed their fuller 
life into his heart, but he learned 
a deeper sympathy with his fellow- 
man. The fellow-travellers of the 
caravan were linked by their com- 
munity of hardship and danger, and 
heart answered to heart in their 
intercourse ; for the desert solitudes 
annihilate fashions, and leave men 
bare as nature aroundthem. These 
influences wrought deeply on Sadi’s 
character, and it is these which 
lend such a living charm to his 
books. 

Sadi has written many works, but 
the two on which his fame chiefly 
rests are the Gulistan, or ‘ Rose- 
Garden,’ and the Bostan, or ‘ Or- 
chard.’ The former, to which we 
would invite our readers to accom- 
pany us, is one of those books which 
are thoroughly Eastern in every 
part. Its form, its matter, its style, 
its thoughts, all wear an Oriental 
colouring ; everywhere we breathe 
in an Oriental atmosphere. In 
itself it is a book of morals; but 
this description could never convey 
to the English reader the faintest 
idea of its real character. It is a 
book of morals, but written for the 
story-loving East, that native home 
of romance in every age; and in- 
stead of laboured disquisitions and 
logical systems, we have everywhere 
life and human interest. Morality 
descends from the universal to the 
individual; she steps from the 
schools to the bazaar; and, instead 
of dealing with words and abstrac- 
tions, clothes her thoughts with 
flesh and blood in the forms of 
living men. 

The work is divided into eight 
sections, seven of which are so 
many series of stories and apo- 
logues to illustrate some leading 
point, which gives the title to the 
section, and unites, as by a thread, 
the otherwise unconnected series of 
which it is composed. The book is 
written in prose; but distichs and 
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tetrastichs, and sometimes longer 
poems, are continually introduced 
to vary the narrative, and also to 
give force and piquancy to the 
lessons which it may be intended 
to convey. In no other book is the 
beauty of the Persian language so 
fully displayed; no other author 
has ever wielded the instrument so 
well, or tried, like Sadi, all its capa- 
bilities to their full. And yet the 
style is generally simple, and singu- 
larly free from that rank luxuriance 
of ornament which in later times 
disfigured Persian poetry, and which 
indeed is the chief characteristic 
that the bare mention of Oriental 
poetry, alas! too often suggests to 
the English reader. From this 
fault Sadi is generally free, and his 
language is usually pointed and 
concise ; indeed, one of his peculiar 
characteristics is the poignant bre- 
vity of many of his sayings, which 
stamps them with a kind of pro- 
verbial significance. His poetry is 
always graceful and easy, with no 
great power of imagination, but an 
inexhaustible flow of imagery and 
fancy ; and we frequently find that 
tender pathos which wins its way 
to the reader’s heart by no forced 
appeals of rhetorical art, but by 
its native simplicity and home-felt 
truth. 

But one great charm of the book, 
as we said, is its being so thoroughly 
un-Western and new. The cha- 
racters who flit before us in its 
stories, and the scenery which forms 
the background as they move, are 
alike Oriental ; the moment we open 
the volume we find ourselves in 
another clime. It reminds us of the 
view which Mr. Curzon describes 
from the window of the Alexandrian 
hotel, when he gazed on the street 
and bazaar below: ‘ Here my com- 
panion and I stationed ourselves, 
and watched the novel and curious 
scene; and strange indeed to the 
eye of the European, when for the 
first time he enters an Oriental city, 
is all he sees around him. The pic- 
turesque dresses, the buildings, the 
palm-trees, the camels, the people 
of various nations, with their lon 
beards, their arms and turbans, 
unite to form a picture which is 
indelibly fixed in the memory.’* 


* Curzon’s Monasteries in the Levant, p. 3. 
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To Sadi indeed these were but the 
every-day scenes in the midst of 
which his life was passed; and 
much that now charms us with its 
beauty may have been but common- 
place to him, for the distance of 


A Book of Morals. 
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time and space alike ‘lend enchant- 
ment to the view;’ and the very 
events and scenes which were so 
familiar to him, it requires now the 
true poet’s imagination to recover 
from the past: 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time ; 
And many a sheeny summer-morn, 
Adown the Tigris was I borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old ; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Al Raschid.* 


Yet not the less did it need the 
seeing eye in Sadi to portray so 
vividly these familiar scenes around 
him,—to catch their evanescent 
features as they flitted past in life’s 

uick procession, and daguerreotype 
them for ever in his book. And not 
the less was it the poet’s insight 
which detected under this everyday 
disguise the latent beauty and truth, 
and thus made 

The barren commonplaces break, 

To full and kindly blossom. 


The Gulistan is one of those 
books which are never written but 
by the poetic temperament, when 
ealined (shall we say darkened ?) 
by a deeper insight into life and the 
world. The glowing visions of 
genius in its youth have faded in 
life’s cold daylight ; the Philoctetes, 
with his chivalrous generosity, has 
himself become the Ulysses whose 
voice he once refused to hear; yet 
with the cold wisdom of the world, 
some gleams of his former self still 
linger, and shed a softening hue on 
what would else be stern and repul- 
sive in his character. It is not the 
old age of one who has never known 
a genial youth, for this were indeed 
gloomy to the heart’s core; but 
here, under all the mask of cynicism, 
if we pierce through the incrusta- 
tion which years have left, we shall 


find the warm true heart beating 
as of old. Thus the Horace who 
in his youth had sung of Lalage and 
Cinara, in his riper years writes of 
man and the world; the poet’s gift 
of insight, which had once seen 
Bacchus and his satyrs among the 
hills, now turns to life and society, 
and gazes with an Apollonius-like 
eye on the Lamia phantasms of the 
world. Yet how wide is the differ- 
ence between the fierce Lucilius 
(‘quoties Lucilius ardet’) and the 
genial Horace, who 
Admissus circum precordia ludit ; 


between the stern declaimer with 
his rhetorical indignation, and the 
kindly poet with his human sym- 
pathies, which soften all the rough 
teaching of his knowledge of life. 
Can we not trace a somewhat similar 
course in the highest instance of all, 
our own Shakspeare? It is, we be- 
lieve, a remark of Schlegel’s, that 
Shakspeare’s genius grew harder 
with years; he passes on from the 
warm and glowing world of As You 
Like It and Twelfth Night, to the 
colder region of Lear, Coriolanus, 
and Zimon—plays which, with all 
their splendour of poetry and 
thought, are yet deeply tinged with 
a subjective gloom. 

In a lower degree it is the same 
with Sadi. The Gulistan in every 


* Tennyson's Recollections of the Arabian Nights. Perhaps in Maud we have 
a still more striking instance, where the hero is recalling that dreamy memory of 
aaa and hears his father and Maud's projecting a marriage between their 
children :— 


‘Is it an echo of something 
Read with a boy’s delight, 
Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian Night ’ 
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page bears the impress of a mind 
which had long looked with a keen 
insight into life, and read its charac- 
ters with an experienced eye. The 
picture is tinged with a somewhat 
sombre colouring; the hue of youth- 
ful hope is gone, for grey hairs have 
come—to quote an Eastern poet, 
‘the messengers which bid cease to 
hope.’ Yet this sombre hue is not 
unrelieved gloom, for the poet's 
warm heart is still alive, to soften 
the angry satire with genial humour; 
nor has the poet’s eye forgot its 
power, but its self-created ‘light 
which never was on land or sea’ 
still glows with something of its 
ancient glory even on these sterner 
realities, 

And colours Life’s dark cloud with 

orient rays. 

We now turn to the volume itself 
to support our remarks by extracts. 
Where these are in prose, we shall 
chiefly follow the late very faithful 
translation published by Professor 
Eastwick ; but the occasional verses 
we have ventured to render into 
prose, unless his verse (as is some- 
times the case) is peculiarly terse 
and elegant, so as to be no mean 
equivalent for the original. 

The Gulistan, as we said, consists 
of eight chapters, each of which (ex- 
cept the last, which consists of 
maxims) is a series of apologues, all 
intended to illustrate, Genewen re- 
motely, some moral lesson which is 
the subject of the chapter. These 
subjects are as follow— 

1. The manners of kings ; 

2. The qualities of derwishes ; 
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The excellence of contentment ; 
The advantages of taciturnity ; 
Love and youth ; 

. Decrepitude and old age ; 

. The effect of education ; 

. The duties of society. 

In none of these chapters have 
we any laboured disquisitions on the 
nature or grounds of morality; 
Sadi’s philosophy (like that of 
Horace’s father) always teaches by 
example,—not the dead general for- 
mula, but the living man. When 
we open the book, we step at once 
into life and action, far away from 
the disputations and logic of the 
schools into the street and the 
bazaar; we are no longer talking of 
abstractions and shadows; we are 
face to face with living agents—we 
are jostled in the crowd. Behind 
Sadi’s book rises in perspective 
Sadi’s own long life of adventure 
and travel; and it is this which 
gives to it its freshness and reality. 
The old man, as he writes, recals 
the past scenes in which he himself 
has felt and acted; every desert 
journey, every night adventure, 
every caravanserai's guests have 
added some figure to the long suc- 
cession of images which his memory 
calls up from the past. His child- 
hood and its quiet home, his studi- 
ous youth, his restless manhood and 
settled age, are summoned in turn 
to ‘the sessions of sweet silent 
thought,’ and each brings its store 
of memorials. We cannot refrain 
from quoting from the Bostan the 
following touching incident of his 


childhood— 


oN Quis Ww 


Well I remember my father’s life-time,— 

The rain of God’s mercy every moment be on him !— 
How in my childhood he bought me a tablet and book, 
And he bought me withal a ring of gold. 

Lo suddenly a buyer came and won 

With a date that ring from off my hand. 

Little the child knows the worth of a ring, 

And a sweetmeat will bribe him to yield it up. 

And thou too knowest little the worth of life, 

Who canst fling it away in sweet pleasure.’ 


Nor can the lines have a fitter ac- 
companiment than the following 
parallel from the Gulistan (ii. 7.)\— 

I remember that in the time of my 
childhood I was devout and in the habit 
of keeping vigils, and eager to practise 
mortification and austerities. One night 
I sat in attendance on my father, and 
did not close my eyes the whole night, 


and I held the precious Koran in my 
lap while the people around me slept. 
I said to my father, ‘ Not one of these 


-lifts up his head to perform a prayer ; 


they are so fast asleep that you would 
say they were dead.’ ‘ Life of thy 
father,’ he replied, ‘it were better if 
thou too wert asleep, rather than thou 
shouldst be backbiting others,’ 
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STANZA. 
The braggart sees only his own self, 
For he draws close the veil of conceit before him ; 
If they but gave him an eye to see God; 
He would see no one weaker than himself. 


Or this from the sixth chapter,— 

One day, in the ignorance and folly 
of youth, I raised my voice against my 
mother. Cut to the heart, she sat down 
in a corner, and, weeping, exclaimed, 
‘ Perhaps thou hast forgotten thine in- 
fancy that thou treatest me with this 
rudeness !’ 

Sadi ever seems to turn with a 
peculiar zest to the various scenes 
which he had witnessed in his days 
of travel; the figures of old com- 
— in the caravanserai rise up 

efore his mind’s eye, and byegone 
hours of social intercourse are re- 


called in the silence of thought. 
Thus how vividly does such an in- 
cident as this from the second 
chapter depict the dangers and 
hardships of the caravans, while the 
sturdy robustness of the derwish 
stands out like the Anteus beggar 
in Elia’s essay. 

A man on foot, with bare head and 
bare feet, came from Kufah with the 
caravan proceeding to Hijaz, and accom- 
panied us. I looked at him, and saw 
that he was wholly unprovided with the 
supplies requisite for the journey. Never- 
theless he went on merrily, and said— 


VERSES. 

T ride not on a camel, but am free from load and trammel, 

To no subjects am I lord, and I fear no monarch’s word : 

I think not of the morrow, nor recal the byegone sorrow, 

Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus moves on my tranquil life. 


One who rode on a camel said to him, 
*O derwish, whither art thou going? 
turn back, or thou wilt perish from the 
hardships of the way.’ He did not 
listen, but entered the desert and pro- 
ceeded on. When wereached the palm- 


trees of Mahmud, fate overtook the rich 
man and he died. The derwish ap- 
proached his pillow and said, ‘I have 
survived these hardships, and thou hast 
perished on the back of thy dromedary.’ 


COUPLET. 
A watcher wept the livelong night beside a sick man’s bed ; 
When it dawned, the sick was well, and the mourner, he was dead! 


Sadi delights in such antitheses 
as these,—those unexpected contra- 
dictions of life, which mock the 
calculations of prudence, and so 
often force on us the conviction that 
life has an element of ‘time and 
chance’ which we cannot eliminate ; 
that in spite of all our forecasting, 
‘the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong.’ 

Another story from the third 
chapter gives a different phase of 
these contradictions of life, and will 
remind the reader of the scene in 
Robinson Crusoe, where he finds the 
doubloons on board the wreck. 

I once met an Arab amid a circle of 
jewellers at Basrah, who was relating 
the following story :—‘ Once on a time 
T had lost my way in the desert, and not 
a particle of food was left, and I had 
made up my mind to perish, when sud- 
denly I found a purse full of pearls. 
Never shall I forget my joy and ecstasy 
when I thought that they were parched 


wheat; nor again the bitterness and 
despair, when I found that they were 
only pearls.’ 

From the second chapter we ex- 
tract the following very interesting 
glimpse of his own derwish life, for 
Sadi himself was a wandering der- 
wish; and in the picture adjoin- 
ing to his tomb, Colonel Franklin 
found him represented as wearing 
a derwish’s khirkah, or long blue 
gown,* with a pilgrim’s staff in his 
hand, 

I once, in the principal mosque of 
Baalbek, addressed a few words, by way 
of exhortation, to a cold congregation, 
whose hearts were dead, and who had 
not found the way from the material to 
the spiritual world. I saw that my 
speech made no impression on them, 
and that my fire took no effect on their 
green wood. I grew weary of instruct- 
ing brutes, and holding up a mirror in 
the district of the blind ; still the door 
of utterance continued open, and the 


* ‘The outer mark of a Derwish is a patched garment and shaven head, but 
his essential qualities are a living heart and mortified passions.’ —Gulist. ii. 47. 
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chain of my discourse kept lengthening, 
as I dwelt on that text of the Koran, 
* We are nearer to him than the vein of 
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his neck.’* I had brought my discourse 
to this point, when I exclaimed, — 


VERSES. 
The Beloved is closer than I to myself ; 
Yet strange to say, I am still far off. 
What shall I do, and to whom shall I tell it ? 
He lies on my bosom, and still—I am parted from Him. 


Iwas drunken with the wine of this 
discourse, and the remainder of the cup 
was yet in my hand, when a traveller 
passed by the edge of the assembly, and 
the last round of the cup which I 
handed went to his soul. He gave such 
a shout that the others also in sympa- 


thy joined in the excitement, and the 
most apathetic shared his enthusiasm. 
‘Glory to God,’ I exclaimed, ‘ those afar 
off who have knowledge of him enter into 
his presence, while those near at hand, 
who have no vision, are kept aloof!’ 


VERSES. 

If the hearer comprehendeth not what is spoken, 

Look not for vigour of genius in the speaker. 

Wide be the field of the willing attention, 

That the orator may strike over it the ball of eloquence.t 


Sadi’s narratives often wear such 
an air of life and reality, that they 
almost involuntarily stamp their 
essence into a proverb; in Persia 
many of them have become ‘ house- 
hold words.’ How completely the 
following is a proverb disguised :— 

Once a king of Persia had a very pre- 
cious stone set ina ring. On a certain 
occasion he went out with some of his 
favourite courtiers to the Musella of 
Shiraz to amuse himself, and he bade 
them suspend the ring over the dome 
of Azad, that the ring might be his who 


could send an arrow through it. It 
chanced that four hundred professed 
archers of the royal train took their aim, 
but all missed. But a stripling at play 
on the terrace roof of a monastery was 
shooting his arrows at random ; and lo! 
the morning breeze carried his shaft 
through the circle of the ring. They 
bestowed the ring upon him, and loaded 
him with numberless gifts; and the 
boy forthwith burned his bow and ar- 
rows. They asked him, ‘why did you 
do so? He answered, ‘that my first 
glory might remain unchanged.’ 


VERSES. 
It may sometimes chance that the clearheaded sage 


Shall offer mistaken counsel ; 


And at times peradventure the untaught stripling 
By mistake may hit the target with his shaft. 


Nor is the next story inferior 
with its barb of keen worldly wis- 
dom at its close. In the plates of 
the first volume of Sir W. Ouseley’s 
Travels in Persia, there is a curious 
representation of the scene, copied 
from a Persian MS. in his collec- 
tion. 


A certain man had become a master 
in the art of wrestling; he knew three 
hundred and sixty first-rate sleights 
in this art, and every day he wrestled 
with a different throw. But a corner of 
his heart conceived a liking for the 
beauty of one of his pupils, and he 
taught him three hundred and fifty-nine 
of his sleights, all he knew save one, 
the teaching of which he continually de- 
ferred. In short, the youth was per- 
fect in skill and strength, and none 


* Koran, ch. Ll. v. 15. 


could stand up against him, until at 
length he boasted before the Sultan, 
‘My master’s superiority is but from his 
superior years, and my reverence for all 
he has taught me; else in strength I 
am nowise his inferior, and in skill I am 
fully his equal.’ This want of respect 
displeased the king, and he bade them 
wrestle together. A vastarena was se- 
lected, and the great nobles and minis- 
ters of the king attended. The youth 
entered like a furious elephant, with a 
shock that had his adversary been a 
mountain of iron would have uptorn it 
from its base. The master perceived 
that the youth was his superior in 
strength. So he fastened on him with 
that curious grip which he had kept 
concealed, and the youth knew not how 
to foil it. The master lifted him with 
both hands from the ground, and raised 


+ Alluding to the game of Chugan, like the Go!f in Scotland, but played cn 


horseback. 
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him above his head and dashed him to 
the earth. A shout of applause arose 
from the multitude, The king bade 
them bestow a robe of honour and re- 
ward on the master, and heaped re- 
proaches on the youth, saying, ‘Thou 
hast presumed to encounter him who 
taught thee, and thou hast failed.’ He 
answered, ‘Sire, my master overcame 
me not by strength or power, but a 
small point was left in the art of wrest- 
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ling, which he withheld from me ; and 
by this trifle hath he to-day gotten the 
victory over me.’ The master said, 
‘I kept it for such a day as this; for 
the sages have said, ‘give not to thy 
friend such power, that, if he one day 
become thy foe, he will prevail over 
thee.’ Hast thou not heard what once 
was said by one who had suffered wrong 
from a pupil of his own! 


STANZA. 

Either gratitude itself, there is none in the world, 
Or none in our generation practise it ; 

None ever learned from me to shoot the arrow, 
Who in the end made not me his target.’* 


We trace in the above story, what 

in truth is so common in all the 
ractical moral writings of the 

ast, that deep sense of the need of 
caution and suspicion which long 
ages of irresponsible despotism have 
branded into the very heart of the 
people. It was indeed no casual 
equivocation through which, A 
degrees, the name Frank, whic 
may originally have indicated ay 
a national, came to indicate a moral, 
distinction as well;’+ the personal 
freeman stood out from among a 
degenerate race by an independence 
of character and proud scorn of de- 
ceit; it is not in the East, amid a 
world of slaves, that the chival- 
rous poy implied in Frank 
takes root. yranny and oppres- 
sion run down from rank to rank; 
concealment and suspicion darken 
and chill every heart, and the finer 
feelings are stifled by their in- 
fluence. 

It is strange to note how all Per- 
sian poets feel bound, on every 
sesihie occasion, to convey indi- 
rect exhortations to the governors 
against tyranny and extortion to- 
wards those beneath them; and if 
we view these passages in the light 
of the poet’s present, how deeply 


affecting is their significance. The 
ever-reiterated praises of Nushir- 
wan the Just will come home to us 
with a new meaning and power, if 
we think of the living viziers and 
ss whom the poet would have 

randed by name had he dared. 

We have one or two curious 
stories in the Gulistan which ex- 
emplify the mode of administering 
justice in the East, and show that 
the ‘law’s delays’ are not found only 
in the highest states of civiliza- 
tion. 


Two derwishes of Khurasan travelling 
together united incompanionship. One 
was weak, and used to break his fast 
after every two nights. The other was 
strong, and made three meals a day. It 
happened at the gate of a city that they 
were seized on suspicion of being spies, 
and were both imprisoned, and the door 
closed up with mud. After two weeks 
it was discovered that they were inno- 
cent. They opened the door, and found 
the strong man dead, but the weak man 
safe and alive. They were still wonder- 
ing thereat, when a wise man said,— 
‘The opposite of this would have been 
strange ; for this man was a great eater, 
and could not bear the want of food, and 
so perished. But the other was in the 
habit of controlling himself; he endured, 
as was his wont, and was saved.’ 


STANZA. 
When to eat little is one’s natural wont, 
If hardship cross us, we easily bear it : 
But if we pamper ourselves in our hour of ease, 
When want comes, we of hardship die. 


We have many stories to illustrate 
the vanity of worldly grandeur, the 


nothingness of earthly prosperity, 
even at its highest estate; and 


* Compare with this the beautiful lines of another Persian poet : 
They say that once in a thousand years 
There cometh a true friend into our world: 
He came, and I had not risen from nothingness ; 
He shall come, and I have lain down in sorrow. 

+ Trench, Study of Words, p. 12. 
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thoughts like these must indeed have 
often forced themselves on Sadi’s 
mind when he saw the devastations of 
Asia by the scourge of the Mogul 
imvasions. 

One of the Arabian kings was sick in 
his old age, and the hope of surviving 
was cut off. Suddenly a horseman 
entered the portal, and brought good 


The Rose Garden of Sadi. 
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tidings, saying, —‘By the auspicious 
Sortens of aid we have taken such 
a castle, and the enemies are made 
prisoners, and the troops and peasantry 
in that quarter are entirely reduced to 
obedience.’ When the king heard this 
speech he heaved a cold sigh, and said, 
‘These joyful tidings are not for me, but 
for my enemies, that is, the heirs of my 
crown.’ 


VERSES. 
In this hope, alas! hath precious life been passed, 
That what was in my heart might enter in at my gate ; 
My long-bound hope hath come—yet what profit withal, 
Since hope is none that life passed can return ! 
The hand of death hath struck the drum of departure, 
Eyes of mine, ye must bid adieu to my head ; 
Palm of my hand, wrist, and arm, 
Ye too must bid farewell to each other. 
On me hath fallen Death, the enemy of desire, 
And you, oh my friends, must at last pass from me. 
All my days have passed in folly, 
I have failed, and do you by me take warning ! 

The old legendary splendours of Persia are ransacked to bear a similar 

testimony, in the inscription over the portico of King Feridun’s* palace. 
The world, oh brother, abides with none, 
Set thy heart on the world’s Maker—let that suffice thee. 
Rest not thy pillow and support on this world’s domain, 
For many a one suchas thee hath she fostered and slain. 
When the pure soul prepares to depart, 
What is death on a throne, or death on the bare ground? 


He reads also a like warning, ‘ written in letters of gold, upon Kai- 


Khusraw’s crown.’ 


What generations of mankind shall tread, 
What ages roll above my buried head, 

For hand from hand to me descends the crown, 
And hand from hand to others shall go down !¢ 


We have the following wild story 
about the great Raat of Ghazni, 
the conqueror of India, and the 
iconoclast hero of the temple of 
Somnath. 

One of the kings of Khurasan saw, in 
a dream, Sultan Mahmud Sabuktagin, a 
hundred years after his death, when all 


his body had dissolved and become dust, 
save his eyes, which, as heretofore, 
moved in their sockets and looked about 
them. All the sages were at a loss to 
interpret it, except a derwish, who made 
his obeisance, and said, ‘ He is still look- 
ing about him, because his kingdom is 
in the possession of others.’ 


VERSES. 
Many are the heroes whom they have buried under the ground, 
Of whose existence above it not one vestige is left ; 
That old carcase which they committed to earth, 
Earth hath so devoured it that not one bone remains. 
Still lives by his justice Nushirwan’s glorious name, 
Although long ages have passed with no Nushirwan here. 
Do good, my friend, while thou canst, and seize thy life as a prey, 
Ere the cry rises in the street, ‘ such an one is gone !"f 


* To this ancient hero of Persian romance, the discoveries of comparative 
philology have lately added a new and deeper interest. He has been identified with 
the Traitana of the Veda, and forms one great link between the ancient Persian 
and Hindu mythologies. 

+ We have given these fine lines in a friend’s translation. 


~ Compare what Jeremy Taylor says, that one day the bell shall toll, and it 
shall be asked ‘ for whom !’ and answered ‘ for us.’ 
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This insight into life runs through 
the Gulistan; no tinsel deceives 
him for an instant. Hear how he 
weighs the lot of the despot and the 
derwish in this life and the next. 


A king was regarding with a scornful 
eye a company of derwishes. One of 
them, acute enough to divine his 
feelings, said, ‘Oh king, in this world 
we are inferior to thee in military pomp, 
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but happier in our enjoyment ; in death, 
thy equals ; and at the day of judgment, 
if it please the most High God, thy su- 
periors.’ 

A similar feeling appears in the 
following, and how deeply beautiful 
is the couplet which closes it :— 

A king said to a holy man, ‘ Dost thou 
ever remember me? ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘ whenever I forget my God.’ 


DISTICH. 
To every side shall he wander whom God drives from His gate; 
But him whom He calls to His gate, He will never let go to another's. 


Connected with the above, we find in the first chapter a very striking 


parallel to Wolsey’s dying words,— 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


A vizier went to Zu’l-nun of Egypt, 
and requested the aid of his prayers, 
saying, ‘I am day and night employed 
in the service of the sultan, hoping for 
his favour and dreading his wrath.’ 


Zu’l-nun wept, and said, ‘If I had 
feared the most High God as thou 
fearest the sultan, I should have been of 
the number of the just.’ 


VERSES. 
Could he cease from all thoughts of earthly ease and pain, 
The derwish’s foot would touch the sky; 
And if the vizier but feared his God 
As he fears his king, he would be an angel. 


Nor are Sadi’s stories drawn only 
from human experience, as seen in 
others’ lives or his own; the re- 
sources of fable are also at his com- 
mand, and many a charming speci- 
men may be quoted from his works. 
Fable indeed has been always 
native to the East, since the days 
of Pilpay and Lokman; and its 
graver writers have not scrupled 
to employ it (like Dryden in his 
Hind and Panther) in the service 
of philosophy and religion—for- 


getful that these must lie beyond 
its sphere, since no effort of the 
imagination can suppose beasts to 
share in their interests. Two of 
Sadi’s are too well known to need 
quotation,—the clay that gained its 
perfume by association with the 
rose, and the drop of rain that fell 
into the sea and became a pearl. 
The following are less familiar; the 
first we give in Professor Eastwick’s 
graceful translation :— 


I saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 
With bands of grass suspended from a dome; _ 
T said, ‘ What means this worthless grass, that 1t 


Should im the rose’s fair 


circle sit?’ 


Then wept the grass and said, ‘ Be still, and know 
The kind their old associates ne’er forego; 

Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true! 

But in the garden of my lord I grew!’ 


In the leaves of the Koran I found a peacock’s feather; 
‘This place,’ I said to it, ‘is higher than thy worth.’ 

‘ Silence,’ it made answer, ‘ for to the beautiful, ; 
Wheresoever they set foot, all cross their hands in service |’ 


Mr. Eastwick remarks in his pre- 
face, with somewhat of a translator’s 
natural partiality, that ‘Sadi in 
wit is not inferior to Horace, whom 
he also resembles in his curiosa 
Jfelicitas.’ Without however claim- 


ing for him so eminent a place, there 
can be no question that Sadi’s 
sparkling wit lends a great charm 
to the Gulistan. Beside the varied 
interest of the stories, the sudden 
turns of thought and quick re- 
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partees of the dialogue add an air 
of great lightness and vivacity, 
which is heightened by a profusion 
of lively antitheses and ingenious 
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conceits. "We have selected a few 
of these scattered sayings, some of 
which have quite the point of pro- 
verbs. 


Though a Guebre keep his fire alight an hundred years, 

If he once fall into its flame it will burn him. 

You must bear with patience suppliants like me, 

For none throws a stone at a tree that bears no fruit. 

The deep sea is not turbid for a stone, 

The sage that is vexed is a shallow brook still. 

If the king declares that the day is night, 

You must answer, ‘ See, there are the moon and the Pleiads!’ 
Either the merchant with both his hands gathers gold into his bosom, 
Or else the wave one day tosses him dead on the beach.* 


Some of his shorter stories dis- 
play a good deal of caustic humour ; 
as that of the doctor, who gives to 
his pupil the following advice to 
get rid of his friends, when their 
visits took up too much of his 
time :—‘ Lend to such as are poor, 
and ask to borrow of such as are 
rich; and neither will trouble you 
any more:’ or that of the derwish, 
who had been struck on the head by 
a stone, and having no power to 
return the blow, had carefully laid 
the stone by, until, years after, 
finding his enemy in a pit, where 
the king’s displeasure has thrown 
him, he creeps stealthily up and 
returns the old blow with the iden- 
tical stone! 


Sadi’s poetry is of no very high 
order, yet it is always light and 
anne. A vein of real feeling 
runs through it all, like a little 
silver thread; and there is plenty 
of fancy in the images and thoughts. 
Moreover, his verses in the Gulis- 
tan are always short; the subject 
is handled with so light a touch, 
and the transitions are so rapid 
from theme to theme, that the 
reader is never wearied, but is lured 
on from story to story, verse to verse, 
with an ever-fresh variety. 

How beautiful, and yet how 
thoroughly Oriental, is the following 
tetrastich :— 


The muezzint unseasonably raised his voice from the minaret, 
For he knows not how much of the night is gone. 

Ask the length of the night from my eyelashes, 

For not one moment hath sleep passed on my eyes! 


Or these lines on youth and age:— 


When thou art old, let go thy childishness ; 
Leave to the young _— and merriment. 
] 


Seek not from the o 


man the gladness of youth ; 


For the stream that hath flowed by shall never return ; 
Now that the corn is ripe for the sickle, 
It waves not in the wind like the young blade. 


There are some strikin 


lines on Jacob and Joseph, with a mystical 


reference under them to the changing state of the holy man in his com- 
munion with God, ‘for the vision of the pious is between effulgence and 


obscurity :’— 


One asked of that once desolate father, 

*O old man, bright of soul and wise of knowledge, 

Thou didst smell the breath of thy son’s garment from Egypt, 
Why then sawest thou him not in Canaan’s pit ?’ 

‘ My state,’ he answered, ‘is as the lightning, 

Which one moment gleams and the next disappears. 


* There is an untranslatable play on the two meanings of kandr, ‘the bosom’ 
and ‘ the shore,’ 

+ ‘I was awakened this morning, about an hour before sunrise, by the crowing 
of cocks and the voice of the muezzin, heard beautifully through the stillness of the 
night, as he summoned all true believers to the house of prayer, proclaiming that 
‘prayer is better than sleep.’ ’—Pashley’s Crete, i. p. 285. 
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At one time I sit on heaven's highest eee 


At another I see not my own feet for 


arkness. 


If the derwish remained at one stay for ever, 
He might wash his hands of both worlds.’* 


The following lines might almost 
suggest the thought that Sadi had 
read the words of St. Paul, that ‘if 
one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it;’ and it is at least 


singular that they occur in a story 
where Sadi represents himself as 
offering prayers at the tomb of 
Yahya, or John the Baptist, at 
Damascus : 


The sons of Adam are members one of another, 
For in their creation they have a common origin; 
If fortune bring one member into pain, 

To the other members remains no rest ; 

And thou who feelest not for another’s sorrow, 
Hast no claim to the name of man. 


Sadi was a man of deep religious 
feeling, and there are sale proofs of 
it in his books. Like most Persian 
authors, he adopts the mystical 
phraseology of the Sufis; but we 
find in him far less of this style than 
in most of his contemporaries. It 


is confined chiefly to scattered 
verses, and incidental allusions, 
which just serve to give a shade of 
deeper colouring to the Gulistan’s 
varied picture. Such are lines like 
these :— 


Know’st thou what that nightingale of dawn said to me? 

‘ What man art thou who art ignorant of love ?’ 

All that thou seest is loud in extolling Him ; 

The heart, that is an ear, well knows the mystery ; 

’Tis not the nightingale alone that sings His praise to the rose, 
For in His praise its every thorn is a tongue! 


A deep feeling of natural piety breathes through such lines as the 
following, which express a sentiment such as one would hardly have looked 
for in a Mohammedan :— 


T have brought an excuse for my defect of service, 
For in my obedience I have no claim. 

The wicked repent them of their sins, 

But the holy seek forgiveness for their worship. 


Sadi, although a derwish and recluse (for the latter years of his life 
were spent in retirement), had too deep an insight into character to be de- 
ceived by the hermit’s exterior ; and his true estimate of seclusion is thus 
given : 

If every moment thy heart be wandering, 

Even in solitude thou wilt find no purity ; ; 
And though wealth, rank, fields, and merchandize be thine, 
If thy heart be with God, thou art still a hermit. 

The idea in the following lines is a favourite with him, and occurs 
several times in different forms :— 


Should the creature injure thee, sorrow not ; 
For from the creature cometh neither joy nor pain. 
Know, from God is the contrariety of friend and foe, 
For the heart of each is in his disposal. 
What though the arrow speeds from the bow ? 
The wise of heart know that the archer gave it aim. 
Sadi’s addresses to the Deity abound with striking thoughts ; witness 
these fine lines from the opening of the Gulistan. 
Oh loftier than all thought, 
Conception, fancy, or surmise, 
All vainly thou art sought, 
Too high for feeble man’s emprize : 


* That is, attain his re-union with God. 





Sonnet. 


Past is our festive day, 

And reached at length life’s latest span ; 
Thy dues are yet to pay, 

The dretlings of thy praise by man! 


Nor must we forget, when we 
would estimate Sadi’s true character 
and position, that these thoughts 
and feelings have been the product 
of Mohammedanism’s sterile soil. 
With all its grave errors; by its un- 
wavering acknowledgment of the 
divine Unity, Mohammedanism has 
been an immense advance on the 
paganismand idolatry which it super- 
seded; and may we not affirm, that it 
is by this amount of truth involved in 
its system, that it still keeps its 
ground as it does? Contrasted with 
the literature of a heathen nation— 
even of Greece or Rome—how far 
more noble and elevating are the 
moral ideas of the Arabians and 
the Persians. 

Sadi may have met with Chris- 
tians in his various wanderings, 
especially with Nestorians and 
Armenians, but in his day the deep 
heartburnings which the successive 
invasions of the Crusaders had raised 
were not yet quelled; and in his 
own case, the treatment which he 
had received at their hands at Tri- 

olis, was little likely to prepossess 
him in favour of their doctrines. 
Sadi’s travels, in truth, except so 
far as they led him in contact with 
individuals, were exclusively con- 
fined to the Mohammedan world. 
Within that wide circle he wandered 


‘ with hungry heart,’ like Ulysses of 
old, and his keen eye read with in- 
tensest interest the ever-varying 
weer of human character; but 

yond that sphere all was hid from 
him in Cimmerian darkness. Dim 
rumours may have reached him of 
Europe and its kingdoms, like 
Homer's ‘greatriver Zgyptus ;* but 
it was in Asia that he was at home. 
It was to the Mohammedan world 
that all his sympathies were 
bounded; Europe, with all its rude 
strength and energy, is non-extant to 
him. The declining feudal system 
and the rising municipal towns lay 
beyond the Mohammedan’s gaze: 
modern Europe was slowly bursting 
into life, but he knew it not. The 
decrepit Byzantine empire still 
lingered at Constantinople, and its 
shadow hid the substance from his 
eyes. Little did Sadi dream that 
during his very lifetime Asia’s sun 
was finally setting, to rise with fresh 
splendour in the West. He could 
see and mourn the shadows which 
were fast gathering over the East, 
in the fall of dynasties and the ruin 
of empires; but it was not for him 
to see, beyond the horizon, modern 
Europe slowly gathering together 
her latent elements, or to hear the 
herald of modern thought, Dante, 
singing his first song. 


SONNET. 


ORROW should visit us when we are young, 
Not when the journey of our life has pass’d 

Into the shadows tremulous and vast, 

That from our own ill-govern’d hearts have sprung. 

Are not the leaves in drooping autumn flung 
Upon the earth by the careering blast, 

While in fresh spring they bow to it and last? 
Young spirits thus can bend and rise unwrung. 
Come, Sorrow, while my heart all venture braves, 

While to itself my mind is still a realm! 

Then, tho’ the thunder roars, the whirlwind raves, 
And hungry surges threaten to o’erwhelm, 
Hope will unfurl the sail, Love grasp the helm, 

And the good ship shall dash aside the waves! 


* Odyssey, iv. 447. 
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KATE COVENTRY. 
An Autobiography. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DIGBY GRAND’ 


Cuaprer IX, 


O the bells rung merrily at Dan- 
gerfield, and the rustics huzzaed 
for their landlord, and the comely 
village maidens envied the bride; 
and Lucy was Lady Horsingham 
now, with new duties and a high 
beengpe and a large, fine, gloomy 
ouse, and jewels in her hair, and 
an aching heart in her bosom. 
Nevertheless, she determined to do 
her duty as a wife; and every hour 
of the day she resolved not to think 
of Cousin Edward. 

Years elapsed, and pretty Lucy 
became a gentle, handsome woman 
—kindly courteous, and beloved b 
all, timid and shrinking only with 


Sir Hugh. Her husband, wearied 


and discontented, mixed himself 
ws A in all the intrigues of the 
e 


day—became a stanch partisan of 
the House of Stuart, and sought for 
excitement abroad in proportion as 
he missed congeniality of feeling at 
home. It was an unhappy house- 
hold. Their one child was the 
mother’s sole consolation; she 
scarcely ever let it out of her pre- 
sence. They were a pretty sight, 
that loving couple, as they basked, 
in the sun of a ine summer’s morn- 
ing, on the terrace in front of the 
manor-house. The boy with his 
mother’s blue eyes and his own 
golden curls, and the arch, merry 
smile that he never got from stern 
Sir Hugh; and the fair, graceful 
woman, with her low white brow 
and her soft brown hair, and her 
sg gestures and gentle, sorrowing 
ace—that face that haunts poor 
Cousin Edward still. 

_ ‘Mamma!’ says the urchin, pout- 
ing his rosy lips, ‘why don’t you 
play with me ?—what are you think- 
mg of?’ and a shade passes over 
that kind face, and she blushes, 
though there is no one with her but 
the child, and catches him up and 
smothers him in kisses, and says, 
‘You, my darling,’ but nevertheless, 
I do not think at that moment she 


was thinking either of her boy or 
Sir Hugh. 

And where was Cousin Edward 
all the time? Why, at that par- 
ticular instant ional oint to sword- 

oint with Colonel Bludyer of the 

ragoons, slightly wounded in two 
places—cool and wary, and seeming 
to enjoy, with a sort of fierce 
pleasure, such a safety-valve for ex- 
citement as a duel with one of the 
best fencers in Europe. 

Cousin Edward was an altered 
man since he stood with the future 
Lady Horsingham in the moonlight. 
‘ An evil counsellor is despair ;’ and 
he had hugged that grim adviser to 
his heart. He had grown hand- 
somer, indeed, than ever; but the 
wild eye, the haggard brow, and the 
deep lines about his mouth, spoke 
of days spent in fierce excitement— 
nights passed in reckless dissipation. 
He had never forgotten . Lucy 
through it all, but even her image 
only goaded him to fresh extrava- 
gances—anything to deaden the 
sting of remembrance—anything to 
efface the maddening past. So 
Cousin Edward, too, became a 
Jacobite; and was there a daring 
scheme to be executed, a fool- 
hardy exploit to be performed— 
life and limb to be risked without 
a question—who so ready and so 
reckless as ‘handsome Ned Mere- 
dith ?” 

In the course of their secret 
meetings and cabals, he became 
slightly acquainted with Sir Hugh 
Horsingham ; and with the inexpli- 
cable infatuation peculiar to a man 
in love, he took a pleasure in even 
being near one so closely connected 
with Lucy, although that one was 
the very person who had deprived 
him of all he valued on earth. So 
it fell out that Sir Hugh Horsing- 
ham and Ned Meredith were 
supping at the Rose and Thistle, in 
close alliance, the table adjoining 
them being occupied by those 
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stanch Hanoverians, Col. Bludyer 
and Mr. Thornton. 

*‘Here’s ‘the Blackbird,’ ’* said 
Cousin Edward, tossing off a huge 
goblet of Bourdeaux, and looking 
round the room with an air of de- 
fiance as he proposed so well known 
atoast. Sir Hugh was aman of a 
certain grim humour, and as he 
drained his goblet and nodded to 
his companion, he added, ‘ May the 
rats dance to his whistle, 7 the 
devil—that’s you, Ned—take the 
hindmost !’ 

Colonel Bludyer rose from his 
chair, placed his cocked-hat on his 
head, and turned the buckle of his 
sword-belt in front. ‘The King!’ 
he shouted, raising his hat with one 
hand and filling a bumper with the 
other. ‘The King!’ : repeated, 
scowling fiercely at his two neigh- 
bours. 

‘Over the water!’ roared Ned 
Meredith ; and the Colonel, turning 
rapidly round, and mistaking his 
man, flung his cocked-hat right in 
Sir Hugh Horsingham’s face. 
Swords were out in a second— 
thrust, parry, and return passed 
like lightning, but the bystanders 
— the combatants; and 
Meredith, determining for the sake 
of Lucy that Sir Hugh should en- 
counter no unnecessary danger, took 
the whole quarrel on himself, and 
arranged a meeting for the follow- 
ing morning with the redoubtable 
Colonel Bludyer. Thus it was that 
while Lucy and her boy were bask- 
ing in the summer sunshine, Cousin 
Edward was exhausting all his 
knowledge of swordsmanship in 
vain endeavours to get within that 
iron colonel’s guard. The duel was 
fought on the ground now occupied 
by Leicester-square, Sir Hugh and 
Mr. Thornton officiating as seconds, 
though the latter being disabled 
from the effects of a recent encoun- 
ter, they did not, as was usual in 
those days, fight to the death, merely 
‘pour se désennuyer.’ Stripped to 
their shirts—in breeches and silk 
stockings, with no shoes—the an- 
tagonists lunged, and glared, and 
—. and twice paused for breath 

y mutual consent, with no further 
damage than two slight wounds in 
Ned's sword-arm. 
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‘Very pretty practice,’ said Mr. 

hornton, coolly taking a pinch of 
snuff, and offering his box to Sir 
Hugh ; ‘ I’m in despair at not being 
able to oblige you this fine morning.’ 

‘Some other time,’ replied Sir 
Hugh, with a grim smile; ‘D—a- 
tion,’ he added, ‘ Ned’s down.’ 

Sure enough, “ousin Edward was 
on the grass, striving in vain to raise 
himself, and gasping out that he 
‘wasn’t the least hurt.’ He had 
got it just between the ribs, and was 
trying to stanch the blood with a 
delicate laced handkerchief, in a 
corner of which, had he examined it 
closely, Sir Hugh would have found 
embroidered the well-known name 
of ‘Lucy.’ Poor Cousin Edward! 
it was all he had belonging to his 
lost love, and he would have been 
unwilling to die without that frag- 
ment of lace in his hand. 

‘A very promising fencer,’ re- 
marked Colonel Bludyer, as he 
wiped his rapier on the grass. ‘If 
he ever gets over it, he wont forget 
that ‘plongeant’ thrust in tierce. 
I never knew it fail, Thornton— 
never, with a man under thirty.’ 
So the Colonel put his coat on, and 
drove off to breakfast; whilst Sir 
Hugh took charge of Ned Meredith, 
and as soon as he was recovered 
—for his wound was not mortal— 
carried him down with him to get 
thoroughly well at Dangerfield Hall. 

It is an old, old story. Love 
outraged and set at defiance, bides 
his time, and takes his revenge. 
Dangerfield looked like a different 
‘ag now, so thought Lucy; and 

er spirits rose, and the colour came 
back to her cheek, and she even 
summoned courage to speak without 
hesitating to Sir Hugh. When 
Cousin Edward was strong enough 
to limp about the house, it seemed 
that glimpses of sunshine brightened 
those dark oak rooms, and ere he 
was able to take the air, once more 
leaning on Lucy’s arm, alas! 
alas! he had become even dearer to 
the impassioned, thoughtful woman, 
than he ever was to the timid vacil- 
lating girl. There was an addition 
now to the dinner party on the 
terrace in the bright autumn morn- 
ings, but the little boy needed no 
longer to ask mamma ‘ What she was 


* One of the many pass-words by which the adherents of the Chevalier distin- 


guished that ill-fated Prince. 
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thinking of;’ and the three would 
have seemed to a careless observer 
a happy family party—husband, 
wife, and child. Oh! that it could 
but have been so. 

In the mean time, Sir Hugh was 
again as usual busied with his State 
intrigues and party politics, and ab- 
sented himself for weeks together 
from the Hall; riding post to Lon- 
don night and day, returning at all 
sorts of unexpected hours, leavin 
again at a moment’s notice, an 
otherwise comporting himself in his 
usual mysterious, reserved manner. 
Yet those who knew him best 
opined there was something wrong 
en Sir Hugh. He was restless 
and preoccupied; his temper less 
easily excited about trifles than was 
his wont, but perfectly ungovernable 
when once he gave way to it. No 
man dared to questionhim. He had 
not a friend in the world who would 
have ventured to offer him a word 
of advice or consolation, but it was 
evident to his servants and his inti- 
mates that Sir Hugh was ill at ease. 
Who can tell the struggles that rent 
that strong proud heart? Who 
could see beneath that cold surface, 
and read the intense feelings of love, 
hatred, jealousy, or revenge that 
smouldered below, stifled and kept 
down by the iron will, the stubborn 
indomitable pride? There is a deep 
meaning in the legend of that 
Spartan boy who suffered the stolen 
fox to gnaw his very vitals, the 
while he covered him with his tunic, 
and preserved on his brave face a 
calm smile of unconcern. Most of 
us have a stolen fox somewhere ; 
but the weak nature writhes and 
moans, and is delivered from its 
torment, while the bold unflinching 
spirit preserves a gallant bearing 
before the world, and scorns to be 
relieved from the fangs that are 
draining its very life away. 

Whatever Sir Hugh saw or sus- 
pected, he said not a word to Lucy, 
nor was it until surmise had become 
certaintythat he forbade ‘Cousin Ed- 
ward’ the house. To him he would 
not condescend to explain his mo- 
tives; he simply wrote to him to 
say that on his return he should ex- 
pect to find his guest had departed, 
and that he had sufficient reasons 
for requesting his visits might not 
be repeated. With his wife he was 


Wounded, body and soul. 


if possible more austere and morose 
than ever, so once more the hall 
resumed its old aspect of cheerless- 
ness and desolation, and its mistress 
went moping about more than ever, 
miserable and broken-hearted. Such 
a state of things could not long go 
on: the visits forbidden openly, took 
place by stealth, and the climax 
rapidly approached which was to 
result in the celebrated Dangerfield 
tragedy. 

At this period there was set on 
foot another of those determined 
plots which, during the first two 
reigns of the House of Hanover, so 
constantly harassed that dynasty. 
Sir Hugh, of course, was a prime 
mover of the conspiracy, oul was 
much in London and elsewhere, 
gathering intelligence, raising funds, 
and making converts to his opinions. 
Ned Meredith, having, it is to be 
presumed, all his energies occupied 
in his own private intrigues, had 
somewhat withdrawn of late from 
the Jacobite party; and Sir Hugh 
heard, with his grim unmoved smile, 
many a jest and inuendo levelled at 
the absentee. 

One stormy winter's day the ba- 
ronet, well armed, cloaked, and 
booted, left his own house for the 
metropolis, accompanied by one 
trusty servant. He was bearing 
proses of importance, and was 

urrying on to lay them with the 
greatest dispatch before his fellow 
conspirators. As the evening was 
drawing on, Sir Hugh’s horse shied 
away from a wild figure, looming 
like some spectre in the fading light, 
and ere he had forced the animal 
back into the path, his bridle was 
caught by a half-naked lad, whom 
the rider at once recognised as an 
emissary he had often before em- 

loyed to be the bearer of secret 
intelligence, and who, under an 
affectation of being half-witted, con- 
cealed much shrewdness of obser- 
vation, and unimpeachable fidelity 
to the cause. 

‘ Whip and spur, Sir Hugh—whip 
and spur,’ said the lad, who seemed 
flustered and confused with drink— 
‘you may burst ro best horse be- 
twixt this and London, and all to 
get there before you're wanted. 
A dollar to drink, Sir Hugh, like 
Handsome Ned gave me this morn- 
ing—a dollar to drink, and I'll save 
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you a journey for the sake of the 
* Bonny White Rose’ and the ‘ Bird 
with the Yellow Bill.’’ 

Sir Hugh scrutinized the lad with 
a piercing eye, flung him a crown 
from his purse, and bid him ‘out 
with what he had to say, for that he 
himself was hurried, and must push 
on to further the good cause.’ The 
lad was sobered in an instant. 

‘Look ye here, Sir Hugh,’ he 
said, eagerly; ‘Handsome Ned went 
down the road at a gallop this morn- 
ing. There’s something brewing in 
London, fou may trust me, Sir 
Hugh, and I tried to stop him to 
learn his errand; but he tossed me 
a crown, and galloped on. He took 
the hill-road, Sir Hugh, and you 
came up the vale, but he’s bound 
for Dangerfield, I know, and may- 
hap he’s got papers that will save 
your journey to London ; no offence, 
Sir Hugh,’ added the lad, for the 
baronet’s face was black as mid- 
night. 

‘None, my good boy,’ was the 
reply in a hoarse, thick voice. ‘Hold, 
there’s another crown for you— 
drink it every farthing, you villain ! 
or I never give you asixpence again;’ 
and Sir Hugh rode on as though 
bound for London, but stopped a 
mile farther forward, at a place 
were two roads met, and entrust- 
ing his papers to his servant, bade 
him hasten on with them, whilst he 
galloped back through the darkness 
in the direction of his home. 

Home, indeed! had it ever been 
home to Sir Hugh? would it be 
home to-night? Whenhe got back 
there, and skulked into his own 
house like a midnight thief—what 
would he do P—why was he gallop- 
ing back so fast? Sir Hugh set his 
teeth tight, and holding his powerful 
horse hard by the head, urged him 
on faster than before. The lights are 
all out in the little village of which 
he is sole master, and his horse’s 
hoofs clattering through the street 
rouse the sleepy inmates for an in- 
stant, ere they return to their peace- 

ul rest. Sir Hugh is not sleepy, 
he feels as if he never should want 
to sleep again. 

How dark it is in the park, under 
those huge oldtrees. He fastens his 
horse to one of them with drooping 
branches, and after removing his 
pistols from their holsters, spreads 
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his cloak over the heaving flanks of 
the heated animal, Habit is second 
nature, and he does not forget the 
good horse. He strides through 
the shrubberies, and across Lucy’s 
garden, crushing with his heavy 
boot-heel the last flower that had 
lingered on into the winter. There 
is a light streaming from one of the 
windows in the gallery. Ha!—he 
may be right—he may not have re- 
turned in vain; for an instant a 
feeling of sickness comes over him, 
and he learns for the first time that 
he had cherished a hope he might be 
deceived. 

He can let himself in by the 
garden gate with his own pass-key. 
Ere he is aware, he is tramping up 
the corridor in his heavy horseman’s 
boots—his hand is on the door— 
there is a woman’s shriek—and Sir 
Hugh’s tall dark figure fills the door- 
way of Lucy’s sitting-room, where, 
alas! she is not alone, for the stern, 
angry husband is confronted by Ned 
Meredith. 

Lucy cowers down in a corner of 
the room, with. her face buried in 
her hands. Cousin Edward draws 
himself up to his full height, and 
looks his antagonist steadily in the 
face, but with an expression of calm 
despair that seems to say fate has 
now done her worst. Sir Hugh is 
cool, collected, and polite, nay, he 
can even smile, but he speaks 
strangely, almost in a whisper, and 
hisses through his set teeth. He 
has double-locked the door behind 
him, and turns to Cousin Edward 
with a grave courteous bow. 

‘You have done me the honour 
of an unexpected visit, Mr. Mere- 
dith,’ he says; ‘I trust Lady Hor- 
singham has entertained you hos- 
gg Pray, do not stir, Madam. 
Mr. Meredith, we are now quits, 
you saved my life when you en- 
countered Colonel Bludyer. I for- 
bore from taking yours, when I had 

roofs that it was my right. We 

ave now entered on a fresh account, 
but the game shall be fairly played. 
Mr. Meredith, you are a man of 
honour — yes, it shall be fairly 
pla ed.’ Ned’s lip quivered, but 

e ol and stood perfectly still. 
‘Lady Horsingham,’ continued Sir 
Hugh, ‘be good enough to hand me 
those tables, they contain a dice-box. 
Nay, Mr. Meredith,’ seeing Ned 
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about to assist the helpless, fright- 


ened woman, ‘when present, at least, 
I expect my wife to obey me.’ 
Lucy was foreed to rise, and, trem- 
bling in every limb, to present the 
tables to herlord. Sir Hugh placed 
the dice-box on the table, laid his 
pistols beside it, and taking a seat, 
motioned to Cousin Edward to do 
the same. ‘You are a man of 
honour, Mr. Meredith,’ he repeated ; 
‘we will throw three times, and the 
highest caster shall blow the other’s 
brains out.’ Lucy shrieked, and 
rushed to the door; it was fast, and 
her husband forced her to sit down 
and watch the ghastly game. 

‘Good God! Sir Hugh,’ exclaimed 
Cousin Edward, ‘this is too horrible, 
for your wife’s sake; any repara- 
tion I can make, I will, but this is 
murder, deliberate murder.’ 

‘You are a man of honour, Mr. 
Meredith,’ reiterated Sir Hugh; ‘I 
ask for no reparation but this—the 
chances are equal, if the stakes are 
high. You are my guest, or rather 
I should say Lady Horsingham’s 
guest. Begin.’ Cousin Edward’s 


face turned ghastly pale: he took 
the box, shook it, hesitated, but the 


immovable eye was fixed on 
him; the stern lips repeated once 
more, ‘You are a man of honour,’ 
and he threw—‘ Four.’ It was now 
Sir Hugh’sturn. With a courteous 
bow he received the box, and threw 
— Seven.’ Again the adversaries 
cast, the one a six, the other a 
three; and now they were even 
in the ghastly match. Once more 
Cousin Edward shook the box, and 
theleaping dice turned up—‘ Eleven.’ 
Lucy’s white face stood out in the 
lamp-light, as she watched with 
stony eyes that seemed to have 
lost the very power of sight. 

‘For God's sake, forego this fright- 
fuldetermination, Sir Hugh,’ pleaded 
Cousin Edward; ‘ take my life in a 
fair field. I will offer no resistance, 
but you can hardly expect to outdo 
my throw, and nothing shall induce 
me to take advantage of it: think 
better of it, Sir Hugh, I entreat 
you.’ 

‘You are a man of honour, Mr. 
Meredith, and so am I,’ was the 
only reply, as Sir Hugh brandished 
the box aloft, and thundered it down 
on the table—‘Sixes!’ ‘Good cast- 
ing,’ he remarked, and at the same 
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instant, cocking the pistol nearest to 
him, discharged it full into his anta- 
gonist’s bosom. The bullet sped 
through a delicate lace handkerchief 
which he always wore there, straight 
and true into Cousin Edward's 
heart. As he fell forward across 
the table, a dark stream flowed 
slowly, slowly along the carpet, till 
it dyed the border of Lucy’s white 
dress with a crimson stain. She 
was on her knees, apparently in- 
sensible, but one small hand felt the 
cold, wet contact, and she looked at 
it, and saw that it was blood. Once 
more she uttered a shriek that rang 
through those vast buildings, and 
rushed again to the door to find it 
locked. In sheer despair she made 
for the window, threw open the case- 
ment, and ere Sir Hugh could seize 
or stop her, flung herself headlong 
into the court below. When the hor- 
rified husband looked down into the 
darkness, a wisp of white garments, a 
bruised and lifeless body, was all that 
remained of Lady Horsingham. 
That night one-half of Danger- 
field Hall was consumed by fire. 
Its mistress was said to have pe- 
rished in the flames. The good 
neighbours, the honest count 
people, pitied poor Sir Hugh, gal- 
loping back from London to find 
his house in ruins and his wife a 
corpse. His gay companions missed 
‘Ned Meredith’ from his usual 
haunts, but it was generally sup- 
posed he had obtained a mission to 
the court of St. Germains, and 
there was a rumour that he had 
perished in a duel with a French 
marquis. A certain half-witted lad 
might have elucidated the mystery, 
but he had been kidnapped and sent 
to the plantations. After many 
years he returned to England, and 
on his death-bed left a written 
statement implicating Sir Hugh in 
the double crime of arson and 
murder. But long ere this the 
culprit had appeared before a 
tribunal which admits of no prevari- 
cation, and the pretty boy with the 
olden curls had become lord of 
angerfield Hall. The long cor- 
ridor had been but partially de- 
stroyed. It was repaired, and re- 
furnished by successive generations; 
but guests and servants alike 
refused to sleep again in that dreary 
wing, after the first trial. Every 
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night, so surely as the old clock 
tolled out the hour of twelve, a rush 
of feet was heard along the passage 
—a window looking into the court 
was thrown open—a piercing scream 
from a woman’s voice rung through 
the building—and those who were 
bold enough to look out, averred 
that they beheld a white figure 
leap wildly into the air and disap- 
pear. Some even went so far as 
to affirm that drops of blood, freshly 
sprinkled, were found every morning 
on the pavement of the court. But 
no one ever doubted the Danger- 
field ghost to be the nightly appa- 
rition of Lucy, Lady Horsingham. 
At length, in my grandfather's time, 
certain boards being lifted to admit 
of fresh repairs in the accursed 
corridor, the silver-mounted guard 
of a rapier, the stock and barrel of 
a stated, with a shred of lace on 
which the letter ‘L’ was yet visible, 
were discovered by the workmen. 
They are in existence still. What- 
ever other remains accompanied 
them turned to dust immediately 
on exposure to the air. That 
dust was however religiously col- 
lected and buried in the mauso- 
leum appropriated to the Horsing- 
hams. Since then the ghost has 
been less troublesome; but most 
of the family have seen or heard it 
at least once in their lives. I con- 
fess that if ever I lie awake at 
Dangerfield till the clock strikes 
twelve, I invariably stop my ears, 
and bury my head under the bed- 
clothes for at least a quarter of an 
hour. By these means I have 
hitherto avoided any personal ac- 
quaintance with the spectre, but 
nothing on earth would induce me 
to walk down that corridor at mid- 
night, and risk a private interview 
with the Dangerfield ghost! 


Carter X. 


As for spending a whole morning 
in the drawing-room with the ladies, 
it is what 1 cannot and will not 
submit to. Working and scandal, 


seandal and working, from half-past 
ten till two, is more than I can 
stand, so the very first morning I 
was at Dangerfield I resolved to 
break the chain at once, and do as 
I always meant to do for the future. 
Accordingly, 


immediately after 
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breakfast I popped my bonnet on, 
the lavender one, that had done a 
good deal of London work, but was 
still quite good enough for the 
country, and started off for a walk 
by myself, confiding my intentions 
to no one, as I walla if I didI 
should have Aunt Deborah’s ‘ Kate, 
pray don’t overheat yourself, my 
dear. Do wrap yourself up, and 
take care not to catch cold;’ and 
Lady Horsingham’s sarcastic smile, 
and ‘In my time, Miss Coventry, 
young ladies were not in the habit 
of trailing all over the country by 
themselves, but I expect soon to 
hear of their farming and fishing, 
and shooting, I shouldn’t wonder— 
not worse than hunting, at any rate. 
However, I say nothing.’ And 
Cousin Amelia, with her lackadaisi- 
cal sneer, and her avowal that she 
‘was not equal to much walking ;’ 
and her offer to ‘go as far as the 
garden with me in the afternoon.’ 
So I tripped down the back stair- 
case, and away to the stables, with a 
bit of sugar for Brilliant, who had 
arrived safely by the train, in com- 
pany with White-Stockings ; andon 
through the kitchen-garden and 
the home farm up to the free, fresh, 
breezy down. do enjoy a walk 
by myself, and it was the last chance 
I should have of one, for Cousin 
John was expected that very day, 
and when Cousin John and I are any- 
where together, of course we are in- 
separable. But I am sure an occa- 
sional stroll quite by oneself does one 
more good than anything. I think 
of such quantities of things that 
never occur to me at other times. 
Fairies, brigands, knights, and dam- 
sels, and all sorts of wild adventures; 
and I feel so brave and determined, 
as if I could face anything in aright 
cause, and so good, and I make such 
excellent resolutions, and walk faster 
and faster, and get more and more 
romantic, like a goose, as I know I 
am. Well, it was a beautiful morn- 
ing, early in autumn—blue sky, light 
fleecy clouds, a sharp clear air from 
the north, the low country studded 
with corn-ricks, and alive with 
reapers, and cart teams, and cattle. 


’ A green valley below me, rich in fine 


old timber, and clothed with high 
thick hedgerows, concealing the slug- 
gish river that stole softly away, and 
only gleamed out here and there to 
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light up the distance, whilst above 
and around me stretched far and 
wide the vast expanse of down, cut- 
ting sharply against the sky, and 
dwarfing to mere shrubs the clumps 
of old fir-trees that relieved its mag- 
nificent monotony. Iwas deep in a 
day-dream, and an imaginary con- 
versation with Frank Lovell, in 
which I was running over with much 
mental eloquence what J should 
oy and what he would say, and 
what J should reply to that, when 
a shrill whistle caused me to start 
and turn suddenly round, whilst at 
the same instant a great black re- 
triever bounced up against my legs, 
and two handsome pointers raced 
by me as if just emancipated from 
the kennel. The consequence of all 
this was, that I stepped hastily on 
a loose stone, amet my foot the 
wrong way under me, and came 
down with a slightly sprained ankle, 
and the black retriever, an animal 
of exceedingly noisome breath, 
affectionately licking my face. 

‘Down, Juno! I beg your pardon 
a million times; get down, you bitch! 
How shall I ever apologize; confound 
you, get down;’ said an agitated 
voice above me; and looking up, I 
espied the red-haired stranger of the 
railway, dressed in a most conspi- 
cuous shooting costume, white hat 
and all, whose dogs had been the 
means of bringing me thus suddenly 
to the earth, and on whom I was 
now dependent for succour and sup- 

ort till I should be able to reac 

ome. 

In such an emergency my new 
friend was not half so confused and 
shy as I should have expected. He 
seemed to summon all his energies 
to consider what was best to be 
done; and as my foot pained me 
considerably when I tried to walk, 
particularly down-hill, he made no 
more ado, but lifted me carefully in 
his arms, and proceeded inconti- 
nently to carry me off in the di- 
rection of Dangerfield Hall, where 
he seemed intuitively to know I was 
at present residing. 

t was, to say the least of it, an 
unusual situation. A man I had 
never seen but once before in my 
life—and here was I lying in his 
arms (a precious weight he must 
have found me !), and looking up in 
his face like a child in its nurse’s, 
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and the usages of society making it 
incumbent on us both to attempta 
sort of indifferent conversation 
about the weather, and the country, 
and the beauty of the scenery, 
which the juxtaposition of our re- 
spective faces rendered ludicrous in 
the extreme. 

‘A tempting day for a walk, Miss 
—ah—ah—’ (he didn’t know my 
name—how should he?—and was 
now beginning to get very red, 
partly from the return of his 
constitutional shyness, and partly 
from the severity of his exertions), 
‘I hope your foot does not pain you 
quite so much ; be good enough to 
lean a little more this way.’ Poor 
man—how his arms must have 
ached !—whilst I replied somewhat 
in this fashion :—‘ Thank you; I’m 
better, I shall soon be able to walk, 
I think: this is indeed a lovely 
country; don’t you find me very 
cant ‘I think I could carry you 
a good many miles,’ he said, quietly ; 
and then seemed so shocked at such 
an avowal, that he hardly opened 
his lips again, and put me down the 
very first time I asked him, and 
offered me his arm with an acces- 
sion of confusion that made me 
feel quite awkward myself. Truth 
to tell, my ankle was not sprained, 
only twisted, and when the imme- 
diate pain wore off, I was_prett 
sound again, and managed, wit 
the assistance of my new acquain- 
tance’s arm, to make a very good 
walk of it. So we plodded on quite 
sociably towards the Hall, and my 
friend took leave of me at the farm 
with a polite bow, and a sort of 
hesitating manner that most shy 
men possess, and which would lead 
one to infer they have always got 
something more to say that never 
is said. I knew I should be well 
scolded if I avowed my accident 
to any of the family; besides, I 
did not quite fancy facing all the 
inquiries as to how I got home, and 
Cousin Amelia’s sneers about errant 
damsels and wandering knights, so 
I stole quietly up to my room, 
bathed my foot in eau de Cologne, 
and remained perdue till dinner- 
time, in despite of repeated messages 
from my aunts, and the arrival of 
Cousin John. 

People ma 


talk about country 
pleasures an 


country duties, and 
U 
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all the charms of country life, but 
it appears to me that a good many 
things are done under the titles of 
pleasure and duty which belong in 
reality to neither; and that those 
who live entirely in the country, 
inflict on themselves a_ great 
variety of unnecessary disagreeables, 
as they lose a great many of its 
chief delights. Of all receipts for 
weariness, commend me to a dinner- 
party of country neighbours by day- 
ight,—people who know each other 
just well enough to have opposite 
interests and secret jealousies,— 
who arrive ill at ease in their 
smart dresses to sit through a 
protracted meal with hot servants 
and forced conversation, till one 
young lady on her promotion 
eing victimized at the piano-forte, 
enables them to yawn unobserved, 
and welcome ten o'clock brings 
round the carriage and tipsy coach- 
man, in order that they may enter 
on their long, dark, dreary drive 
home through lanes and bye-ways, 
which is only endurable hom the 
consideration that the annual ordeal 
has been accomplished, and that 
they need not do it again till this 
time next year. 

There was a dinner-party at Dan- 
gerfield regularly once a month, and 
this was the day. Aunt Horsing- 
ham was great on these occasions, 
astonishing the neighbours as much 
with her London dresses, as did 
Cousin Amelia with her London 
manners. We all assembled a few 
minutes earlier than usual in the 
drawing-room, so as to be ready to 
receive our guests, and great was 
the infliction on poor Aunt Deborah 
and my humble self. How they 
trooped in, one after another! Sir 
Brian and Lady Banneret, and 
Master Banneret, and two Miss 
Bannerets: these were the great 
cards of the party, so Lady Hor- 
singham Meseh Lady Banneret and 
the young ladies, nal opined Master 
Banneret was grown, much to the 
indignation of that young gentleman, 
who being an Oxonian of course 
considered himself a man. Sir 
Brian was a od - humoured, 
jolly old boy, with a loud laugh, 
and stood with his coat-tails lifted 
and his back to the empty fire-place 
in perfect ease and contentment: 
not so his lady ; first she scrutinized 
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everything Lady Horsingham had 
got on, then she took a review of 
the furniture, and specially marked 
one faded place in the carpet; lastly, 
she turned a curious and disap- 
pointed glance on myself. I ac- 
counted for the latter mark of dis- 
pleasure by the becoming shade of 
my gown; I knew it was a pretiy 
one, and would meet with feminine 
censure accordingly. The Ban- 
nerets were soon followed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Plumridge, a "newly- 
married couple, who were féted ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Plumridge was a 
light-haired, unmeaning-looking in- 
dividual, partially bald, with a blue 
coat end white satin neckcloth ; his 
bride a lively, sarcastic, black-eyed 
little woman, that must have mar- 
ried him for her own convenience— 
they said afterwards she was once a 
governess, but at all events she held 
her own handsomely when alone 
with the ladies after dinner, and, 
partly from good humour, partly 
from an exceedingly off-hand natural 
manner, forced even Lady Banneret 
to be civil to her. Then came the 
Marmadukes and the Marygolds, 
and old Miss Finch in a sedan-chair 
from the adjoining village, and a 
oodish-looking man whose name 
i never made out, and Mr. Sprigges, 
the curate; and lastly, in a white 
heat and a state of utter confusion, 
my shy acquaintance of the rail- 
way and the poem who was 
ushered in by Lady Horsingham’s 
pompous butler under the style and 
title of Mr. Haycock. He ee 
to be a great friend of the family, 
and, much to his own discomfiture, 
was immediately laid violent hands 
on by my aunt and cousin, the 
former not thinking it necessary to 
present him to me, till he offered 
me his arm to take me in to dinner, 
when her face of reproval on his 
stammering out he ‘had met Miss 
Coventry before,’ was worth any- 
thing, expressive as it was of shocked 
propriety and puzzled astonishment. 
When you have a secret — 
known to your two selves, even with 
a shy man, it is wonderful how it 
brings him on. Before the sou 
was off the table, Squire Haycock 
and I had become wonderfully good 
friends. He had hoped ‘my ankle 
did not pain me,’ and I had trusted 
‘ his arms did not ache ;’ he had even 
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one the length of ‘ vowing’ that 
ite would have shot his clumsy re- 
triever for being the cause of the 
accident, only he let him off because 
if it hadn’t been for the dog—’ and 
here, seeing Cousin Amelia’s eye 
fixed upon us, my companion wpe 
dead short, and concealed his blushes 
in a glass of champagne. Taking 
courage from that well-iced stimu- 
lant, he reverted to our railway 
journey in company. 

‘I knew you again, this morning, 
Miss Coventry, 1 assure you, a long 
way off; in fact, I was going the 
other way, only, a you walkin 
in that lonely part of the Down, 
feared you might be frightened’ (he 
was getting bright scarlet again), ‘and 
I determined to watch you at a little 
distance, and be ready to assist you 
if you were alarmed by tramps, or 
sheep-dogs, or——’ 

I thought he was getting on too 
fast, so i stopped him at once by 
replying : 

‘Tom well able to take care of 
myself, Mr. Haycock, I assure you, 
and I like best walking quite alone;’ 
after which I turned my shoulder 
a little towards him, and completely 
discomfited him for the rest of 
dinner. One great advantage of 
diffidence in a man is, that one can 
30 easily reduce him to the lowest 
depths of despondency ; but then, 
on the other hand, he is apt to 
think one means to be more cruel 
than one does, and one is obliged to 
be kind in proportion to one’s pre- 
vious coldness, or the stupid creature 
breaks away altogether. When the 
ladies got up to leave the dining- 
room, i dropped my handkerchief 
well under the table, and when it 
was returned to me by the Squire, 
T gave him such a look of gratitude 
as I knew would bring him back to 
me in the evening. Nobody hates 


flirting so much as myself, but 
what is one to do shut up in a 


country-house, with no earthly 
thing to oceupy or amuse one P 

Tea and coffee served but little to 
produce cordiality amongst the fe- 
male portion of the guests after 
their flight to the drawing-room. 
Lady Horsingham and Lady Ban- 
neret talked apart on a sofa; they 
were deep in the merits of their re- 
spective preachers and the failings 
of their respective maids. . 
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Marmaduke and Mrs. Marygold 
having had a ‘ Book-Club’ feud, did 
not speak to each other, but com- 
municated through the medium of 
Miss Finch, whose deafness ren- 
dered this a somewhat unsatisfactory 
process. Aunt Deborah went to 
sleep, as usual ; and I tried the two 
Miss Bannerets consecutively, but 
ascertained that neither would open 
her lips, at least in the presence of 
mamma. At last I found a vacant 
place by the side of Mrs. Plumridge, 
and discovered immediately, with 
the peculiar freemasonry which I 
believe men do not possess, that she 
was one of my sort. She liked walk- 
ing, riding, driving, dancing, all that 
I liked, in short; and she hated 
scandal-gossiping, sensible women, 
morning visits, and worsted-work, 
for all of which I confess to an un- 
qualified aversion. We were getting 
fast friends when the gentlemen 
came in from their wine, honest Sir 
Brian’s voice sounding long before 
he entered the room, and the worthy 
gentleman himself rolling in with an 
unsteady step, partly from incipient 
gout, and partly, I fancy, from a 
good deal of port wine. He took a 
vacant seat by me almost immedi- 
ately, chiefly, I think, because it was 
the nearest seat; and avowing openly 
his great regard and admiration for 
my neighbour, Mrs. Plumridge, pro- 
ceeded to make himself agreeable to 
both of us in his own way,—though 
I am concerned to state that he trod 
heavily on my sprained foot, and 
spilt the greater part of a cup of 
coffee over her satin gown. ‘The 
Squire, whose nerves for the present 
were a above blushing pitch, 
soon joined our little party, and 
whilst the two Miss Bannerets per- 
formed an endless duet on Aunt 
Horsingham’s luckless piano-forte, 
and their brother, choking in his 
stiff white neckcloth, turned over 
the leaves, Sir Brian bantered Mr. 
Haycock gracefully on his abste- 
miousness after dinner, an effort of 
self-denial of which no one could 
accuse him, and vowed, with much 
laughter, that ‘ Haycock must be in 
love! in love, Miss Coventry, don’t 
you think so? A man that always 
used to take his two bottles as regu- 
larly as myself—I am a foe to excess, 
ladies, but Haycock’s an anchorite, 
d—— me—a monk. Haycock! 
v2 
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monks must marry, you know !— 
wouldn’t he look well with his feet 
shaved, Miss Coventry, and his 
head bare, and a rope round his 
neck?’ Sir Brian was getting con- 
fused, and had slightly transposed 
the clerical costume to which he 
alluded ; but was quite satisfied that 
his little badinage was witty and 
amusing in the extreme; indeed, 
Mrs. Plumridge and I couldn’t help 
laughing; but poor Squire Haycock’s 
embarrassment was so intense that 
he ordered his carriage immediately, 
and took leave, venturing however, 
at the very last, to shake me by the 
hand, and braving once again the 
banter of the inebriated baronet. 
‘Stole away,’ said Sir Brian: ‘a 
shy man, Miss Coventry, a shy, 
diffident man, my friend Haycock, 
but true as steel—not a better land- 
lord in the county—excellent neigh- 
bour— useful magistrate — good 
house—beautiful garden—lots of 
poultry, and a glass bee-hive—wants 
nothing but a wife :—order the car- 
riage, my lady. Mrs. Plumridge, 
you must come and see us at Slop- 
erley, and don’t forget to bring 
lumridge. Miss Coventry, you're 


a charming young lady, mind you 


come too ;’ so jolly Sir Brian wished 
us both a most affectionate good- 
night, and shaking Aunt Horsing- 
ham violently by both hands, packed 
himself into his carriage in a state 
of high good-humour and confusion. 
Thave since heard that on his arrival 
at Slopperley he stoutly refused to 
get out, detecing that he preferred 
to ‘sit in the carriage whilst the 
changed horses,’ and avowing, muc 
to his old butler’s astonishment, his 
resolution to go ‘at least one more 
stage that night.’ 


Cuartrer XI. 


I must despair of being able insim- 
ple narrative to convey the remotest 
idea of the dulness of Dangerfield 
Hall; but as during my residence 
there I beguiled the weary hours 
by keeping a Diary (bound in blue 
velvet, with brass clasps, and a Bra- 
mah lock), I have it in my power, 
by transcribing a few of its pages, 
to present to my readers my own 
impressions of life in that well- 
regulated establishment. I put 
things down just as they happened, 
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with my own reflections, more or 
less philosophical, on the events of 
each day. My literary labours 
were invariably carried on after the 
family had retired for the night ; and 
I may observe that a loose white 
dressing-gown, trimmed with Mech- 
lin lace and pink ribbons, one’s 
hair of course Giles ‘taken down,’ 
is a costume extremely well adapted 
to the effects of composition. I 
take a day from the Diary at random. 

Thursday.—Up at half-past seven: 
peeped in the dum the instant I 
was out of bed, and wondered how 
Cousin Amelia looks when she 
wakes ; yellowish, I should think, 
and by no means captivating, par- 
ticularly if she wears a nightcap. 
I don’t care how ugly a woman is, 
she has no right to look anything 
but fresh in the morning, and yet 
how few possess this advantage. 
Nothing like open air and plenty of 
exercise ; saving one’s complexion 
is undoubtedly the very way to 
spoil it. Saw Brilliant and White- 
Stockings going to exercise in the 
park: what coddles they look on 
these fine autumn mornings, covered 
with clothing. Felt very keen 
about hunting; the same feeling 
always comes on at the fall of the 
leaf; shouldn’t wonder if I could 
jump a gate, with my present nerves. 
Should like once in my life to 
plant a field of horsemen, and show 
these gentlemen how a woman can 
ride. Interrupted in my day-dreams 
by Lady Horsingham’s bell, and 
huddled on my things in a tremen- 
dous hurry; forced to wash my 
hands in cold water, which made the 
tips of my fingers as red as radishes 
for the rest of the day. Got down 
to prayers by half-past eight, and 
took Aunt Deborah her tea and 
toast from the breakfast-table at 
nine. 

Breakfast dull, and most of the 
party cross: Aunt Horsingham is 

enerally out of humour at break- 
fast time, particularly on Sundays. 
Cousin Amelia suggested my towels 
were too coarse, ‘they had rubbed 
a colour into my cheeks like a dairy- 
maid’s.’ John said I looked like a 
rose; a tea-rose, he added, as I 
handed him his cup. Cousin John 
is getting quite poetical, and de- 
cidedly improved since he left 
London. I wonder whom he got that 
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letter from that was lying on his 
plate when he came down? I am 
not curious, but I just glanced at the 
direction, and I am certain it was in 
a lady’s hand—not that it’s any 
business of mine, only I should 
think Miss Molasses would hardl 
have the face to write to him. 
wonder whether there is anything 
between John and Miss Molasses. 
I asked him, half spitefully, the 
other day, how he could bear to be 
parted from her now the season was 
over; and he seemed so pleased at 
my taking an interest in the thing 
at all, that I had no patience to go 
on with my cross-questioning. I 
don’t think she’s good enough for 
John, I must confess, but he is 
easily imposed on by young ladies, 
as indeed, for that matter, are the 
rest of his great thick-headed sex. 
When breakfast was over, and 
Cousin Amelia went off as usual to 
practise her music for an hour or 
two, I thought I might steal away 
for a visit to my favourites in the 
stable ; indeed, I saw John at the 
front door, in ahideous wide-awake, 
with a long cigar in his mouth; but 
I was waylaid by Aunt Horsingham, 
and as these visits to the stable are 
strictly forbidden, I was obliged to 
follow her into the drawing-room, 
and resign myself for the whole 
morning to that dreadful worsted- 
work, more especially as it was 
coming on a drizzling mist, and 
there was no pretext for my usual 
walk, 

‘I am glad to see you getting 
more sociable, Kate,’ said Lady 
Horsingham, in her dry, harsh voice, 
as I took a seat beside her and 
opened my work-basket; ‘it is never 
advisable for any young lady to 
affect singularity, and I have ob- 
served with some concern that your 
demeanour on many occasions is 
very unlike that of the rest of your 
8ex.’ 

I never give in to Aunt Hor. 
singham ; after all, she’s not my own 
aunt, so I answered as pertly as 
ever I could. 

‘No; you mean I don’t spend 
the morning in looking in the glass, 
and talking evil of my neighbours ; 
I don’t scream when I see a beetle, 
or go into convulsions because there’s 
a mouse in the room. I’ve got two 
legs, very good legs, Aunt Horsing- 
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ham—shall I show you them P—and 
I like to use them, and to be out of 
doors amongst the trees, and the 
grass, and the daisies, instead of 
counting stitches for work that 
nobody wants, or writing letters 
that nobody reads. I had rather 
give Brilliant a good ‘lucketing’’ 
(Aunt Horsingham shuddered, I 
knew she would, and used the word 
on purpose) ‘ over an open heath or 
a line of grass, than go bodkin in a 
chariot, seven miles an hour, and 
both windows up. Thank you, 
Aunt Horsingham, you would like 
to make a fine lady of me—a useless, 
sickly, lackadaisical being, instead 
of a healthy, active, plucky, light- 
hearted woman; much obliged to 
you—lI had rather stay as I am.’ 

‘Miss Coventry,’ said my aunt, 
who was completely posed by my 
volubility, and apparently shocked 
beyond the power of expression at 
my opinions; ‘ Miss Coventry,’ she 
repeated, ‘if these are indeed your 
sentiments, I must beg, nay, I 
must insist, on your keeping them 
to yourself whilst under this roof, 
‘Amelia,my dear’ (to my cousin, who 
was gliding quietly into the room), 
‘ Amelia, go back to your music for 
ten minutes. I must insist, Miss 
Coventry, that you do not inoculate 
my daughter with these pernicious 
doctrines—this mistaken view of 
the whole duties and essentials of 
your sex. Do you think men ap- 

reciate a woman who, if she had 
but a beard, would be exactly like 
one of themselves? Do you think 
they like to see their ideal hot and 
dishevelled, plastered with mud, 
and draggled with wet? Do you 
think they wish her to be strong 
and independent of them, and per- 
haps their superior at those very 
sports and exercises on which the 
seme themselves? Do you thin 
they are to be taken by storm, and, 
so to speak, bullied into admiration ? 
You're wrong, Kate, you’re wrong, 
and I believe I am equally wrong 
to talk to you in this strain, inas- 
much as the admiration of the other 
sex ought to be the last thing coveted 
or thought of by a young person of 
yours.’ 

‘I’m sure, aunt, I don’t want the 
men to admire me,’ I replied; ‘ but 
I would not give much for the ad- 
miration of one who could be jealous 
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of me for so paltry a cause as my 
riding better than himself; and as 
for ideals, I don’t know much about 
such things, but I think a man’s 
ideal may do pretty well what she 
likes, = | he is sure to think every- 
thing she does do is perfect. Be- 
sides, I don’t see why tshould bully 
him into liking me because I am 
fond of the beautiful ‘ out of doors ’ 
instead of the fire-side. And 
courageous women, like courageous 
men, are generally a deal more 

entle than the timid ones. I’ve 

nown ladies who would not ven- 
ture in a carriage or into a boat, 
who could wage a war of words 
with their husbands bitterer than 
the veriest trooper would have at 
his command; and I’ve heard Cousin 
John say that there is scarcely an 
instance of a veritable heroine in 
history, from Joan of Are down- 
wards, who was not in her private 
life as sweet, as gentle, and as 
womanly, as she was high-couraged 
and undaunted when the moment 
came that summoned all her energies 
to the encounter. Unselfishness is 
the cause in both cases, you may 
depend. People that are always so 
dreadfully afraid something is going 
to happen to them, think a great 
deal more of self than of anything 
else; and the same cause which 
makes them tremble at imaginar 
danger for their own sakes, will 
make them forgetful of real suf- 
ferings in which they themselves 
have no share. I had rather bea 
hoyden, Aunt Horsingham, and go 
on in my own way. I have much 
more enjoyment, and upon my 
word I don’t think I’m one bit 
a worse member of society than if 
I was the most delicate fine lady 
that ever fainted away at the over- 
powering smell of a rose-leaf or 
the merry peal of a noisy child’s 
laugh.’ 

My aunt lifted up her hands and 
gave in, for the return of Cousin 
Amelia from the music-room effec- 
tually prevented further discussion, 
and we beguiled the time till lun- 
cheon by alternate fits of scandal and 
work, running through the cha- 
racters of most of the neighbours 
within twenty miles, and completely 
demolishing the reputation of my 
friend as they called her, lively, 
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sarcastic little Mrs. Plumridge. 
John was off rabbit-shooting, so of 
course he did not appear at that 
meal so essential to ladies; and 
after Cousin Amelia, by wa 
of being delicate, had got throug 
two cutlets, the best part of a 
chicken, a plateful of rice-pudding, 
and a large glass of sherry, I ven- 
tured to propose to her that if the 
afternoon held up we should have 
a walk. 

‘I’m not equal to much fatigue,’ 
said she, with a languid air and a 
heavy look about her eyes which I 
attributed to the luncheon, ‘ but if 
you like we'll go to the garden and 
the hothouses, and be back in time 
for a cup of tea at five o’clock.’ 

‘Anything to get out of the 
house,’ was my fn and forthwith 
I rushed upstairs, two steps at a 
time, to put on my things, whilst my 
aunt whispered to her daughter, 
loud enough for me to hear, ‘She 
really ought to have been a man, 
Emmy; did you ever see such a 
hoyden in your life ?” 

t was pleasant to get out even 
into that formal garden. The day 
was soft and misty, such as one 
often finds it towards the close of 
autumn—dark, without being chill, 
and the withered leaves strewed the 
earth in all the beauty of wholesome 
natural decay. Autumn makes 
some people miserable ; I confess it 
is the time of year that I like best. 
Spring makes me cross if it’s bad 
weather, and melancholy if it’s fine. 
Summer is very enjoyable, certainly, 
but it has a luxuriance of splendour 
that weighs down my spirits; and 
in those glorious hot, dreamy, hay- 
making days, 1 seem unable to 
identify myself sufficiently with all 
the beauty around me, and to pine 
for I don’t exactly know what. 
Winter is charming, when it don’t 
freeze, with its early candle-light 
and long evenings; but autumn 
combines everything that to me is 
most delightful—the joys of reality 
and the pleasures of anticipation. 
Cousin Amelia don’t think so at all. 

‘A nasty raw day, Kate,’ she re- 
marked as we emerged from the 
hothouse into the moist, heavy air. 
‘How I hate the country, except 
whilst the strawberries are ripe. 
Let’s go back to the house, and read 
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with our feet on the fender till tea- 
time.’ 

‘Not yet, Emmy,’ I pleaded, for 
I really pined for a good walk; 
‘let’s go on the high road as far as 
the mile-stone—it’s market-day at 
Muddlebury, and we shall see the 
tipsy farmers riding home, and the~ 
carrier’s carts with their queer- 
looking loads; besides, think what 
a colour you'll have for dinner. 
Come on, there’s a dear!’ 

The last argument was unanswer- 
able; and Cousin Amelia putting 
her best foot foremost, we soon 
cleared the garden and the approach, 
and emerged on the high road three 
miles from Muddlebury, and well 
out of sight of the windows at 
Dangerfield Hall. As we rose the 
hill, on the top of which is perched 
the well-known milestone, and my 
cousin began already to complain of 
fatigue, the sound of hoofs behind us 
caused us bothtostopandlookround. 

‘It’s cavalry,’ said Amelia, who 
jumps rather rapidly to conclusions, 
and is no judge of a horse. 

‘It’s a stud,’ was my reply; 
‘somebody coming to hunt with 
‘the Heavy-top.’ Let’s stand in 
this gateway and see them pass.’ 
We took up a position accordingly, 
and if I felt keen about the com- 
mencement of the season previously, 
how much more so did I become to 
watch the string of gallant well- 
bred horses now jogging quietly 
towards us with all the parapher- 


nalia and accessories of the chase ? 
Two, four, six, and a hack, all 
clothed and hooded, and packed for 


travelling. Such a chesnut in the 
van, with a minute boy on him, who 
cannot have weighed four stone— 
strong, flat, sinewy legs (the ches- 
nut’s, not the boy’s), hocks and 
thighs clean, full, and muscular as 
Brilliant’s, only twice the size; a 
long, square tail, and a wicked eye, 
—how I should like to ride that 
chesnut. Then a brown and two 
bays, one of the latter scarcely big 
enough for a hunter, to my fancy, 
but apparently as thoroughbred as 
Eclipse ; then a grey, who seemed 
to have a strong objection to bein 

led, and who held back and dragge 

at his rein in a most provoking 
manner; and lastly, by the side of 
a brown hack that I fancied I had 
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seen before, a beautiful black horse, 
the very impersonation of strength, 
aymmeny courage, speed, and all 
that a horse should be. 

‘ Ask the groom whose they are,’ 
whispered Amelia, as he went by; 
‘I don’t quite like to speak to him; 
he looks an impudent fellow, with 
those dark iickers’ 

I should like to see the whiskers 
that would frighten me; so I 
stepped boldly out into the road, 
and accosted him at once. 

‘Whose horses are those, my 
man?’ I asked, with my most com- 
manding air. 

‘Captain Lovell’s, miss,’ was the 
reply. My heart jumped into my 
mouth, and you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. 

‘Captain Lovell’s!’ exclaimed 
Amelia; ‘ why, that’s your old flirt, 
Kate. I see it all now,’-—but I 
hardly heard her, and when I looked 
up the horses were a mile off, and 
we were retracing our steps towards 
Dangerfield Hall. 

What a happy day this has been, 
and how unpromising was its begin- 
ning. And yet I don’t know why I 
should oon teen so happy. After 
all, there is nothing extraordinary 
in Captain Lovell’s sending down a 
stud of horses to hunt with so 
favourite a pack as ‘the Heavy-top’ 
hounds. I wish I had summoned 
courage to ask the man when his 
master was coming, and where he 
was going to stay; but I reall 
couldn’t do it, no, not if my life 
had depended on it. All the way 
home Cousin Amelia laughed, and 
sneered, and chattered, and once 
she acknowledged I was ‘the best 
tempered girl in the world,’ but 1 
am sure I have not an idea why I 
deserve this character; her words 
fell perfectly unheeded on my ear. 
I was glad to get to the solitude of 
my own room, when it was time to 
dress for dinner, that I might have 
the luxury, if it was only for five 
minutes, of thinking undisturbed; 
but there was Aunt Deborah to be 
attended to, for poor Aunt Deborah, 
I am sorry to say, is by no means 
well, and Gertrude came in ‘to do 
my hair ;’ and then the dinner-bell 
rang, and the wearisome meal, and 
the long evening dragged on in their 
accustomed monotony, but J did 
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not find it as dull as usual, though 
I was more rejoiced than ever when 
the hand-candles came, and we were 
dismissed to go to bed. 

And now they are all fast asleep, 
and I can sit at my open window, 
and think, think, think as much as I 
like. What a lovely night it is; the 
mist has cleared off, and the moat is 
glistening in the moonlight, and the 
old trees are silvered over and black- 
ened alternately by its beams; the 
church tower stands out massively 
against the sky. How dark the old 
belfry looks on such a night as this, 
contrasting with the white tomb- 
stones in the churchyard, and the 
slated roof shimmering above the 
aisle; there is a faint breeze sighing 
amongst the few remaining leaves, 
now rising into a pleading whisper, 
now dying away with a sad un- 
earthly moan: the deer are moving 
restlessly about the park, now stand- 
ing out in bold relief on some open 
space brightened by the moonlight, 
now flitting like spectres athwart 
the shade. Everything breathes of 
romance and illusion, and I do 
believe it is very bad for one to be 
watching here, dreaming wideawake, 
instead of snoring healthily in bed. 
I wonder what he is about at this 
moment? perhaps smoking a cigar 
out of doors, and enjoying this beau- 
tiful night. I wonder what he is 
thinking of! Perhaps after all he’s 
stewed up in some lamplit drawing- 
room, talking nonsense to Lady 
Scapegrace and Mrs. Lumley, or 
playing that odious whist at his 
club. Well, I suppose I may as 
well go to bed; one more look into 
the night, and then—hark! what is 
it? how beautiful! how charming ! 
distant music from the wood at the 
low end of the park; the deer are 
all listening, and now they troop 
down towards the noise in scores: 
how softly it dies away and rises 
again : ‘tis a cornet-a-piston, I think, 
and though not very skilfully played, 
it sounds heavenly by moonlight. 
I never thought that old air of 
‘You'll remember me,’ half so 
beautiful before. Who can it be? I 
have never heard it since I came 
here. It can’t be Captain Lovell’s 
groom, it’s not quite impossible it 
might be Captain Lovell himself. 
Ah! if I thought that! Well, it 
has ceased now. I may as well go 
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to bed. What a happy day this 
has been, and what dreams I shall 
have. 


Cuapter XII. 


Friday.—This has been an event- 
ful day. I thought somehow it 
would be so, at all events the first 
day’s hunting is always an era to 
me—so when I came down to break- 
fast in my riding-habit, and braved 
the cold glances of my aunt and the 
sarcasms of my cousin, I was pre- 
pared for a certain amount of ex- 
citement, although I confess I did 
not bargain for quite so much as I 

ot. 

: ‘You'll enjoy yourself to-day, I 
trust, Miss Coventry,’ said Aunt 
Horsingham, looking as black as 
thunder. 

‘Mind you don’t get a fall,’ 
observed Cousin Amelia, with a 
sneer; but I cared little for their 
remarks and remonstrances. White- 
Stockings was at the door, Cousin 
John ready to lift me into my sad- 
dle, and I envied no mortal woman 
on earth, no, not our gracious Queen 
upon the throne, when I found myself 
fairly mounted, and jogging gently 
down the park, in all the delightful 
anticipation of a good day’s sport. 
I think I would rather have ridden 
Brilliant of the’ two, but John 
suggested that the country was 
cramped and sticky, with small 
fields and blind fences. Now, White- 
Stockings is an animal of great cir- 
cumspection, and allows no earthly 
consideration to hurry him. He is 
moreover as strong as a dray- 
horse, and as handy, so John de- 
clares, ‘as a fiddle.’ To him there- 
fore was entrusted the honour of 
carrying me on my first appearance 
with the Heayy-top hounds. The 
meet was at no great distance from 
Dangerfield Hall, and being the 
beginning of the season, and a 
favourite place, there was a con- 
siderable muster of the élite of the 
county, and a goodly show of very 
respectable horses to grace the 
covert side. As we rode up to the 
mounted assemblage, I perceived, 
by the glances of curiosity, not to 
say admiration, directed at myself 
and White-Stockings, that ladies 
were unusual visitors in that field, 
and that the Heavy-top gentlemen 
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were not prepared to be cut down, 
at all events by a woman. Cousin 
John seems to know them all, and 
to be a universal favourite. 

‘Who's the lady, Jones, my boy ?” 
whispered a fat squire in a purple 
garment, with a face to match; 
‘good seat on a horse, eh? rides like 
a bird, I’ll warrant her.’ I did not 
eatch John’s answer, but the cor- 
pulent sportsman nodded, and 
smiled, and winked, and wheezed 
out, ‘Lucky dog—pretty cousin— 
double harness.’ 

I don’t know what he meant, but 
that it was something intensely ludi- 
crous I gather from his nearly 
choking with laughter at his own 
concluding observation, though 
John blushed and looked rather like 
a fool. 

‘Who's that girl on a chesnut ?” 
I again heard asked by a slang- 
looking man with red whiskers meet- 
ing under his chin; ‘looks like a 
larker—I must get introduced to 
her,’ added the conceited brute. 
How I hated him! If he had ven- 
tured to speak to me, I really think 
I could have struck him over the 
face with my riding whip. 

‘I told you it would not be lon 
before we met, Miss Coventry,’ ait 
a well-known voice beside me, and 
turning round I shook hands with 
Captain Lovell, and I am ashamed 
to confess, shook all over into the 
bargain. I am always a little ner- 
vous the first day of the season. 
How well he looked in his red coat 
and neat appointments, with his 
graceful seat upon a horse, and so 
high-bred, amongst all the country 
squires and jolly yeomen that sur- 
rounded us. sil more colour, 
too, than when in London, and alto- 
— I thought I had never seen 

im looking so handsome. The 
chesnut with the wicked eye, show- 
ing off his fine shape, now divested of 
clothing, curvetted and bent to his 
rider's hand as if he thoroughly 
enjoyed that light restraining touch: 
the pair looked what the gentlemen 
call ‘all over like going,’ and I am 
sure one of them thought so too. 

‘I saw your horses on their way 
to Muddlebury, yesterday,’ I at 
length found courage to say; ‘are 
you going to hunt all the season 
with the Heavy-top ?” 

‘ How long do you stay at Dan- 
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erfield?’ was the counter question 
rom Frank; ‘you see I know the 
name of the place already; I believe 
I could find my way now about the 
park ; very picturesque it is too, by 
night, Miss Coventry. Do you like 
music by moonlight ?” 

‘ Not if it’s played out of tune,’ I 
answered, with a Jaugh and a blush; 
but just then Squire Haycock, whom 
I scarcely knew in his hunting cos- 
tume, rode up to us, and begged as 
a personal favour to himself that we 
would accompany him to a particular 
point, from which he could ensure 
us a good start if the fox went 
away, his face becoming scarlet as 
he expressed a hope ‘ Miss Coventry 
would not allow her fondness for the 
chase to lead her into unnecessary 
danger;’ whilst Frank looked at him 
with a half-amused, half-puzzled 
[ae that seemed to say, 
‘ What a queer creature you are, and 
what the deuce can that matter to 
you.’ 

I wonder why people always want 
to oblige you when you don’t want 
to be obliged ; ‘ too civil by half,’ is 
much more in the way than ‘not, 
half civil enough,’ so we rode on 
with Squire Haycock, and took u 
a position at the end of the woo 
that commanded a view of the whole 
proceedings, and, as Frank whis- 
pered to me, was ‘ the likeliest place 
in the world if we wanted to head 
the fox.’ 

The Heavy-top hounds are an 
establishment such as, I am given 
to understand, is not usually kept 
in Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and other so called ‘ flying 
counties.’ [like to gain all the in- 
formation I can—Cousin John calls 
this thirst for knowledge ‘female 
curiosity’—and I gather from him 
that the Heavy-top consists of 
twenty-two couples of hunting 
hounds, and that the whole twenty- 
two came out three times a week 
during the season. I don’t see wh 
they shouldn't, I’m sure—they loo 
very fat, and remind me of the 
otter hounds poor Uncle Horace 
used to keep when I was a child. 
He (that’s my oracle, Cousin John) 
further adds, that they are remark- 
ably ‘steady,’—which is more than 
can be said of their huntsman, who 
is constantly drunk—and that they 
consume a vast quantity of ‘flesh ;’ 
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which, far from being a meritorious, 
appears to me a disgusting tendency. 

ey are capital ‘line-hunters,’ so 
says John; a ‘line-hunter’ I imagine 
is a hound that keeps snuffing about 
under the horses’ feet, and must be 
a most useful auxiliary, when, as is 
often the case, the sportsmen are 
standing on the identical spot where 
the fox has crossed. He considers 
them a very ‘killing’ pack, not 
in manners or appearance, certainly, 
but in perseverance and undying 
determination. Their huntsman is 
what is called ‘ one of the old sort :’ 
if this is a correct description, I can 
only say that ‘the old sort’ must 

ve worn the brownest and 
shabbiest of boots, the oldest of coats, 
and the greasiest of caps ; must have 
smelt of brandy on all occasions, 
and lived in a besotted state of 
general confusion, vibrating between 
* delirium audacious’ and * delirium 
tremens.’ They have however a 
certain whip, called ‘ Will,’ who ap- 
pears to me to do all the work, and 
to keep everything right. When 
old Tippler drinks himself to death, 
a casualty which must shortly hap- 


pen, Will is pretty sure to succeed 
im; an event which I fancy will 
eatly add to the efficiency of the 


eavy-top hounds. To crown all, 
Frank Lovell dubs the whole thing 
‘slow,’ but I have remarked, gentle- 
men make use of this epithet to 
convey their disapproval of that 
which they cannot find any positive 
fault with, just as we ladies call a 
woman ‘bad style,’ when we have 
nothing else to say in her disparage- 
ment. 

‘Gone away!’ exclaims Squire 
Haycock, lifting his cap high ee 
his red head ; ‘yonder he goes! don’t 
you see him, Miss Coventry? now 
whisking under the gate.’ 

‘Forward, forward!’ holloas 
Frank, giving vent to his excite- 
ment in one of those prolonged 
screams that proclaim how the as- 
tonished sportsman has actually 
seen the fox with his own eyes. The 
next instant he is through the hand- 
gate at the end of the ride, and 
rising in his stirrups, with the wicked 
chesnut held hard by the head, is 
speeding away over the adjoining 
pasture, alongside of the two or 
three couples of leading hounds that 
have just emerged from the covert. 
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Ah! we are all forgotten now, 
women, children, everything is lost 
in that first delirious five minutes 
when the hounds are really away. 
Frank was gazing at me a minute 
ago as if his very life was at my 
disposal, and now he is speeding 
away a field a-head of me, and don’t 
care whether I break my neck fol- 
lowing him or not. But this is no 
time for such thoughts as these, the 
drunken huntsman is sounding his 
horn in our rear. Will, the whip, 
cap in hand, is bringing up the body 
of the pack. Squire Haycock holds 
the gate open for me to pass, Cousin 
John goes by me like a flash of 
lightning; White-Stockings, with 
a loose rein, submits to be kicked 
along at any pace I like to ask him; 
the fence at the end of the field is 
nothing, I shall go exactly where 
Frank did; my blood thrills with 
ecstacy in my veins: moment of 
moments! I have gota capital start, 
and we are in for a run. 

As I sit here in my arm-chair and 
dressing-gown, I see the whole pano- 
rama of to-day passing once more 
before my eyes. I see that dark, 
wet, ploughed field, with the white 
hounds slipping noiselessly over its 
furrowed surface. I can almost 
perceive the fresh wholesome smell 
of the newly-turned earth. I see 
the ragged, overgrown, straggling 
fence at the far end, glistening with 
morning dew, and green with for- 
midable briars. Isee Frank Lovell’s 
chesnut rising at the weakest place, 
the rider sitting well back, his spurs 
and stirrup-irons shining in the sun; 
I see Squire Haycock’s square 
scarlet back, as he diverges to a 
well-known corner for some friendly 
egress; I hear Cousin John’s voice 
shouting, ‘Give him his head, Kate!’ 
As White-Stockings and I rapidly 
approach the leap, my horse relapses 
of his own accord into a trot, points 
his small ears, crashes into the ver 
middle of the fence, and just as 
give myself up for lost, makes a 
second bound that settles me once 
more in the saddle, and lands gal- 
lantly in the adjoining field, Frank 
looking back over his shoulder in 
evident anxiety and admiration, 
whilst John’s cheery voice, with its 
‘bravo, Kate!’ rings in my delighted 
ears. We three are now nearest the 
hounds, a long strip of rushy mea- 
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dow-land before us, the pack stream- 
ing along the side of a high thick 
hedge that bounds it on our left; 
the south wind fans my face and 
lifts my hair, as I slacken my horse’s 
rein and urge him to his speed. I 
am alongside of Frank. I could ride 
anywhere now, or do anything. I 
= him with a smile and a jest. 

am the foremost with the chase. 
What is ten years of common life, 
one’s feet upon the fender, com- 
pared to five such golden minutes as 
these? The hounds stop suddenly, 
and after scattering a spreading 
themselves into the form of an open 
fan, look up in my face with an air 
of mute bewilderment. The hunts- 
men and the field come up, the 
gentlemen in a high state of delight 
and confusion, but Mr. Tippler in 
the worst of humours, and muttering 
as he trots off to a corner of the 
meadow with the pack about his 
horses’ heels :— 

‘Rode ‘em slap off the scent— 
drove ’em to a check—wish she was 
at home and a-bed and asleep, and 
bed d to her!’ 

A grim old lady who has but 
one eye, and answers to the name 
of ‘ Jezebel,’ has threaded the fence, 
and proclaims in anything but a 
sweet voice to her comrades, that 
she has discovered the line of our 
fox. They join her in an instant, 
down go their heads in concert, and 
away we all speed again, through an 
open gate, across a wide common, 
into a strip of plantation, over a 
stile and footboard that leads out 
of it, and I find myself once more 
following Captain Lovell, with 
Cousin John alongside of me, and 
all the rest far, far behind. This is 
indeed glorious. I should like it to 
go on tall dinnertime. How I hope 
we shan’t kill the fox. 

‘Take hold of his head, Kate,’ 
says my cousin, whose horse has just 
blundered on to his nose through a 
gap, ‘even White-Stockings wont 
last for ever, and this is going to 
be something out of the common.’ 

‘Forward!’ is my reply as I 

pies with my whip towards the 
essening pack, now a whole field 
a-head of us, ‘forward!’ If we 
hadn’t been going such a pace I 
could have sung for joy. 

There is a line of pollarded willow- 
trees down in that hollow, and the 
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hounds have already left these 
behind them; they are rising the 
opposite ground. Again Frank 
Lovell looks anxiously back at me, 
but makes no sign. 

‘We must have it, Kate!’ says 
John, ‘there’s your best place, under 
the tree ; seaman at it as hard as 
he can lay legs to the ground.’ 

I ply my whip and loosen my 
reins in vain. White-Stockings 
stops dead short, and lowers his 
nose to the water, as if he wanted 
to drink ; all of a sudden the stream 
is behind me, and with a flounder 
and a struggle we are safe over the 
brook. Not so Cousin John; I see 
him on his legs on the bank, with 
his horse’s head lying helplessly 
between his feet, the rest of that 
valuable animal being completely 
submerged. 

‘Go along, Kate!’ he shouts en- 
couragingly, and again I speed after 
Frank Lovell, who is by this time 
nearly a quarter of a mile ahead of 
me, and at least that distance behind 
the hounds. White-Stockings is 
going very pleasantly, but the 
ground is now entirely on the rise, 
and he indulges occasionally in a trot 
without any hint on my part; the 
fences fortunately get weaker and 
weaker; the fields are covered with 
stones, and are light good galloping 
enough, but the rise gets steeper 
every yard; round hills are closing 
in about us; we are now on the 
Downs, and the pack is still fleeting 
ahead, like a body of hounds in a 
dream, every moment increasing 
their distance from us, and making 
them more and more indistinct. 
Frank Lovell disappears over the 
brow of that hill, a LT urge White- 
Stockings to overtake my only com- 

ion. He don’t seem to go much 
faster, for all that. I strike him once 
or twice with my light riding whip ; 
I shake my reins, and he comes 
back into a trot ; Lrise in my stirrup 
and rouse his energies in every way 
I can think of. Iam afraid he must 
be ill, the trot degenerates to a jog, 
a walk ; he carries his head further 
out from him than is his wont, and 
treats curb and snaffle with a like 
disregard and callousness of mouth. 
Now he stops altogether, and catch- 
ing a side view of his head, his eye 
appears to me more prominent than 
usual, and the whole animal seems 
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changed, till I can hardly fancy it 
is my own horse. I get a little 
frightened now, and look round for 
assistance. I am quite alone. 
Hounds, horsemen, all have disap- 
eared: the wide, dreary, solitar 

owns stretch around me, and i 
begin to have misgivings as to how 
Iam to get back to Dangerfield Hall. 
Cousin John has explained it all to 
me since. 

‘ Nothing could be simpler, Kate,’ 
said he, this evening, when I handed 
him his tea, ‘you stopped your horse. 
If ladies wilZ go in front with a loose 
rein for five and forty minutes’ 
riding, jealous of such a first-rate 
performer as Frank Lovell, it is not 
an unlikely thing tohappen. If you 
could have lasted ten minutes longer, 
you would have seen them kill their 
fox. Frank was the only one there, 
but he assures me he could not have 
gone another hundred yards. Never 
mind, Kate, better luck next time!’ 

Well, to return to my day. After 
a while, White-Stockings began to 
recover himself; I’m sure I didn’t 
know what to dofor him. I got off, 
and loosened his girth as well as I 
' eould, and turned his head to the 
wind, and wiped his poor nose with 
my pocket-handkerchief. I hadn't 
any eau de Cologne, and if I had, 
it might uot have done him much 
good, At last he got better, and I 
got on again (all my life I’ve been 
used to mounting and dismounting 
without assistance). Thinking down- 
hill must be the way home, down- 
hill I turned him, and proceeded 
slowly on, now running over in my 
own mind the glorious hour I had 
just spent, now wondering whether 

should be lost and have to sleep 
amongst the Downs, and anon 
coming back to the old subject, and 
resolving that hunting was the only 
thing to live for, a that for the 
future I would devote my whole 
time and energies to that pursuit. 
At last I got into a steep chalky 
lane, and at a turn a little further 
on a to my great relief, a red- 
coated back jogging leisurely home. 
White-Stockings pricked his ears 
and mended his pace, so I soon over- 
took the returning sportsman, who 
_ to be no other than Squire 

aycock, thrown out like the rest 
of the Heavy-top gentlemen, and 
only too happy to take care of me, 
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and show me the shortest wa 
(eleven miles as the crow flies) bac 
to Dangerfield Hall. 

We jogged on amicably enough, 
the Squire complimenting me much 
on my prowess, and not half so shy 
as usual,—very often the case with a 
diffident man when on horseback. 
We were forced to go very slow, both 
our horses being pretty well tired; 
and to make matters better, we were 
caught in a tremendous hail-storm, 
about two miles from home, just as 
it was getting dark, and close to the 
spot where our respective roads 
diverged. I could not possibly miss 
mine, as it was perfectly straight. 
Ah! that hailstorm has a deal to 
answer for. We were forced to 
turn through a handgate, and take 
shelter in a friendly wood. What 
a ridiculous position, pitch dark, 
pelting with rain, an elderly gentle- 
man and a young lady on horseback 
under a fir-tree. The Squire had 
been getting more incoherent for 
some time, I couldn’t think what he 
was driving at. 

‘You lke our country, Miss 
Coventry, fine climate, excellent 
soil, nice and dry for ladies ?’ 

I willingly subscribed to all these 
advantages. 

‘ Good neighbourhood,’ added the 
Squire, ‘capital hunting, charming 
rides, wonderful scenery for sketch- 
ing; do you think you could live in 
this part of the world?’ 

I thought I could, if I was to try. 

‘ You expressed your approbation 
of my house, Miss Coventry,’ the 
Squire proceeded, with his hand on 
my horse’s neck, ‘do you think—I 
mean—should you consider—or 
rather I should say, is there any 
alteration you would suggest—any- 
thing in my power,—if you would 
condescend to ride over any after- 
noon, may I consider you will so far 
favour me ?’ 

I said ‘I should be delighted, but 
that it had left off raining, and it was 
time for us to get home.’ 

‘One word, Miss Coventry,’ 
pleaded the Squire, with a shaking 
voice, ‘have t your permission to 
call upon Lady Horsingham to- 
morrow ?’ 

I said I thought my aunt would be 
at home, and expressed my convic- 
tion that she would be delighted to 
see him, and I wished him good-bye. 
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‘ Good-bye, Miss Coventry, good- 
bye,’ said the Squire, shaking hands 
with a squeeze that crushed my 
favourite ring into my prettiest 
finger, ‘you have made me the hap- 
piest of men—good-bye!’ 

I saw it all in an instant, just as I 
see it now. The Squire means to 
propose for me to-morrow, and he 
thinks I have accepted him. What 
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shall I do! Mrs. Haycock—Kate 
Haycock—Catherine Haycock. No, 
I can’t make it look well, write it 
how I will; and then, to vow never 
to think of anyone else; I suppose 
I mightn’t even speak to Frank. 
Never, no, never; but what a scrape 
I have got into, and how I wish 
to-morrow was over. 


THE DEAD SEA ROUTE,* AND THE PILGRIMAGE TO 
MECCA. 


N reviewing any work we con- 
sider that, generally speaking, 
the matter contained in its pages 1s 
the legitimate subject for our obser- 
vations, and that the style in which 
it is written is but of secondary con- 
sideration, unless it offend against 
good grammar or good manners; 
while the name is scarcely ever 
deemed worthy of comment. There 
are, however, occasions upon which 
the name deserves especial notice, 
and such we conceive to be the case 
in the present instance, for it is 
calculated to mislead the public to 
a considerable extent. Suppose for 
a moment that an author were to 
produce a work, in two volumes, 
entitled, in large capitals, ‘THE 
Hero or THE Repay,’ and in 
smaller text, ‘with other Fragments 
and Gleanings on the Continent,’ 
what would the reader say, if, upon 
turning over the pages, he found 
four-fifths of the book occupied in 
discussing the galleries of Europe, 
or the sites = scenes of remark- 
able events of antiquity, and the 
remaining fifth the only portion 
dedicated to the hero and his gallant 
efforts? surely the public might be 
tempted to say ‘this is a shameful 
imposition upon us: the author 
knows that every heart throbs in a 
unison of national pride and inte- 
rest towards the hero; and taking 
advantage of that fact, he foists 
upon us 600 pages of continental 
tour; and, employing 150 pages 
upon the Redan, he uses the soul- 
stirring title of The Hero of the 
Redan as a stalking horse where- 
with to delude the unwary and to 


ensure a ready sale.” We trust 
that the gallant Captain’s cloth and 
character will be received as a suffi- 
cient guarantee that he had no such 
base intentions upon the public; 
but as he has been guilty of a very 
similar offence, we Should abdicate 
one of our most important duties as 
reviewers, and betray the trust 
which the public repose in us, if we 
passed it over without comment and 
condemnation. In a country so 
eminent for commercial enterprise 
as Great Britain, and at a time 
when science is so especially occu- 
pied with improving the means of 
communication between distant 
countries, who can doubt that a 
work from the pen of a distinguished 
and scientific officer, an F.R.S. and 
an F.R.G.S., entitled The Dead Sea, 
a New Route to India, &c., would 
attract no small attention? An 
officer of the gallant Captain’s repu- 
tation devoting two large volumes to 
such a subject, was of itself primd 
Sacie evidence that the passage was 
feasible, and that the question was 
handled in all its possible bearings, 
with the utmost minuteness of detail 
as to engineering difficulties, native 
hostility, and commercial advantage. 
We are free to confess that we 
pounced upon the two volumes full 
of those high and legitimate expec- 
tations to which the name naturall 
en rise ; and having gone throug 
both volumes and appendices, when 
we laid them down, the conviction 
forced itself on our mind that we 
had been (in familiar phraseology) 
regularly done. The information 
regarding the Dead Sea as a route 
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to India might easily have been 
printed in a pamphlet form at the 
rice of a few shillings; and if the 
bose of such a scheme was 
the main purpose proposed by the 
author, we feel satisfied such an 
object would have been better 
effected by the publication of a 
cheap pamphlet, than by the two 
misnamed volumes before us. But 
while thus unequivocally condemn- 
ing the name it has pleased the 
writer to give his book, we must 
not be considered as condemning 
the book itself. 

Its legitimate title is, Fragments 
and Gleanings in the East, with 
Suggestions for a New Route to India 
vid the Dead Sea—the Dead Sea 
question being merely subsidiary— 
and, as a book of fragments, it has 
much to recommend it. The style is 
clear and gentlemanly, and more free 
from heaviness than most books of 
its class, when written by scientific 
men, usually are: the little efforts 
of facetiousness which the Captain 
indulges in from time to time, if not 
facetious, present at all events a 
marked contrast to the sober text 
whichsurroundsthem. Both volumes 
are enlivened by well executed 
sketches from the author's pencil. 
The gallant Captain having obtained 
a passage for himself and nephew 
on board H.M.S. Ganges, in No- 
vember, 1849, proceeds to Malta, 
from which island he takes his de- 
parture on Christmas-day, and com- 
mences what may be termed a cruise 
in the Archipelago, enjoying, during 
part of the time the advantages of 
the late Lord Nugent’s society. 
He bears his testimony to the 
wretched state of Smyrna as regards 
all law and authority. 

Few towns are cursed with so many 
bad characters as Smyrna. They are 
principally Greeks and Ionians, who 
perform the most atrocious acts with 
impunity ; as, even if committed in the 
open day, people are so afraid of them, 
that they will not give evidence; or the 
miscreants purchase the protection of a 
foreign flag, principally Greek and 
Russian, and the consuls rescue them 
from the hands of justice. Thus re- 
cognised murderers waik about the 
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streets without the fear of the law, and 
make the outskirts dangerous. Two 
instances occurred during my stay. In 
the first, a child was carried to the 
mountains, and a large ransom demanded 
from the father, who could only collect 
half, which was refused. The unhappy 
parent then applied to the government, 
and a party of soldiers was sent in pur- 
suit; but they were so slow, and took 
their measures so badly, that the rascals 
had time to escape, leaving, however, 
the poor boy, with his throat cut, lying 
across the path his father would have to 
traverse. The other was on a grander 
and bolder scale. A band of robbers 
having ascertained that the Austrian 
consul had a large sum of money in his 
house, induced a servant, by threats or 
bribes, to let them in on a preconcerted 
signal, The young man being seized 
with remorse, acquainted his master 
with the plot, who told him to keep his 
engagement, but enjoined secrecy. In 
the mean time he introduced some reso- 
lute cawasses, or policemen, into his 
house. The fellows succeeded in scaling 
the walls, and when the door was opened, 
as they thought to admit them, the 
cawasses fired. Two made their escape, 
and cut off the retreat of their four com- 
panions by drawing the ladder after 
them. The others defended themselves 
desperately, especially one, who, being 
a French fencing-master, made good 
use of his sword. They were, however, 
all killed, and the cawasses escaped with 
only slight wounds.* 

The author next proceeds tu 
Makri, in Asia Minor, purposing to 
take a cruise into the interior. The 
Aga is consulted upon the important 
point of danger. He replies, with 
Oriental finesse, that the roads were 
dangerous, but that the good rule 
of the Padishah had rendered them 
safe; taking good care, however, to 
add, that the Aga of the next village 
would furnish him with an escort, 
who would in turn hand him over to 
the escort of the next, and so on. In 
short, it became obvious that there 
was great risk in attempting to 
penetrate into the interior, and the 
Captain was reluctantly obliged to 
forego his intended trip. Ere many 
days there was convincing proof of 
the danger, by the fact of two of the 
banditti coming into the town to 
levy a black mail of 12,000 piastres 


* The reader of the above extract may compare it with a sketch given by the 
Roving Englishman in Turkey, of a supposed scene at Eel-pie Island, and thence 
be enabled to judge of the truthfulness of his assertions. Captain Allen’s experience 
of Consuls in the Levant will also be found in diametrical opposition to the account 
given by the same wholesale and anonymous vituperator. 
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upon the inhabitants ; nor was it the 
least singular feature in this cool 
demand, that the two who came to 
demand it, proved to be two of the 
party present at the Aga’s when the 
state of the roads was discussed, 
and who, finding they were likely to 
miss the plucking of the travellers, 
revenged themselves by levying a 
contribution on the town. The Cap- 
tain being thus frustrated in his en- 
deavours, was fain to re-embark, and 
content himself with a cruise along 
shore, landing from time to time 
where safety permitted, and subse- 
uently continuing his cruise among 
the islands—all which portion of his 
Journal is further illustrated by 
well-executed sketches. He then 
starts for Syria, landing at Beirout 
early in November. 
From our author’s remarks, it 
would appear that a firman is no 
longer the protection in Syria which 
it was, and that a system of com- 
promise with the Arabs is requisite 
or personal safety in travelling. If 
this be so, there is indeed a sad 
falling-off since ‘the pleasant day 
we trod the Holy Land.’ We have 
often heard that shrewd and deter- 
mined old pacha, Mohammed Ali, 
narrate the following anecdote, and 
have watched with pleasure his eagle 
glance of pride as he narrated— 
* During the first years I was here, 
Mr. Salt wished to visit the Pyra- 
mids; to enable him to do so, I was 
obliged to give him an escort of 600 
cavalry :* now you may travel in 
safety with my firman from the 
cataracts of the Nile to my northern 
conquests in Syria.’ Well might 
he feel proud of this anecdote, for 
it was true; and if things are falling 
back again, I fear it must be taken 
as an evidence that the rule of the 
‘sick man’ is not as firm as that of 
the veteran from whom, by the aid 
of foreign powers, he wrested Syria. 
As for the rule in Egypt now, it is 
painful to think that the Fat Baby, 
Said Pacha, has any of old Moham- 
med’s blood in his veins: Egypt is 
chiefly, if not entirely, held together 
by the remembrance of the old 
veteran, who is by many still be- 
lieved to be alive. To return from 
this digression. 
Our author has hardly set foot 
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on Syrian soil, ere we find him on 
Jordan’s banks, at a spot dear to 
pilgrims, as being, in their belief, 
that on which the children of Israel 
first set foot after passing through 
the miraculously divided stream. 
From thence he proceeds at once to 
the Dead Sea, where the usual ope- 
ration of bathing takes place, fol- 
lowed by observations on the ex- 
treme buoyancy of the water, and 
wonder that some other travellers 
have not found it equally buoyant. 
We cannot but feel astonished that 
the reason of these different opinions 
as to the buoyancy of the Dead Sea 
waters never occurred to so shrewd 
a man as the gallant Captain. If he 
will only half fill a tub with rum, 
and gathering a few jolly tars round 
the edge, bid them as he pours in a 
bucket of water help themselves, 
he will find that their instincts will 
make them dip their pannikins in 
at the furthest possible Eotenes from 
the spot where the water falls on the 
spirit, by doing which they will ob- 
tain very nearly raw rum; whereas, 
had any greenhorn dipped in his 
pannikin at the point of contact, he 
would have obtained a feeble mix- 
ture known among sailors as tho- 
rough-go-nimbles. So it is in the 
Salt Lake: those who bathe close to 
the entrance of the river might as 
well bathe ix the river, and the far- 
ther the bather enters from that spot, 
the more buoyant will the water be 
found. The scientific Captain does 
not, however, dwell long on these 
minor points; he does not dally in 
the lake, but he boldly plunges at 
once into an ocean of controversy— 
theological and geological, but chiefly 
the latter. Despite all the texts 
brought forward to prove that the 
‘damned cities’ lie buried beneath 
the waters of the lake, and despite 
travellers, with wonderful orbs of 
vision, having declared that the 
ruins appeared above the surface, 
he boldly ferrets out the interpo- 
lations of Scripture which have been 
added to make the text intelligible, 
and puts in a strong claim for the 
additional interpolation of the word 
‘near. He argues to his satis- 
faction that the basin of the lake is 
of too small dimensions; that the 
position, if admitted, does not har- 


* The distance from Cairo to the Pyramids is only a few miles. 
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monize with other texts ; and winds 
up by assigning them a position in 
the neighbourhood. Those who are 
curious as to localities, will find the 
— fully discussed in chap. ix. 
yol. 1. 

The author then mounts a geo- 
logical hobby, and, casting his 
mental vision back into the infinity 
of the past, beholds the tide of the 
ocean bathing the shores of Tiberias. 
Fear not, reader ; we do not propose 
to assail you with ‘ horizontal strata 
of sedimentary formation, raised 
beaches, mes: lines of pebbles, 
post-tertiary deposits,’ &. The 
arguments and references by which 
the author comes to his conclusions 
are too long for the pages of a re- 
view, but as the reader may have 
some wish to know how a gentleman 
can, even in imagination, float down 
from Tiberias to the ocean, we sub- 
join a résumé in the author’s own 
words :— 


A mere glance at a map will show that 
the region in question is a part of an 
immense fissure in the earth’s surface, 
extending from the base of Mount Her- 
mon or Anti-Libanus to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, nearly in a straight 


line; but at that point it turns to the 
eastward in the Gulf of Sokatra. The 
whole length of the fissure is about 1500 
miles. The breadth increases from a 
few yards at the outlet of the Lake 
Huleh, the waters of Merom, to 200 
miles at the opening to the Indian 
Ocean. The depth is unknown, except 
in the basin of the Dead Sea, where the 
maximum, according to Captain Lynch, 
is more than 400 fathoms below the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea. By the con- 
traction of breadth at three places, this 
fissure is divided into as many basins ; 
of these the largest—the Red Sea—has 
two branches at its northern end,—viz., 
the Gulf of Suez, trending north-west, 
and the Gulf of Akabah, north-east. In 
ancient times, but within the historical 
period, the Gulf of Suez was prolonged 
northward through a narrow strait to 
the Bitter and Timsah Lakes, which were 
filled from it with salt water. An up- 
heaval of the earth’s surface in that part 
converted the narrow strait iato dry 
land, and cut off the communication be- 
tween the Gulf of Suez and those small 
lakes, which by evaporation have be- 
come nearly dry, and are much below 
the surface of the RedSea. The north- 
east branch —the Gulf of Akabah, or the 
lanitic Sea—has likewise its prolonga- 
tion in the depression of the Wady 
Arabah, including the basin of the Dead 
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Sea and the Valley of the Jordan, which 
lie in a straight line with the gulf, be- 
tween which depression and the Gulf of 
Akabah the fissure is very much con- 
tracted in breadth. In these branches 
or gulfs, Suez and Akabah, there is great 
similarity of character, each having 
an extension of the fissure, as shown by 
the depression which has been cut off 
or separated by the contraction at the 
head of each gulf. Therefore, as there 
is so much similarity in the result, it is 
reasonable to look for identity in the 
cause. One ona much larger scale than 
the other, it is true; but this does not 
destroy the analogy. So that, as we 
know that the basin of the Bitter Lakes 
was once filled with salt water from theRed 
Sea, by their communication through the 
means of a narrow’strait at the head of 
the Gulf of Suez, so the basin of the 
Dead Sea, we may presume, was origin- 
ally filled with} salt water from the Red 
Sea, by its communication through a 
narrow strait at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. And they were at that time 
all at the same level,—that is, the sur- 
face of the water in the Bitter Lakes 
and that of the basin of the Dead Sea 
were on the same level as the surface of 
the Red Sea, and therefore at the same 
level as the surface of the Mediterranean. 
The Gulf of Akabah, like the Red Sea, 
is excessively deep. No bottom is found 
with 100 fathoms of line in any part of 
it, except at some narrow ledges of de- 
posit from the mouths of valleys; and 
we now know that if the basin of the 
Dead Sea had been sounded when its 
water was at the ocean level, it would 
have been found to be equally unfathom- 
able, except near the extremities and 
close to the sides of the basin; while the 
deepest part would have required nearly 
450 fathoms of line to reach the bottom. 
We do not know what is the greatest 
depth of the Gulf of Akabah. I there- 
fore assume that the basin of the Dead 
Sea at some very remote period was 
analogous in most respects with the 
Gulf of Akabah, —that is, it was a gulf 
filled with water from the ocean, by 
reason of its communication through a 
strait at Akabah, in the same way as 
the latter is filled from the Red Sea 
through the strait at Tirahn, and as the 
Red Sea is filled from the ocean 
through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
The volcanic action, which is proved to 
have cut off the communication of the 
Gulf of Suez with the Bitter Lakes, may 
have extended with more or less energy 
across the Sinaitic peninsula to the head 


-of the Gulf of Akabah, where, by 


raising the bottom of the presumed 
strait, it may have had the same re- 
sults,—namely, to have separated the 
waters of the Dead Sea from those of 
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Akabah. In confirmation of this sup- 
position, that the water formerly stood 
at this high level, we have ocular testi- 
mony, in the lines of sedimentary de- 
posit, terraces, truncated conical hills, 
&c., which have been alluded to in the 
preceding pages. 

The scientific and inquiring Cap- 
tain having now got fairly astride 
his geological courser, rams his feet 
well home in the stirrups, and rides 
gallantly forward with a very loose 
rein. a the mere reader for 
pleasure should feel himself bored 
with the eleventh chapter, he informs 
him it is intended for the ‘select 
Sew.’ Now as we do not presume 
to be Sir R. M., or Sir C. L., or 
any other of the ‘select few,’ our 
touching upon this chapter may be 
thought intrusive; we will not 
therefore enter the sacred precincts, 
but content our curiosity with peep- 
ing through the key-hole. The first 
thing that presents itself, is an ac- 
count of little oceans above and 
below the level of the ocean of 
oceans; of the latter class we find 
the Bitter Lakes, the Dead Sea, and 
the Caspian; of those above the 
level, we find Tuz Goli in Asia 
Minor, at an elevation of 2500 feet, 
and the great Lake Urimeyeh, at 
the still higher elevation of 4,300 
feet; the latter so salt that no fish 
can live in it, and so buoyant that 
one can with difficulty stand in a 
depth of three feet. There is also 
the Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet, which, 
though not salt, is so nauseous that 
it cannot be drunk. He also quotes 
tradition, scientific travellers’ con- 
clusions, and the inductions of geo- 
logists, to prove that, in days gone 
by, an adventurous spirit might 
have embarked in the recesses of 
Siberia, and fished his way over the 
plains of Russia, and, vid the Black 
Sea, to the Mediterranean. The 
‘freaks of nature’ having thrown up 
gigantic barriers, and evaporation 
having performed its legitimate 
duties, the old ocean has subsided 
imto rivers and lakes varying in in- 
tensity of saltness and degree of 
elevation, according to the supply of 
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water, and the area subject to the 
influence of evaporation. In no 
instance is the power of this latter 
agent more apparent than in the 
Mediterranean, where —notwith- 
standing the mighty rivers empty- 
ing themselves into its basin—so 
great is the effect of evaporation, 
that it requires an in-flow of water 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, far 
greater than the volume of its 
mighty tributary streams, to pre- 
serve its level with the Atlantic. 
He also informs us, upon the autho- 
rity of that indefatigable and scien- 
tific officer, Admiral Smyth,* whose 
authority on such matters no one 
dare to impugn, of the subaqueous 
proceedings in that vast inland 
sea, which, had they not been 
arrested by a geological an 
or by a pressure in the volcanic 
market, would have astounded the 
commercial world, and ruined the 
shareholders of a Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. It appears that 
the Mediterranean is formed of two 
great basins, the western barrier 
of one running from Sicily to Tunis, 
and of the other about the meridian 
of Cape Trafalgar; and, that we 
may not consider such barriers as 
impossible, because unseen, we are 
reminded, on the same authority, 

Between the coasts of Africa and 
Sicily there have been signs of activity 
very lately. In 1831 a small volcano 
rose from the bottom of the sea near 
Sicily, and remained above the surface 
about five months. It measured in cir- 
cumference 3240 feet, and in height 107 
feet. It was taken possession of, and 
named Graham’s Island; but in 1845 it 
had sunk down to a depth of 35 
fathoms. 

With this extract we close our 
peep through the keyhole. 

he learned Captain returns from 

this digression to a scientific discus- 
sion and examination of the eleva- 
tions, &c., necessary for his purpose ; 
after which he comes before us 
with a proposal so positively gigan- 
tic, ana so apparently feasible, that 
we hardly know which to admire 
most, the grandeur of the concep- 
tion, or the simple language in 





* As an illustration of the encouragement our most scientific officers receive 
from the Government, when Admiral Smyth brought out that able work, The 
Mediterranean ; a Memoir, Physical, Historical, and Nautical: the United States 
Government ordered ten times the number of copies that were taken by the English 
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which he lays it before us. Let the 
reader judge for himself :— 


When I had come to the conclusion 
that there is strong probability that the 
southern extremity of the great depres- 
sion is very little removed in distance 
from the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
and, moreover, that there is ground for 
believing that this small intervening 
tract may have very little elevation above 
the level of the Red Sea, I was struck 
with the extraordinary coincidence that 
the part of the depression nearest to the 
Mediterranean Sea has the only break 
in the long mountain wall, and is occu- 
pied by the low level of the plain of Es- 
draélon. It immediately flashed across 
my mind that Providence has here almost 
furnished industrious nations, at a time 
when growing intercourse is seeking for 
improved channels of communication, 
with the means of constructing a noble 
canal between the two seas, which con- 
tain the storehouses of the elements of 
produce and skill which it is so desirable 
should be brought nearer together. Na- 
ture has, in fact, performed for us the 
greater part of the work in a stupendous 
cutting of some 200 miles in length, and 
separated from a sea at either end by a 
barrier apparently slight at the north; 
namely, the alluvial plain of Esdraélon, 
already deeply furrowed by the brook 
Kishon, which might be cut through at 
very little expense, the required length 
of the cutting being about twenty-five 
miles only. At the other end, if the 
hypothesis of the ‘ dried-up strait’ should 
prove to be correct, the distance for the 
required canal would not be greater, and 
the depth of the cutting may be small. 
This, however, is mere conjecture, 
founded on the arguments in the preced- 
ing pages. The truth can only be ascer- 
tained by a careful survey of the locali- 
ties. If they should be found practi- 
cable, the operation might be very much 
facilitated by making use of the immense 
weight and force of back water of the 
two oceans, if not as a cutting power, 
at all events to carry into the abyss or 
depression, the earth, &c., which could 
be loosened by the liberal use of gun- 
powder, saving thereby nearly the whole 
trouble of digging and carrying away. 
Communication being thus established 
by canals sufficiently broad and deep, 
the rushing in of the two seas would re- 
store the now Dead Sea to its ancient 
level, and convert it into the active 
channel of intercourse between Europe 
and Asia; the whole bulky commerce of 
which might thus pass through this 
canal, instead of taking the circuitous 
route of the Cape of Good Hope, short- 
ening the voyage between England and 
India to the time in which it is per- 
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formed by the overland route. The 
canal route is indeed a little longer; but 
time would be equalized, owing to the de- 
lay caused by the transit through Egypt. 
The execution of a project so vast could 
not of course be carried out without 
some sacrifices ; but these will be trifling 
when compared with the magnitude of 
the advantages to be derived in exchange. 
For instance, a large portion, some 2000 
square miles of the territories belonging 
to our faithful and gallant ally, his 
Highness the Sultan, will be submerged; 
together with a city of perhaps some 
thousands of inhabitants and some Arab 
villages. But the territory is useless, 
being for the most part incapable of cul- 
tivation, especially the southern ghor, 
or Wady Arabah. The northern ghor, 
or valley of the Jordan, has some fer- 
tility, of which but little advantage is 
taken by the wandering tribes of Arabs, 
who capriciously cultivate small portions 
of it here and there. The city of Tibe- 
rias is a filthy heap of ruined buildings, 
hemmed in between the lake and steep 
barren mountains, for which a forced 
removal to a fertile and adjacent neigh- 
bourhood would be a blessing to the de- 
based, apathetic, and wretched inhabi- 
tants. The villages consist of mud huts, 
temporary by their nature, or of tents 
which are intentionally so. From all 
these the occupants derive little advan- 
tage, and his Highness less revenue. 
Their condition, besides, might be im- 
mensely improved by the activity and 
trade which would be stimulated through 
the navigation of the canal by ships of 
all nations; and the Sultan would draw 
great revenues by transit dues, where he 
now receives nothing. 

The author then proceeds to 
point out further advantages beyond 
those of commerce merely. The 
new canal is to facilitate the move- 
ments of Moslems on their pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and of Christians and 
others on their pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, carrying them also, if neces- 
sary, up to the fountain head of the 
Jordan; and lest the Jews should 
curse him in their synagogues for 
the wholesale submersion of their 
sacred city of Tiberias, he reminds 
them that it is only held: sacred 
from the expectation that our 
Saviour is to rise from the centre of 
the lake, and as such an event must 
of course be a miracle, he suggests 


- for their consolation that such being 


the case, a fathom or two more of 
salt water upon the surface can 
make no possible difference. He 
appears, however, upon reflection, to 
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havethought thatthey might find but 
poor comfort in the foregoing expla- 
nation ; he therefore proceeds in the 
second volume to suggest a more 
tempting bait for their adhesion, by 
proposing that they should benefit 
y the enterprise, and obtain asolid 
footing as a community upon the 
soil of their affections and their 
hopes. The author conveys his 
ideas in the following words :— 


As one of my principal objects in 
writing this book was to advocate my 
own peculiar project,—namely, the 
formation of a ship canal through the 
Dead Sea,—I may be excused for sug- 
gesting that, if it should be carried out, 
it would be a favourable circumstance 
in promoting the settlement of the Jews 
in Palestine. For who could be so 
much interested in such a great work as 
those through whose country it is to be 
carried, and whom it will be the means 
of enriching? In such case, perhaps, 
the best site for the experiment of a 
Jewish colony would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the entrances of that canal, 
which would also have the benefit of 
being a locality among the dearest of 
their historical recollections. Of course, 
with the present feeling of the Turks, 
Jerusalem must be out of the question. 

3ut if a concession of the territory of 
Mount Carmel, with the plains of 
Sharon and Esdraélon, were made to a 
community of Jews, with certain privi- 
leges, and under certain obligations, 
they would have some of the best ele- 
ments of prosperity that the land of 
their inheritance could offer. The 
change from the present occupiers of 
that territory, who draw a mere sub- 
sistence from the soil, to an indus- 
trious population, which working con 
amore would be interested in bringing 
it to the highest state of cultivation, 
might be of incalculable benefit to the 
coffers of the Sultan, and soon make it 
the brightest jewel in his crown. But 
where are the colonists to come from ? 
The Jews of England and of other civil- 
ized countries are well satisfied with 
their lot, and would not, perhaps, be 
willing to risk it for an experiment. In 
other countries—by which I mean those 
which aré not sufficiently advanced in 
civilization to accord equal liberty to all 
(though we are not ourselves yet arrived 
at perfection in that respect)—-the Jews 
are in such a state of poverty as not to 
be able, without great assistance from 
their brethren, to make another Exodus, 
especially when they may be opposed by 
another Pharaoh in those countries 
where they are the poorest as well as 
the most numerous. But the com- 
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mencement of a Jewish nationality in 
Palestine, if permitted by Him who 
banished them from it, should have 
within it a certain degree of dignity and 
element of prosperity, which could not 
be found by an immigration of paupers. 
For this reason, the present pepulation 
of Jerusalem would be useless for the 
purpose; besides being poor, they are 
effete. If the heads of the nation enter- 
tain the idea, of course they will be able 
to form the best judgment on the sub- 
ject. Without pretending to have ex- 
perience enough to guide me, I would 
venture to say, from all I have been 
able to learn, that the Karaite Jews 
possess all the requisites to form at once 
a very prosperous settlement, and to be 
the nucleus around which the nation 
may rally. Unfortunately, there are 
always special interests and _ secret 
jealousies in every community, which 
may mar the best project that can be 
devised for their advantage by strangers 
ignorant of these peculiar circumstances, 
and therefore it may be thatI am treading 
on dangerous ground; and after all, the 
carrying out must be left to the rulers 
in Israel,—men with the patriotism, 
benevolence, and power of a Sir Moses 
Montefiore. I can only say that they 
will have my sincere wishes for their 
prosperity. Indeed, considering that 
they are the channel by which Chris- 
tians received their salvation, it behoves 
all to lend assistance to this work, 
happy if they be permitted to be among 
the humble instruments that Provi- 
dence may use for carrying out its pur- 
poses. There are some, perhaps, who 
think that it is impious to make any at- 
tempt for the restoration of the Jews, as 
opposing the decrees of the Almighty, 
and that the gathering of His people 
will be by miraculous interposition. To 
this it may be said unanswerably, that 
what God wills, not all the powers of 
man can reverse; and the miracle may 
be, at this moment, in stirring up men’s 
hearts to combine for this pious end. 


We confess that the Captain’s 
proposition charms us with its gran- 
deur and originality. ‘There is 
something sublime in the idea of 
the volcanic barriers which have 
been thrown up being shaken by 
the agency of gunpowder, and then 
letting in the ocean wave to hurl 
their tottering summits into the 
abyss below; and one feels ap- 
poe. as, watching the resist- 
ess sweep of the maddened waters, 
they bury Tiberias, swamp Gen- 
nesareth, and, rushing onward in 
their mad career, burst the last 
crest of their mighty waves at the 
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fountains of the sacred Jordan. 
But the question arises—can these 
things be? We have not sufficient 
data to assert either their possibility 
or—which in these days is the most 
important point—to answer the 
question, will the spec. pay ? Of the 
grandeur of the conception, or of 
the great benefits to be derived from 
it, if completed, there can be no 
doubt. The puny canal which it is 
proposed to cut through to Suez, 
sinks into insignificance before it. 
The advantages both to commerce 
and civilization are infinitely greater, 
and it is provided with an available 
harbour at each end: Acre is 
already built at the one extremity, 
and by making the exit at ik 
the intricate and dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Gulf of Suez will be 
avoided. We will not, however, 
discuss the subject farther at pre- 
sent, as we trust some abler pen 
may be induced to devote a paper 
to the relative importance and prac- 
ticability of the routes proposed by 
M. Lesseps and the Captain. The 
question merits serious considera- 
tion, and requires more scientific 
and commercial knowledge than we 
profess to be able to bring to bear 
upon it. 

Having devoted so much space to 
this subject, we will conclude our 
paper with a rapid glance at the re- 
maining portion of the work before us. 

The second volume of this work 
chiefly consists in a Journal of a 
tour in Syria, and is, like the first, 
enlivened with sketches from the 
author's pencil. Having gone from 
Beyrout to Baalbec, he next appears 
in Jerusalem—a point to which, he 
says, ‘all hurry, and where disap- 
pointment awaits them.’ Here we 
must at once join issue with him, 
and we have the less difficulty in 
doing so, as his subsequent pages 
exhibit the cause of this feeling in 
his own breast. He found a mass of 
superstitions and ridiculous legends, 
for which nine books of travels out 
of ten might have prepared him ; 
and he was perplexed in his mind as 
to the authenticity of the sites of 
many of the holy places, as the con- 
troversial works on the subject to 
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which he refers abundantly prove. 
A man who cannot visit Jerusalem 
with pleasure, unless secured from 
the assaults of monkish superstition, 
had fur better stay at home; and 
he who will not be satisfied with 
aught less than a sight of the un- 
disputed position of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, had better follow his example. 
We must express our regret at find- 
ing the Captain wasting both his 
own time and the reader’s by use- 
less dissertations on the authenticity 
of sites. It may be pardonable in 
a man who, hke Dr. Robinson, 
travels with almost exclusively a 
topographical object; and even in 
his pages, those who have read them 
as carefully as we have, cannot fail 
to feel misgivings as to his correct- 
ness, when they observe the vain 
self-satisfaction with which, while 
assailing the authority of others as 
doubtful, he so frequently gives his 
own opinion as indisputable. The 
simple fact is, that as long as pil- 
grimages are made to the Holy City, 
priests will be found to cater for the 
superstition and credulity of the pil- 
grims; forming as it does, to them, 
an endless topic of conversation, and 
an enduring source of wealth. They 
will also uphold the authenticity of 
the sites of many sacred places on 
the ground of tradition ; and we feel 
indebted to them for respecting 
tradition, if it be only to avoid 
making Jerusalem a city of contro- 
versy. It is presumption in any 
one to pretend to fix definitively the 
exact positions. The only object 
of fixing them at all, is to assist in 
gathering in the ideas to a particular 
association—for it is to Chae we 
do not fall down and worship stocks 
and stones in the nineteenth century. 
And we cannot conceive a more un- 
profitable frame of mind wherewith 
to visit the Holy City than that of a 
doubting topographer, who is eter- 
nally thinking whether this spot 
ome to be that spot, and that spot 
this spot, instead of thanking past 
generations for having done their 
best to ascertain the correct situa- 
tions, and building a temple thereon 
to assist the believer in concentrat- 
ing and solemnizing his thoughts. 


* An able article in the Zdinburgh Review, No. 209, condemns all the proposed 


canals as visionary. 
not, we will not presume to decide. 


What portion of the arguments contained therein are just or 
On many points we agree, on others we differ. 


Those interested in the question will do well to refer to the number. 
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So satisfied are we of the truth of 
our observations, that we only 
further allude to the Captain and his 
controversy, for the purpose of re- 
commending him to leave his topo- 
graphical doubts behind him, and to 
revisit Mount Zion clothed in a 
little tunic of innocent credulity, in 
which case we will insure him 
against disappointment. 

The author, having finished his 
observations at Jerusalem, returns 
to Beyrout to organize a trip into 
Cilicia, which lays out of the beaten 
track of tourists. The arrangements 
completed, we soon find him in the 
hills of Lebanon, and ere long in 
that ‘fix’ so common to travellers 
in the East, viz., overburdened with 
expensive civility. The Maronite 
chief or prince insists, to his great 
annoyance, upon his becoming his 
guest, hoping, doubtless, that the 
Captain would turn out a Lord 
Bountiful in disguise; but a 
‘backsheesh’ of one dollar to the 
servant dispelled the hallucination. 
The Maronite prince ‘spoke with 
pride of having served in the cam- 
paign with Sir C. Napier; taking 


care to ig to himself the 


ay share in the conduct of it.’ 
‘rom the foregoing, it would appear 
that in one art at least he had 

rofited by the Admiral’s society. 

ollowing the Captain over the hills, 
we at last find him at the village of 
Akura, gazing at ‘the cedars,’ from 
which he is separated by an impass- 
able barrier of snow. Having been 
foiled last year in his endeavours to 
visit them by arriving two days too 
late, he was naturally irate at find- 
ing this year he was two weeks too 
soon. In revenge for his disap- 
pointment, although admitting ‘ the 
manifestly great age of the few sur- 
vivors point to the strong proba- 
bility that they are the last of a 
primeval forest,’ he stirs up his 
topographical bile, and says, ‘The 
identity is at best questionable.’ 
Descending from the ‘hills he visits 
Gebail, furnishing the reader with 
a sketch of the castle and port. He 
thence proceeds to Tripoli, where he 
meets the British Vice-Consul, of 
whom he pithily observes: ‘He 
apologized, as he is said to do to all 
travellers, for not being able to 
show any hospitality.’ 


The mountainous country be- 
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tween Tripoli and Latakia being 
inhabited i lawless bands of An- 
sairi, who levy black mail on tra- 
vellers—and who had _ recently 
killed some Americans who fought 
for their rights and cents,—our 
author was constrained to prosecute 
his journey by water. Tie visits 
the island of Ruad, which lies 
out of the ordinary route of tra- 
vellers, and enters into a critical 
examination of the ruins of the old 
port, from which it is clearly proved 
to have been a place of considerable 
importance. Continuing his journey, 
he has a dispute with the Rais, who 
exhibits such a rebellious and pira- 
tical disposition, that arms and 
numerical superiority constituted 
his only safety: a fact from which 
we learn how lamentably the ma- 
jesty of the law has fallen since the 
Christian powers wrested the coun- 
try from the vigorous rule of old 
ohammed Ali. He succeeds, how- 
ever, in reaching Latakia in safety, 
where he finds the Hon. Mr. Wal- 
pole, and a Church of England mis- 
sionary, discussing religion with 
some Ansairi chiefs. He plunges 
into an examination of old ruins, &e., 
and then, enlivening the chapter 
with an amusing sketch of the cos- 
tume of Madame Elias—alias Mrs. 
Consul,—he hurries rapidly on- 
ward to the Orontes, putting up at 
the house of his old friend Dr. 
Yates, at Swediah ; and visiting the 
beautiful horticultural garden of the 
late Mr. Barker, formerly Consul- 
General in Egypt, and recently 
Consul at Aleppo; thence he visits 
the bay of Antioch, surveys the old 
port of Seleucia, pointing out its 
advantages as an Eastern emporium ; 
travels onwards by the famous pass 
of Bailan, down to Iskanderoun, 
and thence once more to Beyrout, 
where he finishes his Eastern travel, 
winding up his second volume with 
a chapter of aneroid elevations, 
and a hundred pages of scientific 
ee. 
aving now conveyed as correct 
an impression of the author’s work 
as the circumscribed limits of a 
Review permit, we beg to recom- 
mend these volumes to the atten- 
tion of our readers, assuring them 
that where they do not find subject 
for amusement, they will find 
matter worthy of reflection; and 
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confident that at every page they 
will feel themselves in the company 
of an educated gentleman. 


We shall now close this article 
with a few remarks upon the third 
and concluding volume of Lieutenant 
Burton’s Pilgrimage.* To those 
who prefer gleaning ideas from the 
pages of a review, to poring over the 
work of an author, we would ob- 
serve that a sketch of Lieutenant 
Burton's two first volumes will be 
found in the September number of 
last year, and of which the following 
is merely a continuation. 

The march of a caravan, like that 
of an army, requires that a certain 
degree of order be strictly observed ; 
accordingly, we are informed that a 
gun sounds the order to strike tents, 
and a second bids you march off 
with all speed. There are short 
halts, of half-anchour each, at dawn, 
noon, the afternoon, and sunset, for 
devotional purposes. A discharge 
of three guns denotes the station, 
and when the caravan moves by 
night, a single cannon sounds three 
or four halts at irregular intervals. 
The principal officers are the Fmir 
el Hajj, and under him a wakil or 
lieutenant, who manage the execu- 
tive; an Emir el Surrah (the 
purse), who has charge of the cara- 
van treasure, and remittances to the 
holy cities ; lastly, the Commander 
of the Forces (Bashat el Askar), 
whose force consisted of about 1000 
irregular horsemen, half bandits, 
half soldiers, each habited and armed 
after his own fashion, exceedingly 
dirty, picturesque-looking, brave, 
and in such a country of no use 
whatever. To prevent confusion 
during the march, each person is 
supposed to keep the position he has 
selected in the caravan at starting. 

In the former paper, we gave 
Lieutenant Burton’s reasons for 
preferring the Darb el Sharki road 
to the other three and better known 
routes; we need not, therefore, 
allude further to them. The note 
at the foot of page 10, which is in- 
tended to cian distances, tends 


rather to complicate and confuse. 
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than to make clear; we there find 
that the day’s journey in Arabia is 
‘reckoned at twenty-four or twenty- 
five Arab miles.’ We also find that 
‘three kadam (man’s foot) = one 
pace, and 4000 paces=one mile ;’ 
and the note concludes thus—‘ The 
only ideas of distance known to the 
Bedouin of El Hejaz are the fanciful 
saat, or hour, and the uncertain 
manzil, or halt; the former varies 
from two and a half to three miles, 
the latter from fifteen to twenty- 
five.’ The foregoing shows that the 
Arab mile is twice as long as the 
English, and that twenty-five miles 
is a daily average of journey; 
nevertheless, at page 148, we find 
that the total distance traversed in 
eleven days amounted to 248 miles 
English, which would barely make 
twelve miles Arabic, daily. We 
must therefore assume a misprint,f 
and take the English mile as the 
one always intended. With respect 
to the numbers of which the caravan 
was composed, our author estimates 
it at 7000; the accounts which 
reach Europe of their amounting 
sometimes to 15,000 and 20,000, he 
conceives to be pure fiction. 

Our pilgrim having gone through 
a “ese quantity of ‘affectionate 
embraces and parting mementos,’ 
the caravan commenced its journey 
at nine a.M., 31st August, 1853, 
his young Flibbertigibbet valet 
(Mohammed) still following him. 
The night marches, which were fre- 
quent, proved a great source of 
a to Mr. Burton, not 
merely from the perilous nature of 
many of the mountain paths, with 
the expected accompaniments of 
camels falling, and shugdufs bodily 
pulled off their backs by the thorny 
acacias ; but from their preventing 
his making those observations upon 
the country for which he possesses 
so keen an eye, backed also by a 
most retentive memory ; the more 
these difficulties are borne in mind, 
the more remarkable will appear 
the vast amount of information he 
affords on the subject. At one 
time those extraordinary pillars of 
sand, with the existence of which 


* Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By Lieut. 


R. F. Burtoy, Bombay Army. Vol. IIT. 


Longman & Co. 


+ A competent authority has informed us that the Arab mile is much shorter 
than the English mile, and measures 1000 pace$ only. 
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all readers of Eastern travel will be 
familiar, filled the air, and are thus 
described :— 


They scudded on the wings of the 
whirlwind over the plain—huge yellow 
shafts, with lofty heads, horizontally 
bent backwards, in the form of clouds ; 
and on more than one occasion camels 
were overthrown by them. It required 
little stretch of fancy to enter into the 
Arab’s superstition. These said columns 
are supposed to be genii of the waste, 
which cannot be caught—a notion 
arising from the fitful movements of the 
wind-eddy that raises them—and as 
they advance, the pious Moslem stretches 
out his finger, exclaiming, ‘Iron! O 
thou ill-omened one.’ ’ 

Such a climate and atmosphere 
naturally lead our author to remarks 
on thirst, and we find his experience 
on an important point thus recorded 
in a foot-note :— 


The Eastern Arabs allay the torments 
of thirst by a spoonful of clarified butter, 
carried on journeys in a leathern bottle. 
Every European traveller has some 
recipe of his own. One chews a 
musket-ball, orasmall stone. A second 
smears his legs with butter. Another eats 
a crust of dry bread, which exacerbates 
the torments, and afterwards brings 
relief. A fourth throws water over his 
face and hands, or his legs and feet ; 
a fifth smokes, and a sixth turns his 
dorsal region (raising his coat-tails) to 
the fire.* I have always found that the 
only way is to be patient and not to 
talk. The more you drink the more 
you require to drink—water or strong 
waters. But after the first two hours’ 
abstinence you have mastered the over- 
powering feeling of thirst, and then to 
refrain is easy. 

The recollection of a certain bottle 
of port which, for want of water, 
we once drank under a midday 
Syrian sun, in our younger days, 
and for which we suffered pains that 
baffle description, induced our fel- 
low-traveller, the late amiable and 
lamented Sir R. Inglis, to recom- 
mend us to follow the same course 
as that advocated by Mr. Burton, 
and of the advantage of so doing we 
can speak from some little experience 
of desert life thus dearly bought. 


Thirst and Darkness. 
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Our traveller, however, found other 
difficulties besides thirst. At a 
village called El Sufayna, they fell 
in with the Bagdad caravan, con- 
sisting of about 2000 persons. 
Searcely was the tent of our pil- 
grim pitched, when a distant patter- 
ing of musketry and tapping of 
kettle-drums announced a quarrel 
between the two caravans as to 
precedence; a pugnacious feeling 
which, despite of their small number, 
they asia kept up. Some idea 
of the pleasures of a night march 
may be gathered from the following 
graphic description :— 

Darkness fell upon us like a pall. 
The camels tripped and _ stumbled, 
tossing their litters like cock-boats in a 
short sea ; at times the shugdufs were 
well nigh torn off their backs, When 
we came to a ridge worse than usual, old 
Masud (the camel shayk) would seize 
my camel's halter, and accompanied by 
his son and nephew bearing lights, en- 
couraged the animals with gesture and 
voice. It was a strange wild scene. 
The black basaltic field was dotted with 
the huge and doubtful forms of spongy- 
footed camels with silent tread, looming 
like phantoms in the midnight air ; 
the hot wind moaned, and whirled from 
the torches sheets of flame and fiery 
smoke, whilst ever and anon a swift- 
travelling takhtrawan, drawn by mules, 
and surrounded by runners bearing 
gigantic mashals,+ threw a passing glow 
of red light upon the dark road and 
dusky multitude, &c. 


The tenth day brought them to 
El] Zaribah, twenty-three miles dis- 
tant from Mecca. ‘This is the 
appointed place for E) Ihram (as- 
suming the pilgrim garb); heads 
had to be shaved, nails cut, mus- 
tachios trimmed ; then followed the 
bath and perfume, and finally the 
garb, consisting of two new cotton 
cloths, six feet long by three and a 
half broad, white, with narrow red 
stripes and fringes; heads bare, 
and nothing allowed on the instep. 
Thus purified and prepared, faces 
were turned to a prayers 
made, and resolutions formed. The 
ceremonies and restrictions are 


* An old Eastern has often told us, that among certain tribes with whom he 
travelled, a very common and successful method of obtaining relief, when oppressed 
by fatigue or thirst, is to sit close round a fire, with both knees elevated and ex- 
tended, over which they gather up their loose and solitary robe; a practice from 
which he frequently experienced the greatest comfort. s F 

+ A mashal is an open-sided cylinder of iron, with a long handle, and in which 


the torch is carried. 
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numerous, and the pilgrim who is 
caught offending is compelled to 
sacrifice a sheep, of which he is not 
allowed to partake. The following 
morning they resumed their march, 
but though so near their journey’s 
end, their troubles were not over. 
The road lay through a gorge flanked 
with a hills. A damp 
seemed to fall on their spirits ; 
voices were hushed. Let our hajj 
explain the reason :— 


While still speculating upon the 
cause of this phenomenon, it became 
apparent. A small curl of smoke, like 
a lady’s ringlet, on the summit of the 
right-hand precipice, caught my eye, 
and simultaneously with the echoing 
crack of the matchlock, a high-trotting 
dromedary in front of me rolled over 
upon the sand—a bullet had split his 
heart, throwing his rider a goodly 
somerset of five or six yards. Ensued 
terrible confusion. Women screamed, 
children shrieked, and men vociferated, 
each one striving with might and main 
to urge his animal out of the place of 
death. But the road being narrow, they 
only managed to jam the vehicles in a 
solidimmovable mass. At every match- 
lock shot a shudder ran through the 
huge body, as when the surgeon's scalpel 
touches some more sensitive nerve. The 
irregular horsemen, perfectly useless, 
galloped up and down over the stones, 
shouting to and ordering one another. 
The Pacha of the army had his carpet 
spread at the foot of the left hand pre- 
cipice, and debated over his pipe with 
the officers what ought to be done. 
No good genius whispered, ‘Crown the 
heights.’ Then it was that the conduct 
of the Wahabbis found favour in my 
eyes. They came up galloping their 
camels, 


Torrents less rapid, and less rash, 
with their elf-locks tossing in the wind, 
and their flaring matches casting a 
lurid light over their features. Taking 
up a position, one body began to fire 
upon the Utaybah robbers, whilst two 
or three hundred dismounting, swarmed 
up the hill under the guidance of the 
Sherif Zayd. 

The robbers fled; what lives 
were lost was not ascertained, but 
evidently no smallnumber. Danger 
over, the forced halt became a flight, 
and a scene of ridiculous confusion 
followed; gradually, order was re- 
stored. On nearing the city, the 
Sherif of Meccah passed, his dignity 
being overshadowed by the royal 
emblem of the East—the umbrella— 
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of large dimension, and made of 
7 satin; he was accompanied 

y a large cavalcade. The caravan 
halted in the evening, and about 
one A.M. resumed its march, reaching 
Meccah early upon Sunday morning, 
the 11th September, which day the 
pilgrims dedicated to repose, pre- 
vious to entering upon their round 
of sacred duties. 

The account which Mr. Burton 
gives of his journey is bisected by 
a chapter on Arab races, introduced 
for the benefit of physiologists, but 
written in so happy a style as to 
make it highly interesting to the 
general reader, whom we recommend 
not to be deterred by a plateful of 
heads from the author's pencil, and 
among which it is difficult to say 
which is the most hideous. He also 
furnishes a sketch of a Bedouin girl, 
warning the reader at the same 
time, that such beauty must not be 
anticipated by the traveller. If she 
is to be taken as the Clarissa of 
her race, Lovelaces may well be 
scarce. Of the fair sex in the Hijaz, 
he says :— 

Her eyes are fierce, her features harsh, 
and her face haggard ; like all people of 
the south, she soon fades, and in old age 
her appearance is truly witch-like. 
Withered crones abound in the camps, 
where old men are seldom seen. The 
sword and the sun are fatal to 

‘A green old age, unconscious of decay.’ 

He thus sums up the description 
of the men. 

The Bedouins of El Hijaz are short 
men, about the height of the Indians 
near Bombay, but weighing on an 
average a stone more. As usual, in 
this stage of society, stature varies little, 
you rarely see a giant, and scarcely ever 
seeadwarf. Deformity is checked by the 
Spartan restraint upon population, and no 
weakly infant can live through a Bedouin 
life. The figure, though spare, is square, 
and well knit ; fulness of limb never ap- 
pears but about spring, when milk 
abounds. I have seen two or three mus- 
cular figures, but never afat man. The 
neck is sinewy, the chest broad, the 
flank thin, and the stomach in-drawn ; 
the legs, though fleshless, are well made, 
especially when the knee and ankle are 
not bowed by tvo early riding. The 


. shins seldom bend to the front, as in the 


African race. The arms are thin, with 
muscles like whip-cord; and the hands 
and feet are, in point of size and deli- 
cacy, a link between Europe and India. 
As in the Celt, the Arab thumb is re- 
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markably long, extending almost to the 
first joint of the index, which, with its 
easy rotation, makes it a perfect pre- 
hensile instrument; the palm also is 
fleshless, small-boned, and elastic. With 
his small active figure, it is not strange 
that the wildest Bedouin’s gait should 
be pleasing; he neither unfits himself 
for walking, nor distorts his ankles by 
turning out his toes, according to the 
farcical rule of fashion ; and his shoulders 
are not dressed like a drill serjeant’s, to 
throw all the weight of the body on the 
heels. Yet there is no slouch in his 
walk, it is light and springy, and errs 
only in one point, sometimes becoming 
akind of strut. Such is the Bedouin, 
and such he has been for ages 

Their manners are free and simple: vul- 
garity and affectation, awkwardness and 
embarrassment, are weeds of civilized 
growth unknown to the people of the 
desert. The valour of the 
Bedouin is fitful and uncertain. Savages 
and semi-barbarous nations are always 
cautious, because they have nothing 
valuable but their lives and limbs. 

He vindicates the songs of Antar 
from the want of chivalrous feeling 
attributed to them by the late and 
lamented author of The Crescent and 
the Cross. In proof of his favour- 
able judgment, he quotes such 
sayings as the following: ‘ Mercy, 
my lord, is the noblest quality of 
the noble.’ ‘It is the most ignomi- 
nious of deeds to take free-born 
women prisoners.’ ‘Bear not 
malice, O Shibub! for of malice 
good never came.’ He appeals to 
the reader, whether there be no true 
greatness inthe following sentiments. 
‘ Birth is the boast of the fainéant ; 
noble is the youth who beareth every 
ill, who clotheth himself in mail 
during the noontide heat, and who 
wandereth through the outer dark- 
ness of night.’ He then asks, ‘Why 
does the knight of knights love Ibla?’ 
Because ‘she is blooming as the 
sun at dawn, with hair black as the 
midnight shades, with paradise in 
her eye, her bosom an enchantment, 
and a form wavering like the tama- 
risk when the soft wind blows from 
the hills of Nejd’ Descending 
from poetry, he throws dirt, in hum- 
ble prose at the Arabs of the towns; 
but of the children of the desert, 
he says, ‘Your guide will protect 
you with blade and spear, even 
against his kindred, and he expects 
you to do the same for him.’ ‘ You 
may give a man the lie, but you 
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must lose no time in baring your 
sword.’ The local memory which 
they possess, he asserts to be won- 
derful, but their power of tracking— 
as Jonathan would say—‘ whips 
creation.’ Let us quote the Pilgrim’s 
words—‘ Such is their instinct in 
the art of Asar, or tracking, that 
it is popularly said of the Zubayd 
clan, which lives between Meccah 
and El Medinah, a man will lose a 
she camel and know her four year 
old colt by its foot.’ Such wonder- 
ful power of identifying totally 
eclipses that of poor Paddy, who 
recognised a rock, after three years 
absence, by the gull sitting on the 
top of it. Enough of the Arab; 
our paper warns us we must hasten 
back to the Prophet’s shrine, and to 
our hajj, who is lodging at his ser- 
vant Mohammed's house in Meccah. 

The city having been fully des- 
cribed by other travellers, Mr. Bur- 
ton merely reminds the reader in a 
foot note, that it dates from about 
A.D. 450; contains about 30,000 
inhabitants, with lodgings for about 
treble that number; its site isawind- 
ing valley; the utmost length is two 
miles and a half from the Mab’dah 
(north) to the southern Mount 
Jizad; the extreme breadth is three 

uarters of a mile, between Abu 

ubays eastward—upon whose wes- 
tern slope most of the town clusters 
—and Jebel Hindi, westward of the 
city. The Haram, or sanctuary, 
stands in the centre of this line, and 
is about 250 paces long by 210 broad, 
and entered by nineteen gates. 
Round the walls inside are cloisters, 
supported by forests of columns, 
covered in at the top, but open at 
the side. In the middle of the open 
space stands the Kaabah— also 
called Bait Allah, or House of God ; 
and on the south-east corner thereof 
the Hajar Aswad, or Black Stone. 
These are the two principal objects 
of attraction to the pilgrim. The 
author, paying a just homage to the 
learned Burckhardt, and having veri- 
fied his accuracy, extracts from his 
pages, the description and history 
of these Ultime Thule of a hajj's 
hopes. We there find that, accord- 
ing to their legends, the Kaabah 
has been built and rebuilt ten times, 
originally by Allah, 2000 years 
before the creation of the present 
earth, at a period when the firma- 
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ments were spread above, and seven 
earths beneath. Adam is supposed 
to have had a hand in the rebuilding 
of it, also, at a future period, Abra- 
ham and hisson. The last builder 
is said to have been Hajjaj bin Yus- 
suf, the general of the Gal h Abd el 
Malik, in the year of the Resin 14. 
The legendaries of the Black Stone 
are also equally desirous of estab- 
lishing its antiquity, some asserting 
that when Allah made covenant with 
thesonsof Adam, on theday of fealty, 
he placed the paper inside the stone, 
whence it is supposed it will come 
forth atthe day of judgment, and bear 
witness to all who have touched it. 
Those whose minds delight in wan- 
dering through mazes of architec- 
ture, measurements, and ceremonies, 
will find a rich feast in the text; 
let us rather behold the daring pil- 
grim, clothed in appropriate garb, 
entering the sanctuary, and the 
Bait Allah standing beforehim. On 
an occasion so well calculated to 
excite in his breast the most intense 
feelings, let him speak for himself:— 
There at last it lay, the bourn of my 
long and weary pilgrimage, realizing the 
plans and hopes of many and many a 
year. The mirage medium of fancy 
invested the huge catafalque and its 
gloomy pall with peculiar charms. 
There were no giant fragments of hoar 
antiquity, as in Egypt ; no remains of 
graceful and harmonious beauty, as in 
Greece and Italy ; no barbaric gorgeous- 
ness, as in the buildings of India. Yet 
the view was strange, unique, and how 
few have looked upon the celebrated 
shrine! I may truly say, that of all 
the worshippers who clung weeping to 
the curtain, or who pressed their beating 
hearts to the stone, none felt for the 
moment a deeper emotion than did the 
hajj from the far north. It was as if 
the poetical legends of the Arab spoke 
truth, and that the waving wings of 
angels, not the sweet breeze of morning, 
were agitating and swelling the black 
covering of the shrine. But, to confess 
humbling truth, theirs was the high 
feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine 
was the ecstacy of gratified pride. 
Having allowed our Pilgrim to 
express his feelings at the first sight 
of the hopes of many years realized, 
we will allow him to describe the 
scene as it presented itself at night. 


The moon, now approaching the full, 
tipped the brow of Abu Kubays,* and lit 
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up the spectacle with a more solemn 
light. In the midst stood the huge 
bier-like erection, 
* Black as the wings 
Which some spirit of ill o’er a sepulchre 
flings,— 

except where the moon-beams streaked 
it like jets of silver falling upon the 
darkest marble. It formed the point 
of rest for the eye; the little pagoda- 
like buildings and domes around it, with 
all their gilding and fret-work, vanished. 
One object, unique in appearance, stood 
in view—the temple of the one Allah, 
the God of Abraham, of Ishmael, and of 
his posterity. Sublime it was, and ex- 
pressing by all the eloquence of fancy 
the grandeur of the one Idea which 
vitalized El Islam, and the sternness 
and steadfastness of its votaries. 

The oval pavement round the Kaabah 
was crowded with men, women, and 
children, mostly divided into parties, 
which followed a Mutawwif; some 
walking staidly, and others running, 
whilst many stood in groups of prayer. 
What ascene of contrast! Here stalked 
the Bedouin woman, in her long black 
robe, like a nun’s serge, and poppy- 
coloured face-veil, pierced to show two 
fiercely flashing orbs. There an Indian 
woman, with her semi-Tartar features, 
nakedly hideous, and her thin paren- 
thetical legs, encased in wrinkled tights, 
hurried round the fane. Every now and 
then a corpse, borne upon its wooden 
shell, circuited the shrine by means of 
four bearers, whom other Moslems, as 
is the custom, occasionally relieved. 
A few fair-skinned Turks lounged about, 
looking cold and repulsive, as their wont 
is. In one place a fast Calcutta ‘ Khit- 
mugar’ stood, with turban awry and 
arms a-kimbo, contemplating the view 
jauntily, as those gentlemen’s gentle- 
men will do. In another, some poor 
wretch, with arms thrown on high, so 
that every part of his person might 
touch the Kaabah, was clinging to the 
curtain, and sobbing as though his heart 
would break. 


Our indomitable hajj was not 
satisfied with the exterior, he must 
needs penetrate into the interior— 
a test of his disguise sufficient to 
shake the most iron nerves. His 
description of this event he narrates 
with the cool indifference of a man 
to whom the word ‘fear’ was un- 
known, and the only effect of a dis- 
tant sense of danger seems to have 
been a joke. 

A crowd had gathered round the 
Kaabah, and I had no wish to stand 


* Vide sketch of Mecea, ante. 
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bareheaded and barefooted in the mid- 
day September sun. At the cry of 
‘Open a path for the hajj who would 
enter the house,’ the gazers made way. 
Two stout Meccans, who stood below 
the door,* raised me in their arms, 
whilst a third drew me from above into 
the building. At the entrance I was 
accosted by several officials, dark-look- 
ing Meccans, of whom the darkest and 
plainest was a youth of the Beni Shay- 
bah family (who keep the keys of the 
house), the true sangre azul of El Hijaz. 
He held in his hand the huge silver-gilt 
padlock of the Kaabah, and presently 
taking his seat upon a kind of wooden 
press in the left-hand corner of the 
hall, he officially inquired my name, 
nation, and other particulars. The re- 
plies were satisfactory, and the boy 
Mohammed was authoritatively ordered 
to conduct me round the building, 
and recite the prayers. I will not 
deny that, looking at the windowless 
walls, the officials at the door, and the 
crowd below,— 

And the place death, considering who I 

was, 

my feelings were of the trapped-rat de- 
scription acknowledged by the immor- 
tal nephew of his uncle Perez. This 
did not, however, prevent my carefully 
observing the scene during our long 
prayers, and making a rough plan with 
a pencil upon my white Ihram. 

It is an old saying, ‘ Nothing risk, 
nothing have;’ but Mr. Burton 
might claim as a motto, ‘ Who risk, 
have.’ 

One of the pilgrim’s duties is to 
attend the ceremonies of Mount 
Arafat, a hill rendered sacred to 
them by a legend, which states that 
our first parents having lost their 
primeval purity by eating wheat, 
were cast down upon earth. The 
serpent descended at Ispahan ; the 

acock at Cabul (what finger had 

ein the pie?); Satan at Bilbays; 
Eve at Arafat ; and Adam at Cey- 
lon. The latter wandering over the 
earth in search of his wite, at last 
found her on the Mountain of 
Mercy, where she was continually 
calling upon his name ; and in token 
of recognition the Mount was called 
Arafat. It was during this pilgrim- 
age of our author that he forgot 
himself in a manner for which it is 
vain to seek extenuation. The 
great event of the day wasasermon, 
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the burden of which would have been 
full of interest to the reader; and 
where is our pilgrim? where is our 
hajj of iron nerve and resolute will? 
where the scientific traveller, to 
whom danger and privation are 
welcome, if only he can gather one 
new fact or idea? Pro pudor! he 
is dallying with an Arab Delilah, 
and so far from acknowledging his 
error, and claiming forgiveness on 
the ground of repentance, he dares 
the reviewer’s wrath, and the cen- 
sure of the public, by revelling in 
the descriptive charms of his ‘ Flir- 
tilla.’ 

She was a tall girl, about eighteen 
years old, with regular features, a skin 
somewhat citron-coloured, but soft and 
clear, symmetrical eyebrows, the most 
beautiful eyes, and a figure all grace. 
There was no head thrown back, no 
straightened neck, no flat shoulders, no 
toes turned out; in fact, no elegant 
barbarisms, but the shape was what 
the Arabs love—soft, bending, and re- 
laxed, as a woman's figure should be. 


Behold the substitute for a ser- 
mon! behold what a traveller of iron, 
brass, and brains, is reduced to, by 
the charm of a transient glance at a 

air of ‘most beautiful eyes!’ The 
adies, it is true, may canonize him, 
but what will his patrons of the 
Royal Geographical Society say ? 
The only excuse we can suggest for 
him is, that there was danger in the 
flirtation, which gave it an irresist- 
ible attraction. Let us hope he has 
since seen the error of his ways, and 
only records his misdemeanour from 
an exaggerated feeling of truthful- 
ness. ‘ One swallow does not make 
a summer’—let not one blot deface 
the hajj’s whole face. 

Our limits warn us we must bring 
this paper to a close, and we feel 
how feebly we have conveyed any 
idea of the interest which every 
reader will find in the volume we 
have been reviewing. We could have 
dwelt upon ceremonies and supersti- 
tions as startling as Winking Vir- 
gins, Bleeding Madonnas, and Holy 
Coats ; we might have touched upon 
the absurd ceremony of ‘ pelting the 
Devil with stones,’ and various other 
amusing passages most graphically 
written ; or we might have extracted 


* The entrance to the Kaabah is by a door seven feet above the ground. The 
author’s impression is that the soil around has been worn away to that depth, and 
that the entrance was originally on a level with the court. 
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a feast for the geographer, the eth- 
nologist, and the historian. So full 
is the information his volume con- 
tains, that a weekly critic, whose 
strictures upon Lieutenant Burton’s 
earlier works he manfully repelled, 
is forced to declare, ‘To those who 
wish to learn details which Gibbon 
would have read with interest, and 
Sale with rapture, we recommend 
the topographical portion of the 
work.’ We might add much more, 
but space cries, Halt! 

Let every class of reader, then, 
rest assured that in the hajj’s 
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volumes, he will find many pages to 
amuse, and many to instruct ; the 
former written in a most lively and 
attractive style, the latter in lan- 
guage equally clear and terse. We 
take leave of Lieutenant Burton, 
sincerely hoping his health may 
enable Lim to reap further laurels 
in the field of scientific travel; a 
task to which he may well be en- 
couraged by a conviction that the 
record of his pilgrimage will be en- 
rolled among the standard works of 


his country. - 2. oe 
.A. M. 


PROTESTANTISM—ZWINGLE AND HIS TIMES. 


INCE the Founder of the religion 
of Christendom bequeathed to 
twelve chosen witnesses the sacred 
task of spreading that religion 
within and beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land, the progress of Chris- 
tianity has been marked by change 
and fluctuation ; it has been often 
checked, often brought to an appa- 
rent stand-still ; it has not advanced 
with even pace ; sometimes it has 
crept, sometimesit has rushed; it has 
had its great epochs, and each epoch 
has produced its great men. The 
= of these epochs was un- 
oubtedly the Reformation. Protes- 
tantism may well be called the revival 
of Christianity ; and if inthecourseof 
time it has, like all great movements, 
degenerated, or rather has been dis- 
credited by certain spurious imita- 
tions usurping its name, but ignoring 
its spirit, we cannot do better than 
keep alive our respect for the great 
original, by remembering from time 
to time what it really was; if we 
have lived to see a party claiming 
the exclusive title of Protestant, we 
shall best measure their claim by 
dwelling on the lives andactionsofone 
or other of the acknowledged Pro- 
testant worthies. In the great drama 
of the German Reformation one 
figure stands forward prominent 
above all others—that of Martin 
Luther, accompanied by his gentle, 
ceienthehe anllakedionseulanaien, 
Melancthon. In Switzerland, the 
same work was effected, not so much 
by one reforming despot, but as be- 
came the geniusof that and of moun- 
tains and liberty—by a republic of 


faithful hearts, such as Oswald My- 
conius, Leon Juda, Calvin. Still 
there is one name which will always 
be especially associated with the 
Swiss Reformation—a name which 
in the annals of Protestantism ranks 
second only to that of Luther—the 
name of Ulric Zwingle. 

On New Year’s Day, 1484, 
Europe was still on the eve of great 
events; some of those destined to 
play important parts in the coming 
struggle, such as Henry VIII. of 
England and Charles V. of Austria, 
were not yet born; Luther, an infant 
of seven weeks old, lay in his cradle 
at Eisleben ; on that day ina remote 
Swiss village, high up in the moun- 
tains, 2000 feet above the Lake of 
Zurich; at Wildhaus, a place so 
named to signify its wild and dreary 
solitude, Ulric Zwingle, the third 
son of his parents, was born. His 
family was of considerable repute in 
that secluded region ; his father was 
landamman of the commune; his 
uncle dean of the neighbouring 
town of Wesen. But reputation in 
that Swiss valley implied rather the 
reverence felt for a patriarch, than 
the more artificial respect paid to 
an aristocrat. The family of Zwingle 
were not exempt from, nor superior 
to the pastoral toils which occupied 
their less distinguished neighbours, 
and Ulric, one of a large family, 
with seven brothers and one sister, 
grew up accustomed to the labour, 
and enjoying the pleasures of a 
mountain boy. It is often found 
that those who live in a beautiful 
country are insensible of the privi- 
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lege they enjoy; it was not so with 
Zwingle ; from his earliest years he 
loved and admired the mountains 
among which he lived. So loving, 
doubtless he derived early strength 
from that dutiful worship of his 
mother earth; doubtless it was not 
without reason that his friend 
Oswald Myconius said of him in 
after years, that from that early 
mountain home, ‘from living so 
near to Heaven, he had caught 
something of a divine influence.’ 

But if the little Ulric showed no 
impatience of his pastoral life, his 
father soon perceived that the bo 
was capable of higher things. e 
took him to Wesen, where, under 
the fatherlike care of his uncle, the 
dean, he justified the expectations 
of his father, and it was determined 
to send him to Bale. In a short 
time he left schoolmaster and school- 
fellows behind him, as he had 
done at Wesen, and in 1497 was 
removed, being still only thirteen 
years old, to Berne. At Berne, and 
at Vienna, where he was sent to 
study philosophy, he completed his 
education. Tn 1502, he returned 
to his father’s house, but as it seems 
only to discover that he had pledged 
himself too deeply; had too far 
sophisticated himself ever again to 
rest contented with the simple duties 
and pleasures of a seshennl ties and 
so, at the age of eighteen, he re- 
turned to Baile, entered himself at 
the University there, took his degree 
soon after as Master of Arts, and 
then deliberately devoted himself 
to the study of ihoslenr. 

This study produced upon him 
much the same effect as it appears 
to have done upon Luther. Full of 
human feelings and affections, he 
could not bring himself to believe 
that the subtleties so much prized 
and disputed were of vital con- 
sequence to man; of a very strong 
religious temperament, he found 
little food for it in the arid theology 
of the schools; he pronounced the 
study to be a loss of time. At the 
critical moment, when hecameto this 
negative conclusion, he received a 
startling positive confirmation of it in 
the seatilianstensThenes¥tten- 
bach, who declared openly, to the as- 
tonished and doubtlessshocked youth 
of Bale, that the time was at hand 
for the scholastic theology to be 
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abolished, and the ancient doctrine 
of the Church restored; that ‘the 
death of Christ was the one only 
ransom for souls.’ Fired by this 
new doctrine, so accordant with his 
own previous conviction, Zwingle 
became, in 1506, curé of Glaris, a 
place not far from his native village 
of Wildhaus. 

His first labours were far other 
than controversial. Quarrelsome- 
ness has always been charged upon 
the Swiss as the discreditable com- 
panion quality of their unquestioned 
courage. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century this disposition 
seemed to have Sioa chronic in 
the blood. Every Swiss was a 
soldier, ready, not to defend his 
country, but to sell his sword and 
his courage to the highest bidder. 
War was the national trade and the 
national vice. It was as a patriot, 
no less than as a Christian, that 
Zwingle deplored this evil: he 
soesieed against it; he wrote 
against it. He used sarcasm and 
exhortation, poetry and prose. In 
an allegorical poem called The 
Labyrinth, he compared the im- 
morality, and especially the indul- 
gence of the pala passion of the 
Swiss—their lawless love of war— 
to the fabled ‘ Minotaur :’ the chil- 
dren of the people were by this 
monster dened both in bole and 
soul: where was the Theseus who 
should deliver his country from so 
great a calamity? That a reformer 
was wanted he thus began to feel 
himself, and allegorically shadowed 
forth to others. To a Christian 
minister it would readily occur that 
the weapons of this new Theseus 
must not be carnal. ‘ There is one 
cause’—so he concludes his poem, 
leaving the allegory for energetic 
exhortation—‘ there is one cause of 
all these misfortunes. No man 
among us is an imitator of Jesus 
Christ.’ This, then, was Zwingle’s 
first idea of the Reformation: not 
to match doctrine against doctrine, 
theory against theory; not to ex- 
change the subtleties of the school- 
men for those of more modern 
divines ; but to oppose morality to 
immorality, virtue to vice; to con- 
front and put down the besetting 
sins of his countrymen; and for 
this end he believed that Christianity 
was the only means — and this 
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Christianity, not the rites or doc- 
trines of the Church, but ‘an imi- 
tation of Jesus Christ.’ 

But Zwingle’s exhortations availed 
little with his countrymen against 
their passion for war and the bribes 
and entreaties of Rome. The war 
between France and the Papacy was 
at its height, and the members of 
the Swiss Confederacy were tempted 
in 1512 to descend again from their 
mountains to the plains of Italy 
to fight the cause of God and 
the Church. The entire commune 
of Glaris marched to the war, its 
landamman and pastor at the head ; 
if Zwingle could not avert the 
expedition, it only remained for 
him to accompany it. The result 
of the campaign was to the 
Swiss victory —a fresh impulse 
to their maulilie propensities; the 
result to Zwingle was a determina- 
tion more important, perhaps, to 
Switzerland and to Europe than the 
victories of his companions—he re- 
solved to learn Greek 

He had been in Italy; he had 
looked more closely upon the reality 
of the Papacy ; hehad heard the great 
sin of his countrymen encouraged 
by those who called themselves the 
ministers of Christ; he had seen 
his country’s fields abandoned, his 
countrymen not slain merely, but 
debased, brutalized, given up to all 
licence and shamelessness by long 
habits of mercenary warfare, and 
this in the name of God and the 
Church; and the end of it all was 
that he would learn Greek. The 
importance of this study he himself 
always estimated as nothing less 
than vital. When taunted in after 
years with being a Lutheran, his 
reply was that he studied Greek 
before he had heard of Luther. 

Scarcely less important, perhaps, 
was the quiet time, those two years 
during which, at Glaris, and in com- 
aed with the great Erasmus at 

ale, he pursued his studies. He 
became well acquainted with and 
deeply attached to the ancient 
authors; so much so, that his fond- 
ness for them, no less than his love 
of music, was made matter of re- 
proach to him by some of his 
religious friends. But those who 
honour Zwingle, not as a good 
Protestant, but as a noble man, 
will find no impiety in his reply to 
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one of these objections, that ‘ Plato 
had surely drank at the divine 
source.’ They will think that, in 
interchanging his biblical studies 
with that of Cicero, of Demosthenes, 
of Thucydides, of Pindar, of Homer, 
in laying up in his treasure-house 
things new and old, he imitated the 
example rather than violated the 
precepts of his great Master. 

There is always something fasci- 
nating to the imagination, no less 
than instructive to the heart, in 
dwelling upon that season of tran- 
quillity which with so many great 
men has preceded a life of enter- 
prise—the peaceful seed-time when 
the harvest of future action has been 
sown in quiet reflection. This two 
years’ interval in Zwingle’s life— 
during which he became acquainted 
with his dear friend and biographer, 
the Melancthon of the Swiss Refor- 
mation, Oswald Myconius—was in 
frequent communication with Eras- 
mus, the man of the most cultivated 
intellect of the age—in daily inter- 
course with the great masters of 
ancient wisdom,—must have been a 
period to which he himself often 
looked back with pleasure. It re- 
minds us of the forty years spent 
by Oliver Cromwell on the banks of 
the Ouse, of the convent life of 
Luther, of the Tarsus retirement of 
Paul, and of those thirty years at 
Nazareth where a greater than 
Zwingle, or Luther, or Paul, lived 
and worked, and was not known. 

In 1515, the French and the Italian 
troops were again opposed to each 
other; again the Swiss communes 
descended to the valley of the Po, 
to defend the standard which the 
Church had hallowed. Zwingle was 
again with them; again he grieved, 
and now more than formerly, be- 
cause the arts of the French had 
sown discord in the ranks of the 
confederates, and treachery, division, 
and probable defeat were added to 
unprofitable and unhallowed war- 
fare. Five days before the battle 
of Marignan, he preached to an 
armed audience, exhorting them, 
not when it was too late to return, 
but to the practical and most urgent 
duties of fidelity and union. Again 
he preached in vain, and the slaughter 
of the flower of the Swiss youth 
upon that fatal field was the result 
of his neglected counsel. In the heat 
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of that dreadful conflict, Zwingle, 
seeing his countrymen cut down, 
and the side for which they fought 
pressed hard, himself seized a sword, 
and bore himself manfully, fighting 
for what was always his country— 
for what was still his Church. Again 
some of his friends were scandalized 
at the unclerical act. Even M. 
d’Aubigné, the enthusiastic and 
eloquent advocate of the Reforma- 
tion, stigmatizes the act as a mourn- 
ful error, and ventures to quote as a 
prophecy applicable to Zwingle the 
words, that ‘they who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
Others, again, think that the old 
command given to more modern 
soldiers, ‘to put their trust in God 
and keep their powder dry,’ was no 
less pious than prudent; and see 
in the lease deen and nobly- 
wielded sword of Zwingle an elo- 
quent continuation of his previous 
sermon. Had Zwingle at the age 
of thirty-one stood still, acalm spec- 
tator in that dreadful crisis, content 
to ejaculate or to preach, while his 
countrymen and the cause the 
fought for were struggling in a deat 
agony, he might have been a more 
faultless model for modern platform 
panegyric, but he would not be re- 
membered and honoured as the great 
Swiss Reformer. 

But to the excitement of the con- 
flict, to the wretchedness of defeat, 
succeeded calmer and more sugges- 
tive reflections. He had again 
looked upon the papacy ; again had 
he seen his countrymen shed their 
blood, and as he believed imperil 
their souls, in needless war, and 
now he again saw the cause for 
which they were called upon to do 
this. He saw a godless pope pro- 
claiming himself the successor of 
the godly Peter; he saw a corrupt 
priesthood declaring that the mys- 
tery of righteousness was hid with 
them, that they alone were ac- 
credited to reveal it: he saw a 
pores and a sensual worship, a 
ow and base morality, a degraded 


and ignorant people looking for in- 
struction to a scarcely less ignorant 
clergy ; and again the thought of 
Theseus moved him, again he sighed 
that in all this he found no imita- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and he re- 


turned to Switzerland, not as 
Luther had been forced to do, to 
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denounce the Church and its abuses, 
but to preach that gospel which he 
had now received in the very words 
of those who wrote it. 

Zwingle himself dates the Swiss 
Reformation from the year 1516, 
the year in which, having returned 
from Italy, he was transferred from 
the cure of Glaris to that of 
Einsidlen. Luther's celebrated 
theses were published in 1517, and 
it was while repudiating the charge 
of being a mere imitator of the 
great German Reformer that Zwin- 
gle named the above date as an 
epoch. The year, however, was not 
unreasonably chosen. What he 
had conceived in Italy, he wrought 
outand declared at Einsidlen. The 
place was, and still is, one of great 
resort for pilgrims. The Virgin 
herself was said to have claimed the 
church for her own the night be- 
fore the consecration, and was be- 
lieved to be especially present in 
this favoured and self-chosen spot. 
Zwingle saw the pilgrims come in 
throngs to satisfy a scruple or to 
enjoy a sentiment, and his heart 
was moved, even as Paul’s was 
‘when he saw the city wholly given 
to idolatry.’ And Zwingle’s decla- 
ration was the same as Paul’s. He 
was no rude iconoclast; he did not 
break down the sentiment nor shock 
the scruple with irritating severity. 
‘Ye men of Athens, I perceive that 
in all things ye pay great reverence 
to the gods:’ ‘Ye pilgrims of Ein- 
sidlen, God is with you here in the 
church of our Lady of Einsidlen, 
but he is with you everywhere.’ 
Yes, that was the answer, that 
was the solemn doctrine of both, 
‘God dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands :* ‘it is the can that 
God regards, and our heart,’ said 
Zwingle, ‘is far from him.’ As 
usual the audience was divided. 
To many it was a hard saying; to 
many it was a word of emancipation. 
The tide of pilgrims fell off for a 
time, and again increased ; and still 
they go up to the chapel of our 
Tale of Einsidlen, and find no 
Zwingle there: neither is Paul’s 
doctrine to be heard on the hill of 
Mars, and yet we may well believe 
that neither Paul nor Zwingle have 
spoken in vain. 

Thus the Swiss Reformer con- 
fined himself, as it were, to a nega- 
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tive attack upon the Church, and 
therefore was a more difficult ad- 
versary for Rome to deal with than 
Luther. The indulgence did indeed 
about this time appear in Switzer- 
land, and Zwingle preached zeal- 
ously against it; and its bearer, the 
monk Samson, was forced to beat a 
precipitate retreat ; but the indul- 
gence was a far less prominent 
uestion here than in Germany. 
wingle’s attacks upon the Church 
consisted at this time not so much 
in theses, in the assertion of doc- 
trines, but rather in the direct 
preaching and reading of the Bible, 
without anyreference to the Church. 
It was difficult to prohibit such a 
course to a regularly ordained priest, 
and yet dangerous to allow it. It 
was sought to win him by pensions 
and appointments. A pension from 
the ee he actually did receive 
for some time, unwilling to come to 
a breach with Rome, unconscious 
doubtless of the full extent of the 
gulf which divided him from the 
papacy ; ‘ but think not,’ he said to 
the legate who pressed him to a 
it, when he himself in 1518 wishe 
to give it up, ‘that for the sake of 
money I will keep back one syllable 
of the truth.’ An opportunity was 
soon given him to show that he could 
keep his word. 
he office of preacher to the 
cathedral church of Zurich, an im- 
portant ecclesiastical post, was 
vacant. Zwingle had no immediate 
connexion with Zurich; he had not 
yet done any work to which the 
world could point, and say, ‘ He did 
this:’ but he had that strong 
character which makes itself felt 
now, which in the sixteenth 
century made itself felt, per- 
haps, yet more; and the young 
priest was known, had his warm 
friends and his hearty enemies 
throughout Switzerland. He was 
nominated as a candidate: great 
efforts were made both by his 
friends and foes. He had those 
ualities of amiability, of liveliness, 
that indescribable grace, which 
make friends so devoted; that 
fearless love of truth which makes 
foes so deadly. The former urged 
his learning, Lis piety, his honour- 
able reputation; the latter re- 
proached him with being an_ in- 
novator, a scholar, and a flute- 
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player. The transgressions of his 
earliest manhood (and let it not 
be denied, Zwingle himself never 
did deny, that he had not passed 
through the fire altogether scathe- 
less) were raked up against him. 
Friends prevailed; and on the 11th 
of December, 1518, Zwingle was 
e'ected preacher of Zurich. The 
chapter, half repenting their bold- 
ness, received the new official in 
fear and trembling. They sketched 
out for him the duties of his office, 
deprecating above all things inno- 
vation, and prescribing caution. 

On the 1st of January, 1519, his 
thirty-fifth birthday, he ascended for 
the first time the pulpit of Zurich. 
An eager crowd was collected to hear 
him, but he simply announced that 
he intended ‘to preach Christ. I 
wish,’ he said, ‘to conduct you to 
him;’ and that he should commefice 
a series of discourses on Matthew’s 
Gospel. These sermons produced 
a great sensation and no little 
offence in Zurich; but there was 
still the same difficulty of laying 
hold upon him so long as he con- 
fined himself to simple reading and 
expounding of the Bible, and thus 
attacked the abuses of the Church 
only by implication. Moreover, 
Zwingle appears to have had a 
sweet temper, ill-disposed for strife. 
He had a zeal equally removed 
from fanaticism and _indiffer- 
ence; he had the toleration of 
Robert Hall, who declared that 
‘ He who is good enough for Christ, 
is good enough for me ;’ he had the 
toleration of Paul, who became all 
things to all men, that by all means 
he might save some; even in the 
same spirit, said Zwingle, in words 
which deserve to be chronicled in 
the scanty repository of golden 
sayings which steer clear equally of 
fanaticism and indifference, ‘ He 
must close his eyes to much, who 
would win sinners to Christ.’ He 
possessed also that spirit of 
genuine republicanism which so 
commends itself to the affections of 
men. He mixed with the poor 
largely, not as a patron nor as a 
priest, but as a beaiieen. His musical 


. talent was known, and had been 


exercised at many a humble hearth 
in Zurich. Of Luther, it has been 
said, that ‘he had compassion on 
the people. Had Zwingle not 
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shared the feeling, he would not 
have — ee he was. Com- 
assion for the people! Sympath 
ith the aa’ Love ‘ior the 
people! Phrdees all so polluted 
and abused, so sullied by hypocrisy, 
so stained by insolence, that they 
are scarcely in good repute, but 
feelings which have never been 
wanting to the best and greatest 
men of the world, those in whom 
largeness of intellect and goodness 
of heart have been most united: 
feelings without which no great 
hero has ever lived, and no world- 
wide movement has ever been 
accomplished, whether known as 
Democracy, or Republicanism, or 
Philanthropy—or under that older, 
more hallowed, and less abused 
name of Charity. 

Thus the opening of Zwingle’s 
career at Zurich was not unpeace- 
ful. He was indeed soon engaged 
in a second resistance to the monk 
Samson, who, with his indulgences, 
made another visit to Switzerland 
in the course of this year (1519), 
but either Samson was less per- 
suasive than Tetzel, or the Swiss 
were less credulous than the Ger- 
mans, for the indulgence made 
little way among the former, and 
Zwingle in opposing it was sup- 
ported by a Seniseebds public 
opinion. 

But a change was soon to come 
over himself and those with whom 
he had to deal. Zwingle was re- 
cruiting his health and —_ at 
Pfeffers, when a terrible plague, 
‘the Great Death,’ broke out in 
many parts of Switzerland, and 
with especial severity at Zurich. 
Zwingle forthwith returned to his 
post, and immediately after his 
arrival was attacked by the pes- 
tilence. Long time he lay between 
life and death. The Swiss Refor- 
mation seemed in as imminent peril 
as did that of Germany when 
Luther went to Worms. He re- 
covered, but from this time much 
of the gaiety of youth seems to have 
deserted him. Zurich had been 
stricken down by the pestilence. 
Some of his own friends had died. 
At the same time his dearest and 
most intimate friend and com- 
panion, Oswald Myconius, was 
taken from him, being removed 
from Zurich to Lucerne. It was 
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with an enfeebled body, but with a 
chastened, if not a sterner spirit, that 
Zwingle henceforth devoted himself 
to the work of church reform. 

He began to preach more boldly; 
the assembly of the Helvetic Diet 
brought many strangers to Zurich, 
and Zwingle’s fame was spread more 
and more throughout Switzerland. 
He still observed the same policy, 
if it may be so-called, of preaching 
the gospel, and declaring its supre- 
macy, rather than attacking the 
Roman Church. The monks were 
restive under the process, but could 
only taunt their opponent with 
always uttering the same things 
over and over again. So far from 
offending those in authority, how- 
ever, this course of Zwingle’s ob- 
tained their approbation; and an 
edict was issued by the Council of 
Zurich, which is itself curious, as 
reminding us how intimate was the 
connexion between Churchand State, 
that nobody should preach any- 
thing which was not to be found in 
or immediately deduced from ‘ the 
sacred sources of the Old and 
New Testaments.’ As M. d’Aubigné 
observes, this put the monks into an 
awkward predicament: they were 
to preach nothing but the Bible, 
which the greater part of them had 
never read. That the lay authori- 
ties, however, were not disposed to 
go to any great lengths in reform, 
was proved about the same time by 
the cruel death of a poor man called 
Galster, who, fired by the emanci- 
pating doctrine, had not the discre- 
tion to keep him from carrying it 
out to all its logical conclusions. 
He openly denounced the —— 
of the saints and of relics, attacke 
the priests and the superstition of 
their ritual. The Council was 
aghast at the audacity; thewretched 
man’s own family renounced him, as 
Hindu castes would renounce a 
fallen brother ; all authorities, civil 
and ecclesiastical, joined to exter- 
minate him; he fled to the woods, 
was hunted down by dogs like a 
beast, and publicly beheaded. This 
was at the end of the year 1520. 
Doubtless Zwingle laid the lesson 
to heart, and learnt not to trust too 
much in Councils—perceived that 
the Minotaur would not die without 
a struggle—that the new Theseus 
would have no bloodless triumph. 

Y 
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In 1521-22, two events occurred 
which further irritated the enemies 
of the Reformation, and tended to 
bring matters to a crisis. The war- 
like spirit had grown rather than 
decayed in Switzerland, and when 
the people of Lucerne were exhorted 
by Sukele not to yield to the papal 
seductions, not only did they refuse 
the counsel, but regarded it as the 
treacherous advice of a Lutheran, 
for that already began to be aname 
of reproach even in Switzerland. 
Before this irritation had subsided, 
there arose a controversy about fast- 
ing in Lent. There were many, 
less earnest perhaps than Zwingle 
in essentials, but more zealous in 
things indifferent, who violently 
opposed the practice. This at once 
brought the two parties into colli- 
sion. Zwingle, when appealed to, 
ie an opinion in harmony with 

is usual quiet sense and modera- 
tion. Fasting, he said, was un- 
doubtedly a custom prescribed by 
ecclesiastical authority, which those 
who respected that authority would 
do well to observe; but as un- 
doubtedly, it had no divine sanction, 
and was not enjoined by the word 
of God. This answer did not con- 
tent the adversaries; a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction prevailed, 
and, on the 7th of April, 1522, three 
commissioners appointed by the 
Bishop of Constance, authorized by 
him to inquire into certain strange 
doctrines and practices said to be 
taught and tolerated, presented 
themselves before the Council of 
Zurich. The commissioners, after 
some preliminary discussion, were 
admitted before the great Council 
of Two Hundred. Zwingle has 
himself left us, in a letter to Eras- 
mus, a graphic account of what fol- 
lowed. At first it was attempted to 
exclude Zwingle. The commis- 
sioners had resolved to fight the 
Reformers with their own weapons, 
to give them nothing to lay hold of. 
No charge, they said, was preferred 
against Zwingle or any individual ; 
and he had no right to be present. 
A sense of justice, however, over- 
came the quibble, and the respond- 


ent, as he was universally felt to be, . 


was admitted. Melchior Batili, 
the Bishop’s coadjutor, opened the 
proceedings. True to his policy, he 
avoided all mention of Zwingle’s 
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name. In eloquent tones, which 
Zwingle records his admiration of, 
he complained that certain persons 
were allowed to teach new and sedi- 
tious doctrines ; such as that cere- 
monies ought not to be observed ; 
whereas ceremonies were indeed the 
only mode by which the vulgar 
could be brought to recognise the 
truth. These doctrines, it was 
urged, caused schism in the church, 
and werecontrary to ancient custom. 
Those who so taught, separated 
themselves from the Church of 
Christ, and incurred the woe de- 
nounced against those who offend ; 
these teachers did ill in presuming 
on their own opinion rather than 
the ancient authority and usage of 
the church. 

When the coadjutor had con- 
cluded, Zwingle rose to reply; but 
Melchior and his companions de- 
clared that they had said nothing 
against Zwingle, had no authority 
to dispute with him, and prepared 
to leave the room. There were, 
however,murmurs of disapprobation. 
Zwingle appealed to the council. 
‘My name has not been mentioned, 
but who does not feel that I have 
been attacked, and will you not 
hear my answer?’ There were 
murmurs among the Council that 
he ought to be heard. Still the 
commissioners pleaded that they had 
no authority to dispute with any 
man, and were still bent on de- 
parture, when Zwingle turned to 
them and reproached them for their 
unfairness. ‘I adjure you,’ he said, 
‘in the name of our common faith, 
in the name of our common baptism, 
in the name of Christ, the author of 
life and salvation, if not as commis- 
sioners, at least as Christians, hear 
me.’ The appeal was solemn, and 
the feeling of the assembly sup- 
ported it. The commissioners re- 
sumed their seats, and Zwingle 
began. He candidly acknowledged 
that he thought it desirable that 
some of the ceremonies should be 
abolished, for that they were, as 
Peter had declared of other cere- 
monies, a burden too heavy to be 
borne; but that he did not deny the 
right of a lawful authority to esta- 
blish ceremonies. But that ‘the 
vulgar can only be brought to 
acknowledge the truth by means of 
ceremonies, I find not,’ said Zwingle, 
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‘that Christ or the Apostles thought 
so. As tothe charge of presump- 
tion, they rather were amenable to 
it who laid such stress on human 
desires and institutions as to prefer 
them to the Divine authority ; for 
the matter of schism, ‘when it is 
said that the people of Zurich have 
separated themselves from the 
church’—(here the coadjutor in- 
terrupted him,) ‘I did not say that.’ 
The audience, however, bore witness 
to the correctness of Zwingle’s re- 
presentation; he himself courteously 
expressed his willingness to forget 
what at any rate appeared not to 
have been intended ; ‘but you men 
of Zurich,’ he added, ‘ let no taunt 
move you—that ye have deserted 
the church of Christ. From m 
late discourse on Matthew’s Gospel, 
ou must remember what is written: 
ow Christ declared to Peter, con- 
fessing his name—that on this rock 
I build my church ; and other foun- 
dation no man lays or can lay. He 
who believes in Jesus, be he who 
he may, be he what he may, be he 
Jew or Scythian, he is not separated 
from the church of Christ."* The 
Council separated without coming 
to any more definite resolution than 
that the matter should be referred 
to Rome; thus either side might 
claim a victory; the important re- 
sult, however, was that the veil was 
taken away, the sword was drawn; 
Zwingle te openly confronted 
as an opponent the officers of 
the ath henceforth he was 
to be regarded as a professed ad- 
versary. 

The Helvetic Diet in 1522, being 
foreed to take cognizance of the 
religious movement at Zurich, pro- 
hibited the teaching of new doc- 
trines, a blow which from its vague- 
ness fell but lightly. The Council 
of Zurich meanwhile took upon 
them to decide a more definite 
issue. The monks complained that 
their old liberty was encroached 
upon by the order to preach the 
Bible; ‘they demanded to preach 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the other 
schoolmen. The Council ruled the 

int against them, and this ruling 
eft the reformers virtually in sole 
possession of the field. The year 
1522 was eventful to Zwingle. On 
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the whole he had made considerable 


progress at Zurich, where he 

reached without impediment, and 

egan now to oppose freely the 
worship of Mary and the saints. 
But patriotism was still his rulin 
passion; and once more he had 
seen his countrymen in the battle of 
the Bicoque defeated in an alien 
cause. That Zwingle was no mem- 
ber of the Peace Society his sub- 
sequent life amply proved; he re- 
called with pride the former wars 
in which Swiss had fought and 
conquered; but ‘your fathers,’ he 
wrote to the men of Schwyz, ‘ fought 
not for money, but for liberty.’ He 
laid all these things up in his heart, 
and his views of church reform 
became more and more identified 
with his aspirations for national 
liberty. In the end of this year he 
married Anna Reinhardt, a widow, 
and one of his own parishioners. 
It is not, perhaps, to the discredit 
of Anna, and casts no suspicion upon 
the happiness of Zwingle’s married 
life, that her name seldom occurs 
in his subsequent history. His 
biography did not consist, like that 
of some modern Protestants, in a 
record of prayers, self-reproaches, 
and esata self-analysis; he was 
from this time till his death, en- 
gaged in vigorous action, not merely 
the head of a sect, but the life and 
soul of his nation; not merely a 
great Protestant, but a great Swiss; 
and in such a life the domestic his- 
tory is not the less complete because 
it is silent. 

In July, 1522, Zwingle and 
several other clergymen met at 
Einsidlen, in the cure of which 
place, Leo Juda, a stanch friend of 
reform, had succeeded Zwingle, to 
consider what was the actual state 
of the ‘Gospel’ movement, for this 
was the name by which friends 
delighted, and even foes did not 
always refuse, to designate the new 
agitation. It was agreed to petition 
the Bishop of Constance and the 
Helvetic Diet on two points:—t1st, 
the freedom of preaching; 2nd, the 
celibacy of the clergy. In thus 
reducing the questions discussed to 
two, and in the two so selected, we 
trace particularly the character of 
Zwingle ; ever practical, and caring 
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less for subtleties of doctrine than 
for liberty of speech and the esta- 
blishment of morality. Zwingle 
was now sufficiently sure of his 
ground at Zurich to assume the 
offensive. He published theses, as 
Luther had done, the tenor of which 
was, that Christianity consisted in 
obedience to Christ, not in mem- 
bership ef a visible Church. A 
Conference met at Zurich, on the 
29th January, 1523, to discuss the 
ee so laid down. Either 
ecause the place of meeting— 
Zurich—was thought to be too 
favourable to Zwingle to admit of a 
successful opposition, or for some 
other reason, the adversaries kept 
silent, and the Council, who acted 
as judges, suffered judgment to go, 
as it were, by default, and pro- 
nounced Zwingle justified in the 
course he had taken. The Church 
was not likely, however, to remain 
uiet under a defeat, especially after 
the outrages which soon followed. 
The question of crosses and pic- 
tures in churches, though appa- 
rently not dwelt upon by Zwin- 
gle, was nevertheless creating at 
this time considerable excitement. 
While the dispute was going on, 
a man of the name of Hottinger, 
entered a church at Stadelhof, took 
down a cross which he found there, 
and deliberately destroyed it. All 
Switzerland was in an uproar; the 
Romanist cantons in a state of 
frenzy, such as those who have wit- 
nessed the disturbances created of 
late years in Hindu towns by the 
first introduction of the European 
custom of slaughtering the sacred 
cow, can easily picture to them- 
selves. Hottinger was seized, and 
his death loudly clamoured for. 
The Evangelical party looked 
anxiously to Zwingle. His answer 
was immediate, and such as an en- 
lightened man at the present day 
would give upon a calm review of 
the circumstances. Hottinger, he 
said, was clearly wrong; he had no 
authority for what he had done; 
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he had acted violently and without 
warrant, but he was not guilty of 
death. Fresh conferences and dis- 
utaiions followed this commotion. 

he old question of Church mem- 
bership was brought forward. ‘The 
Church,’ so Zwingle plainly declared, 
‘is not the clergy.’ The opposite 
doctrine was not without equally 
plain-spoken advocates. ‘The pope, 
the cardinals, the bishops, and the 
councils, they are my Church,’ said 
one old man, impatient of any more 
modern, or less tangible definition. 
The Evangelical doctors were led on 
to question one point after another, 
and to the dispute about images, 
discussions on the mass were now 
for the first time added. The re- 
sults of this Conference were im- 
portant. Zurich, long inclined to 
the new doctrine, now declared for 
it in some sort openly, by separa- 
ting herself from the see of Con- 
stance. This was the first civil 
declaration in favour of reform 
which had been witnessed in Switz- 
erland; it may be regarded as the 
end of one chapter, perhaps the 
most pleasing, certainly the most 
successful, in Zwingle’s life. His 
contest in Zurich itself was over; 
he had gained his point ; henceforth 
that town was to serve him as a 
base for more extended but scarcely 
more fortunate operations. This 
declaration of the Zurichers was, 
however, a signal for renewed and 
fiercer opposition throughout Switz- 
erland. ‘The Diet met at Lucerne, 
ever the centre both of military 
and religious fanaticism; they de- 
manded that Zurich should put 
down the Reformation, and expel 
Zwingle. The Zurichers replied by 
taking down all the images out of 
the churches, and prohibiting pro- 
cessions. The Diet then proceeded 
to pronounce Zurich out of the 
Confederacy; the latter met the 
sentence by the suppression of the 
mass, substituting for that cere- 
mony the celebration of the Lord's 
supper.* The Churchmen resolved 


* In connexion with this subject we would gladly have described Zwingle’s 


interview with Luther, and the celebrated Marburg Conference. 


forced to omit it for want of space. 


We have been 


It is interesting from the dramatic record pre- 


served of it, and the light thrown thereby on the character both of Zwingle and 


Luther. 


It was, however, but an episode in the life of the former. 


His object 


was to bring about unity among the friends of reform, much more than to settle 


the doctrine of the eucharist. 


Thus, when all efforts on both sides had failed, and 


Luther still pointed with unreasoning obstinacy to the words which he had written 
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once more to bring the disputed 
= to the issue of a con- 
erence. 

It was determined, however, by 
the diet, to change the venue; 
Zurich was too favourable to the 
Reformation and to Zwingle : Baden 
was well disposed to Rome, the 
men of Baden would not be always 
insisting on the Bible like the 
Zurichers, Baden should be the 
place. The men of Zurich objected, 
quoting the rule of the confederation 
which required that every dispute 
should be settled in the place where 
it had occurred. Zwingle was 
ready to waive his objection, and to 
mect his opponents at Sigall or 
Schaffhausen ; but this the council 
would not permit. The place then 
stood fixed for Baden; the next 
great point was to finda man. Dr. 
Eck, Luther’s old opponent, was 
chosen. He was favourably known 
by his contemptuous remark on the 
Swiss reformer, that ‘Zwingle had 
milked more cows than he had read 
books :’ he gladly aecepted the in- 
vitation of the Diet. The Con- 


ference was fixed for the tgth of 


May. Zwingle’s friends and indeed 
all Zurich, were urgent upon him 
to stay away. It was said that 
everything indicated the intention 
of foul play. Eck had for years 
been preaching the root and branch 
extirpation of heresy; Baden had, 
even within the last year, been 
stained by the blood of martyrs to 
reform; what could such a man 
and such a place portend but 
violence? These arguments pre- 
vailed, and Zwingle did not go to 
Baden. 

Doubtless our first impression at 
hearing this fact is disappointment. 
We are involuntarily reminded of 
the great act of Luther's life: how 
he was dissuaded from going to 
Worms, how boldly he answered, 
how valiantly he went, how nobly 
he overcame. But upon reflection 
this feeling appears unreasonable. 
Prudence and indeed justice, are 
not to be sacrificed, except on the 
stage, to great scenes or thrilling 
situations. Zwingle was a very 
different man to doe. in some 
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respects his character, if less attrac- 
tive,is more rare. He was enthusi- 
astic, but never imprudent. A true 
warm-hearted Swiss, he seems never 
to have been led away either by 
success or failure into folly or 
cruelty. Busily occupied at Zurich, 
he probably cimadek this question 
of going to Baden soberly and de- 
Tasniale. The law did not bid 
him go, on the contrary, the local 
authorities and the fundamental law 
of the confederation were in favour 
of his staying away ; the points to 
be discussed had already been the 
subject of repeated conference ; why 
should he go? Both his former and 
his subsequent life entirely redeem 
him from the charge of cowardice ; 
in short we are inclined to believe 
that his abstinence from the Baden 
Conference, if it deprives us of a 
biographical effect, tells rather in 
favour of than against the cha- 
racter of Zwingle. C£colampadius 
himself, who did go and was 
Dr. Eck's successful opponent, so 
successful that after the conference, 
no less than three cantons—Basel, 
Berne, ana St. Gall, immediately de- 
clared with Zurich in favour of the 
Reformation, expressed his grati- 
tude to Zwingle, for the help which 
the latter by his written counsel, 
had daily afforded him throughout 
the controversy. 

The Baden conference did not 
answer the intention of its projec- 
tors. Perhaps they had chosen 
their man ill. The loose luxurious 
living, and the overbearing manner 
of Eck and his companions, had 
contrasted unfavourably with the 
temperance, the frugality, the meek 
but winning eloquence of the vene- 
rable GEcolampadius. As has been 
said, three cantons declared in 
favour of the Reformation, and 
these were joined soon after b 
Schaffhausen, Glarus, and Appenzel. 
The question was no longer one 
of doctrine, a dispute for doctors 
and theologians; Switzerland was 
divided against herself. 

The five Wood Cantons, Uri, Lu- 
cerne, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and 
Zug, joined in a counter league for 
the extirpation of heresy. It was 


on the table, Hoc est meum corpus, Zwingle with tears in his eyes said, ‘At any 


rate we may still be friends.’ 


\ Luther, however, had more of the theologian in 
him, and refused Zwingle’s proffered hand. 
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with them the cause of conservatism 
and war, against the new-fangled 
doctrines of reform and peace. 
Lucerne had ever been foremost 
in advocating those leagues with 
foreigners, which Zwingle, and 
latterly under his auspices Zurich, 
had opposed. But besides this, 
those highland Swiss had the love 
of all mountaineers for whatever 
was established among them. They 
seemed to have derived from the 
‘everlasting hills,’ among which they 
dwelt, a hatred for all change. 
Catholicism was the faith of their 
fathers, the chapels and crosses of 
the ancient Church adorned their 
hills and hallowed their homes, 
while the abuses of the Church 
were comparatively far from them. 
But however fair the motives which 
actuated the anti-evangelical league, 
its first step was one which could 
not fail to repel the sympathy, and 
rouse the indignation of every true 
Swiss. Too truly did it appear 
that the constant practice of mer- 
cenary warfare, if it had not 
diminished Swiss valour, had sadly 
impaired Swiss patriotism. In 
February 1529, the hill cantons 
after much discussion, and an oppo- 
sition raised by some of their own 
supporters who still preferred their 
country to their party, invited 
Austria to interfere to help them to 
ut down the heresy of the neigh- 
ouring cantons. The league so in- 
auspiciously commenced by treason 
was yet further to be cemented by 
innocent blood. A priest of the 
name of Kayser was seized, on no 
other charge than that of being an 
innovator, brought before the as- 
sembly of the Catholic cantons at 
Schwyz, condemned and executed. 
The crisis of Zwingle’s life was 
come. The evil which in his earliest 
years he had deprecated, the dread 
of which had first brought him in 
conflict with the Church, the loss of 
Swiss nationality, this had now come 
to a head and openly declared it- 
self. It was not enough that Swiss 
blood should have been shed on 
distant fields in an alien cause, that 
the peaceful Swiss villages should 
have been corrupted by the licence 
of soldiers continually returning 
from unpatriotic wars, that pious 
priests should have been deprived of 
their cures for speaking according to 
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their conscience—all this had been 
done and borne with; but now an 
old man, a preacher of the Gospel, 
had been murdered because he would 
not forego freedom of speech, and 
the sons of those who fought at 
Sempach and Morgarten had in- 
vited the assistance of the House of 
Hapsburgh to suppress the liberty 
of their countrymen. War must 
be met by war: so great a treason 
could only be chastised by the 
sword, ‘rom this time forth 
Zwingle was no more the cheerful 
pastor, the amiable and gentle 
preacher, the learned and acute lo- 
gician: the time required an able 
statesman, an energetic soldier, and 
Zwingle was the man of the time. 
He protested, he preached, and all 
for war; he declared that peace to 
be no peace which was maintained 
with an oligarchy who would betray 
their country; he called upon the 
— to remember Gideon and 

oshua, and to be ready to serve 
God by shedding their blood in be- 
half of their country. Berne would 
not consent to the vigorous measures 
proposed, but at Zurich Zwingle 
was all in all. Warwas declared on 
the 5th June, 1529, and the Re- 
former himself, amidst the prayers 
and blessings of the people, went 
forth with the army. 

Zwingle’s influence was predomi- 
nant in the camp, as it had been in 
the city. Every day the troo 
assembled to hear him preach ; the 
strictest discipline was maintained; 
cheerfulness was promoted to the 
utmost, but all licence rigidly re- 
pressed. The men were re 
in military exercises, in athletic 
games, in musical entertainments; 
but cards, dice, and other ordinary 
concomitants of Swiss military life 
were prohibited. These soldiers, 
under Zwingle, exhibited that spec- 
tacle which some writers of the pre- 
sent day have been inclined to deny 
the very possibility of; viz., the 
union of high discipline and military 
efficiency with strict morality and a 
religious public sentiment: a spec- 
tacle, however, which the world 
has witnessed in other troops be- 
sides those who served with Zwingle 
—in the English Ironsides of Crom- 
well, and the Swede soldiers of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

The Catholic cantons were not 
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prepared for this vigour on the part 
of their enemies. Austria had her 
hands too much occupied by the 
Turks to send them any immediate 
succour. They were forced to de- 
precate the horrors of civil war, 
and propose negotiations. To these 
Zwingle was vehemently opposed. 
He forfeited his character yet a 
third time with that class of men 
who had deprecated his drawing a 
sword at Marignan, and had been 
scandalized by his flute-playing in 
Zurich, by the tenacity with which 
he opposed _ peace, “= | still argued 
for war. He knew that the enemy 
only negotiated in order to gain 
time ; that when Austria was dis- 
engaged, the war would be recom- 
menced under conditions less favour- 
able to Zurich; and he thought it 
not inconsistent with the pastoral 
office to advise that the conduct of 
a war which was just should also be 
politic. But he met little or no 
support. The coldness of Berne 
had discouraged the Reformers, and 
terms were agreed upon, the chief of 
which were that the Austrian al- 
liance should be renounced, and 
compensation made to the family of 
the murdered Kayser. The war was 
over for a season; but the time was 
gone by for Zwingle to return to his 
quiet calling as preacher and pastor 
to the Cathedral Church of Zurich. 
The cause of reform had become 
identified with the nationality of 
Switzerland ; the enemies of reform 
had thrown in their lot with the 
hereditary champions and_repre- 
sentatives of anti-popular despotic 
institutions. Zwingle committed 
himself to the wide sea of political 
speculation, where if his visions 
were not always sober, they were 
never unpatriotic. 

His scheme was that Philip, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, a friend of 
Luther and the German Refor- 
mation, should be elected to the 
Imperial crown; that in the mean- 
time Charles V. was to be re- 
arded as the natural enemy of 
witzerland, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, France conciliated as her 
natural ally. But inthe field of diplo- 
macy Zwingle found that his own 
sanguine temperament and republi- 
can views met with little reciprocity. 
The movement in Germany had 
been far more religious than politi- 
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eal, and his German friends, being 
used to obedience and subjection, 
regarded Zwingle as little better 
than an enthusiast and a visionary. 
He was engaged for some time m 
active correspondence on the sub- 
ject of a Swiss-French alliance ; but 
ere also he exposed his own game 
too frankly, and was met but coldly 
by the trained diplomatists of 
rance. 

Meanwhile Zwingle’s influence in 
his own Zurich had declined. The 
event had indeed justified his objec- 
tions to a hollow peace; the spirit 
of the Five Cantons soon revived, 
and in the beginning of 1531 they 
again declared their uncompromising 
opposition to the new doctrine— 
thse determination to pursue the 
preachers of it to the death. Zwingle 
was still for war: the cause of the 
persecution was the cause of ty- 
ranny : its allies, natural and actual, 
were those foreign pensioners who 
had been his earliest enemies; men 
who, living on the bounty of neigh- 
bouring states, earned their base 
hire by raising the mercenary levies, 
to sell their courage to the highest 
bidder. In the cause of reform 
therefore was bound up the sepa- 
rate independent existence of Swit- 
zerland; the other party had al- 
ready shown their true colours in 
appealing to Austria. But the men 
of Berne were averse to war, and 
their coldness had spread to Zurich. 
A blockade of the Wood Cantons 
was instituted, scarcely less cruel in 
its effect than war, for these hilly 
regions were almost absolutely de- 
pendent on their neighbours for 
subsistence. The blockade caused 
great misery: it produced all the 
heart-burning, without the decisive 
results of war. The storm of im- 
pending conflict gathered darker 
and darker. Zwingle, feeling that 
his position in Zurich was different 
from what it had been, at last stood 
before the Council; he told them 
that fortwelve years he had preached 
the Word of God among them; 
that from the first he had denounced 
the foreign levies and their hirelin 
advocates; but these last were st 
tolerated and listened to, and now 
he could do no more, and must de- 

rt. The Council was horrified : 
Zwingle had become identified with 
Zurich, and Zurich felt. that she 
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could not exist without him. The 
Council implored him to take three 
days to reconsider his determination. 
For three days, accordingly, he re- 
solved within himself what he should 
do. Should he return to his native 
mountains, and after so much labour 
end his days in peace; or should he 
still devote himself to his country, 
even were it to thankless labour and 
painful death? The latter seemed 
the nobler choice: he appeared 
again before the Council and con- 
sented to remain. 

War was indeed imminent; but 
all was changed since that time, onl 
two short years before, when Zurich 
marched forth in proud defiance of 
her enemies. Now, as then, war 
threatened, but the reformers were 
ill prepared and unwilling to meet 
it. The five cantons had, as Zwingle 
foretold, used the treacherous truce 
to strengthen themselves for future 
efforts. The cruel and yet feeble 
policy of Berne, which would sub- 
stitute commercial edicts for the 
sword and musket, had inspired all 
the hill people with the deadliest 
hatred against the reformed cantons. 
They laboured for war; message 
after message came to Zurich im- 
ploring the citizens to arm against 
the coming danger. But the spirit 
of Zwingle had departed from their 
councils. They convoked assemblies, 
they sent deputations, they did 
everything but send out men and 
guns, and were still muttering peace 
while the enemy was already at their 
gates. Zwingle himself went heavily 
and full of sadness. His conviction 
was as firm as ever that friendship 
with the persecutors was treason 
to Switzerland, but he perceived 
that the coming contest would bring 
only the miseries of a civil and re- 
ligious war, without the fruits which 
energy might have wrested out of 
bitterness. 

The roth and rth of October, 
1531, were days long remembered 
in Zurich. It was reported that 
the army of the five cantons was in 
motion, was at Zug, and on the 
point of advancing to Zurich. Truly 
those whom the gods will destroy 
they first dement. The council sat 
all day, and doubted, and disbelieved, 
and discussed, and still nothing was 
done. At last a thousand men were 
sent to occupy the table-ground 
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which, at Cappel, on the southern 
slope of the ridge of Albis, looks 
down to Zurich on the one side, and 
Zug. These soon sent on ihe other 
word that they had seen the enemy 
crossing the Lake of Zug. It was 
evident that Cappel would be the 
first point of attack. The poor 

arrison of a thousand men who 

eld that natural stronghold must, 
above all, be reinforced. Then the 
council became aware of their danger 
when it was too late. The great 
banner of the canton was set up in 
the market-place; the alarm bells 
were rung ; Dut morning broke, and 
scarcely more than five hundred men 
were assembled, many of them old 
and feeble, and time pressed; — 
was perhaps already being attacked, 
it seemed, indeed, that all was lost. 
Then, in the eleventh hour, men’s 
hearts and eyes were turned again 
to Zwingle ; they remembered then 
how long he had been their guide, 
their councillor, their priest, states- 
man, general; and it was with an 
instinct of self-preservation that a 
crowd gathered at ten o’clock on 
the morning of the r2th of October 
before the Reformer’s door. But it 
was too late. Zwingle could no 
longer help—he could only die with 
them. He accepted on the spot the 
appointment of field preacher, and 
straightway mounted his horse to 
join the little army. He parted 
from his wife, nor did he conceal 
his conviction that it was for the 
last time. ‘The hour is come,’ he 
said, ‘for us to part; it is the 
Lord’s will, may He be with thee 
and me, and our people.’ Anna 
pee his thought, and asked 

im plainly, ‘ Shall we meet again ?’ 
‘As the Lord will; His will be 
done.’ ‘ And what will your return 
be?’ ‘Blessing after a night of 
darkness.’ With this he kissed his 
children, mounted his horse, and 
joined the banner. At eleven o'clock 
the forlorn hope of Zurich moved 
forward. 

Meanwhile, the little army at 
Cappel was making brave resist- 
ance. About midday the attack com- 
menced, and lasted the whole day. 
The Zurichers, though so inferior 
in number (the army of the five 
cantons was about eight thousand 
strong) had a strong position, and 
fought with a desperate courage, 
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which showed how different the 
event might have been had the 
council been brought earlier to a 
sense of its danger. The afternoon 
was already far advanced when the 
great banner reached the summit ot 
the Albis. The autumn sun still 
lighted up one of the most glorious 
landscapes of that glorious land; 
but for those Zurichers there were 
in all the gorgeous prospect only 
two ldssieso-tehiel them their 
native town and its smiling lake, 
before them a handful of country- 
men sorely pressed, the sole bul- 
wark left between Zurich and a 
fierce, revengeful enemy. Zwingle, 
mounted on his horse and (as the 
manner was in those days for a 
field preacher) clothed in armour, 
arrived, with some few others, at 
the top of the ridge overlooking the 
field, before the main body with the 
artillery had toiled up. The supe- 
riority of the enemy was at once 
apparent. ‘We must wait,’ said 
some, ‘till our whole force is col- 
lected.’ ‘Ay,’ said Lavater, ‘if we 
had a force, but we have only a 
banner, and no soldiers.’ ‘Shall we 
remain here,’ Zwingle cried, ‘and 
listen to the shots which fall among 
our fellow-citizens? I will on, in 
God’s name, to those brave men, 
and gladly die in the midst of them.’ 
And so they descended from the 
Albis. 

It was now four o'clock. The 
Zurichers had bravely held their 
own, their position was yet in- 
violate, and the combat which had 
raged for four hours had now sub- 
sided, the enemy had drawn off, 
and, as it seemed, did not intend to 
renew the attack that evening. 
But a Swiss of the Uri canton, 
named Jauch, having by a stealthy 
reconnoissance ascertained the real 
weakness of the Zurichers, that 
their reinforcement truly consisted, 
as Lavater had said in bitter jest, 
of little more than a banner, re- 
ported his discovery to the leaders, 
and urged an immediate renewal of 
the fight. The leaders were obsti- 
nate, and insisted on a halt; when 
Jauch, with a freedom which was 
at once the strength and weakness 
of the republican armies, called on 
those who would to follow him, and 
with three hundred picked com- 
panions asenaiiabnlelendie against 
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the weary, unsuspicious Zurichers. 
Growing darkness favoured “the 
manceuvre—the surprise was com- 
plete; but the Zurichers, with un- 
abated courage, sprang to their 
arms, and a terrific combat ensued. 
Then was heard for the last time 
the voice of the preacher. ‘ Brave 
men, be not faint-hearted; our cause 
is good, even if we fall: commend 
yourselves to the Lord, who alone 
can help us and ours.’ Then no 
more words, save those which were 
interchanged in the deadly bitter- 
ness of hand-to-hand battle. ‘Here- 
tics!’ ‘ Temple spoilers!’ ‘Idolaters!’ 
‘Godless papists !’ Each word cost a 
life. The akon had recovered 
from their surprise and had the ad- 
vantage, but now the whole army 
of the five cantons moved to the 
rescue, and numbers prevailed. 
The Zurichers still fought, every 
man to the death; the forlorn hope 
yielded not, but was Feoreties ; 
and the great Banner, saved by a 
rodigy of valour, which in itself 
forms one of the most brilliant and 
heart-stirring episodes in the his- 
7 of war, was brought back alone 
to Zurich. 

Meanwhile, Zwingle had but one 
duty left. He bore himself man- 
fully in the field, though it was said 
that the grief which had sat so 
heavily upon him for many months 
did not leave him to the end. It 
chanced that a young man, a rela- 
tive of his own, Anna's son-in-law, 
was struck down at his side. 
Zwingle dismounted, and resuming 
for the last time the pastoral office, 
spoke to the dying man words of 
consolation. While so employed 
he was struck on the head by a 
stone; he fell, but rising im- 
mediately received two stabs in the 
side, and again fell speechless. 
Twice more he rose, but was again 
struck down by the blow of a lance. 
Then Zwingle knew that his hour 
was come. ‘What matters it? 
They may kill my body, but they 
cannot kill my soul.’ These were 
his last words. He lay down be- 
neath a pear-tree to die, and the 
battle raged on. 

Night had fallen when two sol- 
diers going over the field to — 
the slain came to Zwingle, an 
finding him with his hands folded 
as in prayer, still alive, asked if he 
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would have a priest. Zwingle 
shook his head. ‘So then,’ said 
one of the soldiers, ‘thou art a 
heretic from the town yonder?’ 
The other came nearer, and looking 
closely at him, said, ‘I believe it is 
Zwingle!’ An officer standing by, 
one Fackinger, an old supporter of 
the mercenary levies, heard the 
word; he drew his sword, ‘ Die, 
obstinate heretic!’ he exclaimed, 
and so killed him with a blow. 
Zwingle was dead, and Rome, 
after her manner, burnt the body ; 
but his works followed him, and 
his name is alive to this day. Some, 
indeed, would still shout with his 
last enemy, ‘Obstinate heretic!’ and 
would join with a persecuting 
church in insulting the remains of 
a dead enemy whom living she had 
feared ; others who profess a Re- 
formed religion have nothing better 
to remember of this great Reformer 
than certain ‘Zwinglian  infide- 
lities;"** others again, who claim 
exclusively the name of Protestant, 
would fain persuade us that Zwingle 
was in their sense of the word a 
Protestant hero. But if there be 
any who, having followed this im- 
perfect sketch, believe that we have 
rightly viewed the character of 
Zwingle, they will agree with us in 
repudiating for him the praise of 
such friends no less than the in- 
vective of open enemies. Zwingle’s 
life was that not of a priest, a 
churchman, a theologian,—but of a 
Swiss, a patriot, a man. He did 
not begin life with a cut-and-dried 
religious system which he was re- 
solved to impose upon the world; 
lie did not insist that all truth was 
contained in certain religious dogmas 
more or less difficult of compre- 
hension. He was born among the 
mountains, and early learnt from 
Nature’s teaching the love of God 
and of his country. As he grew 
up, he perceived in the mercenary 
levies by which, for no cause but 
money, life was sacrificed and so- 
ciety aes & grievous sin 
against God and a heavy blow and 
seandal to Switzerland. The cir- 
cumstances of his education, no less 
than the cast of his own mind, led 
him to seek for a remedy in a 
healthier state of morals, and this, 
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he believed, could only be brought 
about by religion. e found re- 
ligion, as it existed, corrupt, and 
altogether inadequate for this pur- 
pose, and thus he was brought into 
collision with the established doc- 
trines, not with the furious uncal- 
culating enthusiasm of a speculative 
theorist, but with all the calm tem- 
erate energy of a practical Re- 
adi This was the object of his 
life, which he pursued steadily, 
though perhaps not always wisely. 
It may be that at the end of his 
life he played too deep a stake— 
that not even the greatness of the 
evil, not even the Austrian alliance, 
justified the dreadful remedy which 
e sought to apply. If this be so, 
at least he vat, the penalty; his 
error, if such it was, may be buried 
on the field of Cappel; his virtue, 
his patriotism, and his courage, 
softened as these qualities were by 
his gentle temper and winning 
manners, his proficiency in hu- 
manizing arts, fis familiarity with 
what is noblest in letters, these re- 
main purified and illumined by the 
fire of posthumous persecution. 
His character had not the brilliant 
light nor the deep shade of Luther's; 
he had not that rugged honesty, 
that tempestuous energy, that 
deeply-stirring humour which se- 
cure for the Sens Reformer the 
first place among European heroes; 
but he had an even, well-balanced 
temperament, whichif less attractive 
is certainly not less rare. There is 
no passage in his life, except indeed 
the last, equal in thrilling interest 
to Luther’s journey to and appear- 
ance at Worms; but his whole career 
up to 1523 was one most remark- 
able for its deliberate progressive 
success. Such a life must have 
much to teach us at any time, but 
at this particular season it contains 
perhaps no more significant moral 
than the difference which it seems 
to indicate between the Protes- 
tantism which existed in the six- 
teenth century and the Protestantism 
which is so-called in the nineteenth. 

The Protestantism of the Re- 
formers was not a creed; it was 
not an assertion, but adenial. Some 
have been unwilling to admit this; 
they have said that to construct is 


* Bishop Wilberforce’s Charge, reported in The Times newspaper, Nov. 11, 1854. 
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nobler than to destroy, and they 
have thought it a reproach to be 
told that Protestantism destroyed 
rather than created. They forget 
that the Creation has been from the 
beginning ; that he who from time 
to time clears away the rubbish 
which accumulates on the surface 
of truth is effecting a wholesome 
work of destruction, which it 
is but an abuse of words to call 
acreation. They who would trans- 
form Protestantism from a nega- 
tive into a positive, do violence 
to history, and at the same time no 
service to the memory of the Re- 
formers. Those great men require 
no sophistry to justify their actions. 
They found the world lying at the 
mercy of a set of men called priests, 
asserting the thing to be which was 
not, and they freed the world from 
this injurious supremacy; they 
found human speech, the great 
means given by God for the promo- 
tion of truth among men, limited by 
certain dogmas called the catholic 
faith; these limits they removed, 
or greatly extended. They found 
Christian men burdened by cere- 
monies grievous to be borne; they 
eased them of this burden. Surely 
all this was a work of destruction, 
but none the less for that a work of 
truth, well deserving the grateful 
honour of humanity. Strong in 
this purpose, Protestantism went 
forth, a true protest against the 
tyranny which oppressed men’s 
conscience, already sufficiently op- 
pressed by the devil; a_ protest 
against the idolatry which diverted 
men from the worship of God, from 
the contemplation of the thousand 
wonders which bear witness to him 
in every place and during every 
hour, to the worship of some earthly 
idol, to the fond admiration of some 
grotesque miracle. Strong in this 
purpose, Protestantism met kings 
and conquered them, spoke to king- 
doms and gained them. For this 
Protestantism, this protest against 
falsehood and oppression, this 
struggle against a weight which lay 
upon every man’s heart and home, 
warriors were found ready to fight, 
and martyrs glad to die. This was 
the Protestantism of Zwingle. But 
what is Protestantism now ? Where 
do we hear of it, from whom, and 
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how? Protestantism is the cry of 
a party; it has its votaries at the 
tea-table, its advocates in the pul- 
pit, its bishops in the church, its 
representatives in the Parliament, 
its organs in the press; but it has 
not a place in the hearts of the 
rue. And this, because it has 
orgotten its origin, and assumed 
in great measure the place of the 
foe whom once it so gloriously over- 
came. 

But this is not the Protestantism 
for which Zwingle laboured; this 
is not the Protestantism which in 
its development produced an Eliza- 
bethan age, a Milton, a Cromwell. 
This is not the Protestantism 
which shook the world. And yet 
the spirit of Zwingle is not dead, but 
it is to be sought elsewhere than 
within the limits of a party, which, 
retaining a certain phraseology, 
think that it retains also a certain 
reality. 

Where liberty is oppressed, 
where good men suffer wrong, where 
tyranny triumphs, where injustice 
riots, there would Zwingle now as 
then be found—to strive and to re- 
sist. The spirit of Zwingle—God 
grant it!—yet lives among us; the 
spirit which has led so many brave 
men to ahard life and a bitter death 
on the shores of the Crimea,—this 
does truly represent the spirit of the 
sixteenth century, the spirit in 
which Luther lived and Zwingle 
died. 

In recent Parliamentary history, 
the modern Protestantism has 
played a conspicuous part. War 
nas its good as well as evil conse- 
quences ; it produces earnestness, 
a more careful appreciation of fact, 
a more vigorous Opposition to cant. 
May we not hope that the true, the 
find its 


old Protestantism ma 

place once more in the lool rather 
than the speeches of the legislature; 
not the Protestantism of Nunnery 


Bills, or Sunday Trading Bills, 
but that of hearty reforming 
energy; not the Protestantism to 
the leadership of which Mr. Dis- 
raeli is invited by the Protestants 
of Ireland, but that for which 
Zwingle laid down his life on the 
blood-stained heights of Albis ? 


W.D.A. 
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BUTLER’S POEMS.* 


UTLER stands alone among our 
ets. He struck out for him- 

self a path which had been as yet 
untrodden, and every attempt to 
follow him has ended in signal 
failure. Nay, further, his own cele- 
brity rests almost entirely upon the 
merits of his one great work, the 
Hudibras. Into this single poem 
are thrown the reading, the observa- 
tion, the thought, the accumu- 
lated gall of a life spent in the 
midst of great events, in which 
the poet saw himself cast into obscu- 
rity by the ascendancy of a party 
he hated; and the result has been 
a work of art, not indeed of the 
highest order, but of the highest 
excellence in its kind. Even those 
peculiarities which at first sight 
appear to be faults, will be found 
on closer examination eminently 
calculated to produce the effect 
which Butler had in view. The 
poem perfectly answered its im- 
mediate object ; the newly emanci- 
pated nation found in its biting 
sarcasms and broad humour an 
adequate expression for the mingled 
feelings of spite and contempt with 
which they regarded the strait- 
laced Puritans, under whose social 
tyranny they had long been groan- 
ing; while its various excellences, 
addressed to readers of all capacities 
and every degree of information, 
have ensured it a place among those 
books which, like Robinson Crusoe 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress, every- 
body reads, and every reader more 
or less appreciates. A thoroughly 
good laugh, in which all the powers 
of the soul bear their part, in which 
reason, memory, imagination, feel- 
ing, each press iw to the universal 
merriment of the whole man—a 
laugh, which, like the echoes in a 
mountain gorge, now makes itself 
heard in a low guttural chuckle, now 
bursts into an irrepressible roar, and 
after it has apparently died away, 
returns upon us again and again— 
is indeed one of the most pleasing 
and healthful exercises we can enjoy ; 
and of such laughs, Hudibras is 
an inexhaustible magazine. Every 
school-boy is capable of tasting the 


humorous descriptions and the bur- 
lesque rhymes which, while they 
materially contribute to the comic 
effect, fix the passages of interest 
indelibly on the memory. What 
risible muscles can resist the humour 
of these well-known passages :— 
Beside he was a shrewd philosopher, 
And had read every text and gloss over. 
The oyster-women locked their fish up, 
And trudged away to cry ‘ No Bishop!’ 
Ay me! what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron. 
Such church must surely be a monster 
With many heads ; for if we conster 
What in th’ Apocalypse, &c. 


Or, where speaking of ordination by 
imposition of hands—a ceremony, by 
the way, which is common both to 
the presbyterian discipline which he 
ridicules and the episcopalian which 
he, by implication, at least, defends 
—he says :— 

He'll lay on gifts with hands, and place 
On dullest noddle light and grace, 

The manufacture of the kirk, 

Whose pastors are but th’ handiwork 
Of his mechanic paws, instilling 
Divinity in them by feeling : 

From whence they start up chosen vessels, 
Made by contact, as men get measles. 


Here much of the humour 
depends on the ridiculous rhymes, 
which any one can appreciate. But 
the interest of the reader of more 
information is maintained by the 
necessity of continually exercising 
his memory and ingenuity to dis- 
cover the allusions to all possible 
branches of knowledge, which 
crowd upon one another in every 
line. He is not for a moment per- 
mitted to be the mere passive reci- 
pient of his author’s ideas ; he must 
work himself, if he would have his 
due share of amusement. True it 
is that many of our modern poets, 
whose learning is not equal to that 
of Butler, require their readers to 
work very hard indeed to under- 
stand them; but it often happens 
that after we have laboured to dis- 
cover the author’s point, we find that 
he has really failed to make it, and 
are thus early deterred from any 
further effort, just as a well trained 


* Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. Edited by Robert Bell. Three Volumes. 
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pointer becomes sulky at the re- 
peated misses of the cockney sports- 
man, and runs home in disgust. But 
the longer and more carefully we 
hunt with Butler, the more amply 
are our pains rewarded. The game 
falls to each of his barrels at every 
discharge. 

But though there is but one 
opinion upon the literary merit of 
Hudibras, it appears to us that jus- 
tice is not always done to the breadth 
of the principles which it is its object 
to maintain. It is generally con- 
sidered a clever but coarse satire on 
the Puritans, to whom the nation is 
so deeply indebted for their noble 
assertion of political liberty. This 
seems to us to be a very inadequate 
view of the scope of the poem. Its 
primary object is indeed to hold up 
to ridicule fanaticism, a vice fraught 
with the most baneful effects upon 
the well-being of society, but in the 
pursuit of the object, almost every 
public abuse and private vice or 
folly receives its due share of cas- 
tigation, applied with so much geod 
sense and discrimination as to place 
Butler only second to Horace as a 
moralist. 

It is extremely difficult for us at 
the present day, to realize the fana- 
ticism that prevailed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or the 
institutions which were partly its 
effect, and partly its cause; for 
while the penal laws enacted against 
any class of religionists who hap- 
pened to be for the time subdued, 
were, no doubt, the result of the 
fanatical spirit which was abroad, 
they also tended to foster and in- 
crease it indefinitely. The Cal- 
vinistic republican of Butler’s time, 
with his strange personal pecu- 
liarities, and his fierce determination 
to make everybody else conform to 
them, by ‘apostolic blows and 
knocks,’ is now, like the Ichthyosau- 
rus, only known in books, or b 
detached and mutilated parts whic 
are sometimes brought to light in a 
fossil state by convulsions of nature. 
We, who are Episcopalians in Eng- 
land, and when we cross the border, 
Presbyterians — who listen with 
equal edification to Dr. Cumming in 
the morning and to Dr. Wordsworth 
in the afternoon, and never dream 
of inquiring whether they have 
acquired their right to address us 
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from the imposition of the hands of 
the bishop or of those of the presby- 
tery—can with difficulty understand 
the excessive zeal for each other's 
destruction exhibited by the rival 
sects in the seventeenth century ; and 
yet without having some idea of the 
practical grounds of the quarrel, 
much of Butler’s satire is lost, and 
its real tendency misapprehended. 

The real grievance, common to 
both the Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian disciplines, lay in their adding 
a temporal sanction to spiritual cen- 
sures. The two sects contended 
not only for the endowments and 
emoluments of a national church, 
but for the power of coercing by 
temporal punishments—by fine, im- 
prisonment, banishment, or death— 
those whom the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities had pronounced guilty of 
offences against faith and morals. 
The difference between them lay 
only in the mode of administering 
this power. Under the Episcopalian 
régime, the heretic or moral delin- 
quent was first presented or in- 
formed against by the minister and 
churchwardens of his parish, to the 
Ordinary, who adjudicated on his 
ease ; if he was found guilty, he was 
fined ; if he refused to pay the fine 
and to make satisfaction, he was 
handed over to the Court of Chan- 
cery, which might imprison him until 
he sought for absolution, or the re- 
lease from ecclesiastical censures. 
From the Ordinary lay an appeal to 
the Archbishop, and from him to the 
Sovereign, in the Court of Star- 
chamber. This system is embodied 
in the canons of the present es- 
tablished church, but it is now 
happily obsolete. The several 
statutes passed for the relief of 
dissenters, and the force of public 
opinion, have now madethese canons 
almost a dead letter. 

The Presbyterian discipline re- 
sembled this in every respect, ex- 
cept that the lay elders took the 
place of the churchwardens, the 
classis of the bishops, the provin- 
cial synod of the archbishop, and 
the national synod of the Sovereign 
in the Court of Star-chamber. 

But the Presbyterian discipline 
infinitely excelled the Episcopalian 
in its activity, and in the extent of 
the jurisdiction it claimed over the 
conduct of the people. Every one 
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who absented himself from his 
parish church, who did not receive 
the sacrament three times a year, 
or who was guilty of blasphemy, 
immorality, slander, or malicious 
injury, was liable, by the Episco- 
palian canons, to be presented to 
the Ordinary. The Presbyterian 
code of ousioale was much more com- 
prehensive. All idle amusements, 
such as bull and _bear-baiting, 
dancing, and stage plays, no less 
than offences against morality 
and the orthodoxy of Calvinism, 
were searched out and punished 
with severity ; and the result was 
that in every parish was established 
alittle Inquisition. Such a tyranny 
must have been almost insupport- 
able, and yet it co-existed with a 
strong assertion of political liberty. 
By the subversion of the throne and 
the Episcopalian establishment, the 
nation had asserted its right to 
choose its own form of government 
and its own religion; but the re- 
ligion it chose turned out to bea 
social tyranny so searching, active, 
and comprehensive, that a vast 
majority of the people welcomed 
with transport the restoration of 


a political despotism, which pro- 
mised them a mitigation at least of 


civil and religious slavery. The 
Restoration was not so much the 
result of a return to the principles 
of hereditary monarchy and the 
faith of the Church, as of the anxiety 
felt by all parties to get rid of a 
vexatious ecclesiastical discipline en- 
forced by the temporal sanctions of 
the civil power. 

Against this phase of Presbyterian- 
ism, Cromwell having first used it for 
his own purposes, afterwards found 
it necessary to make a stand, while he 
described it coarsely but forcibly, as 
‘a strange itch upon the spirits of 
men,’ which made them dissatisfied 
unless they could ‘ press their finger 
upon their brethren’s consciences to 

inch them there.’ Milton lifted up 
fis voice against it, and declared that 
‘New presbyter is but old priest 
writ large.’ While Ralph, who re- 

resents the party to which both 

romwell and Milton, in the latter 
years of the interregnum, belonged, 
thus delineates its most striking 
features :— 
Synods are mystical bear-gardens, 
Where elders, deputies, churchwardens, 
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And other members of the court, 

Manage the Babylonish sport; - 

For prolocutor, scribe, and bear-ward, 

Do differ only in a mere word. 

Both are but several synagogues 

Of carnal men, and bears, and dogs ; 

Both antichristian assemblies 

To mischief bent, as far’s in them lies, 
3ut stave and tail with fierce contests, 

The one with men, the other with beasts. 

The difference is, the one fights with 

The tongue, the other with his teeth; 

And that they bait but bears in this, 

In th’ other souls and consciences ; 

Where saints themselves are brought to 

stake 

For Gospel light and conscience’ sake ; 

Exposed to scribes and presbyters, 

Instead of mastiff-dogs and curs ; 

Than whom they’ave less humanity, 
For these at souls of men will fly. 

This to the prophet did appear, 

Who in a vision saw a bear, 
Prefiguring the beastly rage 

Of church-rule in this latter age, 

As is demonstrated at full 

By him who baited the pope’s bull. 
Bears naturally are beasts of prey 

That live by rapine ; so are they. 
What are their orders, constitutions, 
Church-censures, curses, absolutions, 
But several mystic chains they make 
To tie poor Christians to the stake ? 
And then set heathen officers, 

Instead of dogs, about their ears. 

For to prohibit and dispense, 

To find out or to make offence ; 

Of hell and heaven to dispose ; 

To play with souls at fast and loose ; 

To set what characters they please, 

And mulcts on sin or godliness ; 
Reduce the church to Gospel order 
By rapine, sacrilege, and murder ; 

To make presbytery supreme, 

And kings themselves submit to them ; 

And force all people, though against 

Their consciences, to turn saints ;— 
Must prove a pretty thriving trade, 
When saints monopolists are made. 
When pious frauds and holy shifts 
Are dispensations and gifts, 

Then godliness becomes mere ware, 

And every synod but a fair. 

Synods are whelps of th’ Inquisition, 

A mongrel breed of like pernicion. 


Butler was a zealous and effective 
opponent of Presbyterianism, but 
his zeal appears to have been 
founded upon political rather than 
religious grounds. Mr. Bell, in the 
memoir of his life, suggests that his 
Protestantism may have been one 
cause of the indifference of Charles 
to his merits ; but we should imagine 
from his writings that his Protes- 
tantism was like that of the Irish 
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entleman, who, in reply to a friend’s 
inquiry as to the religion of a pro- 
posed teriant said, ‘Oh! I do not 
think he has any religion, but he is 
a good Protestant.’ The religious 
dissensions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had induced 
hard-headed men like Butler and 
his friend Hobbes, who knew that 
the first object of government is in- 
ternal peace, to look upon all reli- 
gions as equally pernicious. But 
Inasmuch as men will have some 
religion, they inferred that the state 
should choose for them a form of 
worship, from which all zeal should 
be carefully eliminated. For this 
purpose the Episcopalian establish- 
ment, dovieal by the Tudors, 
seemed eminently adapted. Its 
head was identical with the head of 
the state, who therefore had a veto 
upon all its aw ; while the 
crown, by holding in its hands 
the appointment of its superior 
officers, the bishops and deans, 
besides a vast amount of lower 
patronage, might, by the influence 
so obtained, effectually check every 
incipient bud of independence 
among the clergy. We shall, there- 
fore, find that in this age the strenu- 
ous advocacy of Episcopalianism was 
often combined with a disbelief in 
the Christian religion. 

But though the primary object of 
Hudibras be to cover with obloquy 
and ridicule the politics and religious 
discipline of the two leading sects 
which had supplanted the Epis- 
copalian establishment, the satire 
deals with a much wider range of 
subjects. General censures are 
easily answered; for all abuses 
are the corruption of a use, and 
to state the Natter is a sufficient 
reply to objection. But Butler 
depicts the particular corruption 
with a distinctness which leaves no 
room for evasion. He photographs 
the offender, who is then easily re- 
cognised, under whatever disguise 
he may attempt to conceal himself. 
The tricks of the judicial astrologers, 
who in that age exercised a strange 
influence over the minds of men, 
and the follies of the experimental 
philosophers, who were now begin- 
ning, with imperfect light, to set 
the Novum Organum to work in 
the investigation of nature, afforded 
tempting themes of ridicule to a 
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mind, like Butler's, practical even to 
hardness. But the lawyers come 
in for a Benjamin’s mess of ridicule. 
His knowledge of the details of 
the profession—whether learned, as 
some suppose, in an attorney’s 
office, or in his capacity of magis- 
trate’s clerk—give him an enormous 
advantage in this encounter. It is 
possible, too, that he may have had 
a practical experience of the law 
which sharpened the virulence of 
his sarcasm, for it is stated by the 
author of his Life, which appeared 
in 1710, that his wife once had a 
competent fortune, the greater part 
of which was lost by being put out 
on bad securities. If the lawyers 
robbec him of his money, he was 
determined to pay himself out of 
their reputation. 

Butler’s peculiar excellence lies 
in his practical good sense and un- 
rivalled powers of sarcasm; his 
great fault, partly the result of 
natural disposition, and partly of 
the age in which he lived, consists 
in the hardness of his mind, and its 
want of sympathy with the higher 
feelings of humanity. And yet to 
say that in his poetry there are no 
traces of high feeling, and even ten- 
derness, would be to do his genius 
a great injustice. Throughout the 
Hudibras here and there are scat- 
tered passages of exquisite beauty 
and pathos, and they come upon us 
with all the more effect from the 
contrast they present to his general 
manner. The following fine reflec- 
tion occurs in the midst of one of 
the knight’s most absurd speeches : 
Nor shall they be deceived, unless 
We're slurred and outed by success ; 
Success, the mark no mortal wit 
Or surest hand can always hit: 

For whatsoe’er we perpetrate, 

We do but row, w’ are steered by fate, 
Which in success oft disinherits, 

For spurious causes, noblest merits. 
Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions ; 

Nor do the bold’st attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to their worth, 

But sometimes fail, and in their stead 
Fortune and cowardice succeed. 

The following admirable simile 
winds up another of the knight's 
harangues :— 

For as we see th’ eclipséd sun 

By mortals is more gazed upon, 

Than when, adorned with all his light, 
He shines in serene sky most bright; 
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So valour ina low estate 
Is most admired and wondered at. 


Mr. Bell, in a note, justly styles 
the following description of night a 
‘ very exquisite passage :'— 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 
Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes ; 
The moon pulled off her veil of light, 
That hides her face by day from sight, — 
Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade— 
And in the night as freely shone 

As if her rays had been her own : 

For darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use t’appear. 


In the last couplet the poet resumes 
his satirical vein with admirable 
effect. The illustration at the close 
of the well-known description of 
loyalty, which we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting for the beaefit 
of those who have been in the habit 
of considering Hudibras a mere 
burlesque, is but too applicable to 
the situation of many of the royalists, 
even after the Restoration : 

This when the royalists perceived— 
Who to their faith as firmly cleaved, 
And owned the right they had paid down 
So dearly for, the church and crown— 
Th’ united constanter, and sided 

The more, the more their foes divided : 
For though out-numbered, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 
Their duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated ; 
For loyalty is still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game, 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon. 


It has often been objected to 
Hudibras that the story is insipid 
and unnatural, and its conduct des- 
titute of dramatic effect. While we 
acknowledge the allegation to be 
true, we doubt whether it be an ob- 
jection. In such questions of taste 
the object the poet had in view 
should occupy a arpa place ; 
if he accomplish this, he cannot be 
censured for missing a mark at 
which he never aimed. It was 
clearly not Butler's object to tell an 
interesting story, nor to present 
scenes of dramatic interest before 
the reader’s eye. His fable is pur- 

osely kept out of view, like the 
odie upon which a rich aes is 
hung. The satire, the reflections, 
the illustrations, are the real sub- 
stance of the poem, and a more art- 
fully contrived or striking fable 
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would have withdrawn the reader's 
attention from that which is essen- 
tial to that which is merely acciden- 
tal and subordinate. It appears to 
us that the Hudibras is more or less 
an allegory, and that the Knight 
and Squire are pot only representa- 
tions of Presbyterians and Sates 
dents, but of Presbyterianism and 
Independentism. So little, however, 
does the interest depend on the 
allegorical meaning, that while 
Grey, Nash, and Mr. Bell have all 
traced in their notes the allegorical 
meaning of certain passages, none 
of them have thought it worth while 
to enter into a detailed explanation 
of the hidden import of the whole. 
In this they are no doubt right ; for 
the explanation must, after all, be a 
matter of conjecture, with which it 
is not the editor’s duty to encumber 
his author. In this respect Hudi- 
bras has only shared the fate of all 
compositions founded upon alle- 
gory ; for who ever troubles himself 
about the mystical meaning of the 
Divina Comedia, The Faerie Queen, 
or The Pilgrim’s Progress? In- 
deed, the chief use of allegory 
appears in its effect upon the 
author's, rather than upon the 
reader’s mind. The esoteric mean- 
ing which plays before the poet’s 
fancy as he writes, gives strength 
and consistency to his mode of 
handling the exoteric, in which alone 
the great mass of readers take any 
interest. But however little the 
esoteric import of Hudibras adds 
to our enjoyment of the poem, it 
seems to us obvious that if the 
knight and squire be allegorical 
personages, as appears to be gene- 
rally implied, the rich widow, who 
is the other chief character, must be 
also an allegorical personage. The 
explanation we should offer is, that 
she represents the State, widowed 
by the destruction of the Episco- 
palian establishment ; and that the 
efforts of Hudibras to obtain her 
hand typify the endeavours of the 
Presbyterian party to be united with 
the State, or, in other words, to be- 
come the established church of 
England. If the poem had been 
completed, its allegorical import 
would probably have been placed 
beyond a doubt. 

utler’s poetry, abounding as it 
does in allusions to every branch of 
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knowledge, no less than to contem- 
porary customs, events, and per- 
sonages, stands in greater need than 
any other of careful editing. To 
this task Mr. Bell has addressed 
himself with all the zeal of one to 
whom it is a labour of love, and his 
success, as may be anticipated, is 
proportionately great. The bare 
enumeration of the contents of the 
volumes will give the reader some 
idea of the extent and minuteness 
of the care he has bestowed upon it. 
The two first volumes contain a life 
of the poet, and the Hudibras, with 
copious notes; the third volume is 
composed of The Elephant in the 
Moon, a satire on the early labours 
of the Royal Society, whish Butler, 
sworn enemy to all doctrinaires, 
seems to have regarded with especial 
contempt. This is followed by 
satires on various subjects, some 
translated from Boileau ; by ballads, 
chiefly directed against Cromwell 
and the Puritans, and by most curi- 
ous and interesting extracts from 
Butler’s commonplace-book. These 
consist of various readings of Hudi- 
bras, and of miscellaneous thoughts, 
short passages and reflections, some 
of which were afterwards incorpo- 
rated into his great poem. ‘The 
process of its formation from the 
raw material, as it first arose in the 
author’s mind till its final issue in 
the form in which we now have it, 
is thus exhibited, and affords a very 
interesting study, To the whole 
are appended Supplemental Notes, 
containing curious translations of 
Hudibras into Latin, French, 
and German, and explanations of 
some few points upon which the 
editor appears to have obtained 
fuller information after the first two 
volumes had been published. It is 
not our intention to follow the ex- 
ample of some of our contem- 
poraries, who, having incorporated 
the editor's labours into their article, 
and paraded his information as the 
fruit of their own knowledge and 
research, dismiss him with a flippant 
criticism on one of his facts; we 
shall therefore endeavour to follow 
Mr. Bell through some of those new 
stores of illustration which he has 
collected for the benefit of Butler’s 
readers. 

_Of a poet who was more read by 
his contemporaries than perhaps 
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any other that ever lived, and who 
is still, after an interval of nearly 
two hundred years, in everybody's 
hands, ‘ little is known, except that 
he was born in humble circum- 
stances, and died in want.’ Born at 
Strensham in 1611 or 1612, for the 
Register supplies the date of his 
baptism in the February of the 
latter year, he was educated at the 
College school at Worcester, and 
early in life became a magistrates’ 
ik This situation he quitted for 
some office in the household of the 
Ear! of Kent, which he relinquished 
for the service of Sir Renenel Luke, 
an officer of Cromwell’s, and the 
prototype of Hudibras. In these 
ignoble employments were passed 
the first fifty years of the poet’s life, 
during which he probably laid up 
those stores of learning, observation, 
and sarcasm which afterwards as- 
tonished and delighted his party. 
On the Restoration he was made 
secretary to Lord Carbery, Lord 
President of Wales, and shortly 
afterwards steward of the Castle of 
Ludlow. About this period he 
married a Mrs. Herbert. In the 
beginning of 1663 he published the 
first part of Hudibras, and towards 
the fatter end of the same year, 
the second part. From this time 
till 1678, when the third part 
appeared, absolutely nothing is 
known of him till the close of his 
unhappy life on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1680. To these facts may be 
added the tradition, seeneieel by 
Otway, Dryden, and Oldham, that 
he lived neglected by the party to 
whom he had done such signal 
service with his pen, and died in 
penury. 

To these meagre details Mr. Bell 
has added a large mass of collateral 
information, bearing more or less 
upon the poet’s life. From the 
Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn he ex- 
tracts much amusing and charac- 
teristic gossip relative to the extra- 
ordinary popularity of the Hudibras 
on its first appearance, and makes 
the reader acquainted with the kind 
of society in which the poet lived, 
by curious and minute accounts of 
his schoolfellows, and of the few 
associates by whose sympathy his 
life was cheered. He has even gone 
to the trouble of obtaining an accu- 
rate account of the present state of 
Z 
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the house at Strensham in which 
Butler was born, and of all the 
original portraits of him still in ex- 
istence. By a careful comparison 
of contemporary biographies, the 
dates of some events in his life are 
ascertained, and gratuitous conjec- 
tures reduced to their due value. 
But it is in establishing beyond a 
doubt the fact that Butler was 
neglected by the Court—a fact 
hitherto involved in some obscurity 
—that Mr. Bell has chiefly increased 
our stores of biographical know- 
ledge. The question is discussed in 
the following extract, and its illus- 
trative notes :— 


It is said that the King bestowed a 
gratuity upon him; but the anecdote is 
accompanied by details which render it 
incredible, and which, if true, show that 
the benevolence of his Majesty bore no 
proportion to the necessities it professed 
to relieve. As the story runs, Charles 
II. ordered Butler a donation of £3000, 
which, considering the state of his 
Majesty's exchequer, the illustrious pro- 
digality with which its funds were 
squandered upon courtesans, and the 
parsimony with which they were ad- 
ministered to the wants of men of 
genius, may be regarded, without much 
hesitation, as a pure fable. The order was 
written in figures, and some person to 
whose hands it was confided cut off a 
cipher, and reduced the amount to £300. 
In this mutilated form it passed through 
the public offices, free of fees, at the 
solicitation of Mr. Longueville ;* but 
Butler, being overwhelmed with debts, 
requested that gentleman to disburse 
the money amongst his creditors; so 
that the grant—supposing it to have 
been really made—never reached his 
hands. The grounds upon which this 
anecdote may be confidently rejected are 
obvious. That any person should have 
ventured to deface the King’s warrant 
is as unlikely as that the King granted 
a warrant for so enormous an amount; 
and that the story in this shape was 
either unknown to Butler's biographers, 
or totally disbelieved by them, may be 
inferred from the fact that none of them 
allude to it, with the single exception of 
Chalmers, who does not appear to have 
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claimed for the King by any of the 


writers of Butler’s life is that he be- 
stowed a gratuity of £300 upon the 
poet; but if we trace this statement to 
its origin, we shall find that it rests on 
no better foundation than that of a loose 
report. The earliest notice of it occurs 
in the pleasant, but not always reliable, 
pages of Aubrey, who says that the 

ing and the Chancellor promised 
Butler ‘ great matters, but to this day 
he has got no employment, only the 
king gave him... lib.’ It is clear, 
from the careless way in which this 
piece of information is communicated, 
that Aubrey merely repeated the idle 
gossip of the day, without being able to 
verify the fact, or supply the particulars, 
The writer of the Life prefixed to the 
edition of 1710, makes no reference to 
such a gratuity, nor to any bounty of 
any kind bestowed by the king on 
Butler; and the sum of £300 is specifi- 
cally mentioned for the first time in the 
General Dictionary, published in 1734- 
41. The genealogy of the tradition is 
fatal to its authenticity; and of the 
subsequent biographers who have re- 
peated it, Dr. Nash alone considers it 
entitled to credit. Dr. Johnson casually 
refers to it as a report, and is careful to 
add that he can find no proof of its truth. 

It is also said at second-hand, on the 
authority of Mr. Lowndes, who was 
Secretary to the Treasury in the reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, that 
Charles II. allowed Butler a pension of 
£100 a year. This statement is not 
only unsupported by a shred of evidence, 
but is contradicted in a very remarkable 
manner by all the evidence we possess. 
If Butler enjoyed a pension it must 
have been known to Mr. Longueville, 
or some of his other friends; but Mr. 
Longueville, who appears to have com- 
municated all the particulars he knew, 
evidently never heard of it; and there is 
no fact in the life of Butler so unani- 
mously testified by his contemporaries 
as the fact that he was neglected by the 
party he served, and that he died in 
want. That fact was patent and noto- 
rious at the time; it is almost the only 
fact about which no doubt exists; it was 
proclaimed from the stage four years 
after his death, in words which received 
his own sanction;+ it was made a 


* This | story is related in a note by Chalmers, without any reference to the 


source from whence it was derived. 


Tell ’em how Spenser died, how Cowley mourned, 
How Butler's faith and service were returned. 
—Orway, Prologue to Constantine the Great. 
These lines, written by a Royalist poet, who himself died of starvation in the 
following year, were not spoken on the stage till after Butler's death, as the date 
shows; but it appears, from a passage in Dr. Nash’s preface to Hudibras, that they 
were written during his lifetime, and sanctioned by his adoption, Butler having 
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common theme of reproach by the poets a point is above suspicion ;* it was re- 
and writers of the Restoration, and corded by Voltaire, in his account of 
chiefly by those who were attached to Hudibras, on the authority of our then 
the Court, and whose testimony on such _ current literary history;+ and if addi- 


twice transcribed them, with a slight variation, in his MS. Common-place Book. 
Although Butler's fidelity to his principles restrained him from making his own case 
a ground of direct complaint against the king and his advisers, the reader cannot 
fail to perceive that the third part of Hudibras, published in 1678, when he must 
have relinquished all hope of reward, is full of satirical allusions to the follies and 
vices of the Court. In these allusions we cannot detect the language of a 
pensioner. 

* On Butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory, and the scandal of the age ? 

Fair stood his hopes, when first he came to town, 

Met everywhere with welcomes of renown, 

Courted, and loved by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of princely favour fed ; 

But what reward for all had he at last, 

After a life in dull expectance passed ? 

The wretch at summing up his misspent days, 

Found nothing left, but poverty and praise; 

Of all his gains by verse he could not save 

Enough to purchase flannel and a grave ; 

Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick ; 

And well might bless the fever that was sent, 

To rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent. OLDHAM. 
Oldham was contemporary with Butler, and survived him only three years. These 
lines were quoted by Winstanley, also a contemporary, as an illustration of the 
treatment men of letters received from the Court, in the preface to his Lives of the 
Poets, licensed in June, 1686. 

Aubrey says that, in the latter part of his life, Butler had no employment, and 
‘died in want.’ 

But perhaps the most remarkable contemporary authority on this subject is 
Roger North, the author of the Examen, who says in his Life of Lord Guildford, 
‘Mr. Longueville was the last patron and friend that poor old Butler, the author 
of Hudibras, had, and in his old age he supported him, otherwise he might have 
been literally starved.’ 

Dryden bears the following testimony to Butler’s destitution, and makes the 
skilful Hind throw the blame upon the Church :— 

Unpitied Hudibras, your champion friend, 

Has shown how far your charities extend ; 

This lasting verse shall on his tomb be read, 

‘ He shamed you living, and upbraids you dead.’ 

— Hind and Panther. 

In a letter, conjectured to have been written about 1683, to the Earl of Rochester, 
Dryden, pleading his own distresses, again alludes to the case of Butler :—‘ It is 
enough for one age to have neglected Mr. Cowley and starved Mr. Butler’—and 
this, too, while Charles II. yet occupied the throne. 

‘ Butler,’ says Dennis, ‘ was starved at the same time that the king had his book 
in his pocket.’ * Was not his book,’ says Colley Cibber, ‘always in the pocket of 
his prince? And what did the mighty prowess of this knight-errant amount to ? 
Why, he died, with the highest esteem of the Court, in a garret.’ 

To these passages may be added the following lines by Butler himself, which 
may be presumed to have a direct reference to his own experience :— 

Great wits have only been preferred 

In princes’ trains to be interred ; 

And, when they cost them nothing, placed 
Among their followers not the last ; 

But, while they lived, were far enough 

From all admittances kept off.—Misc. Thoughts. 

+ Butler tournait les ennemis du Roi Charles II. en ridicule, et toute la récom- 
= qu'il en eut fut que le roi citait souvent ses vers. Les combats du chevalier 

udibras furent plus connus qve les combats des anges et des diables du Paradis 
perdu ; mais la Cour d’Angleterre ne traita pas mieux le plaisant Butler, que la 
cour céleste ne traita le sériéux Milton, et tous deux moururent de faim ou & peu 
pros. — Lettres sur les Anglais. 
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tional evidence were necessary to prove 
that Butler lived and died in destitution, 
it might be found inscribed upon his 
monument. Had Butler been in the 
receipt of a pension, it is not to be be- 
lieved that his contemporaries should all 
have concurred in representing that he 
was nearly reduced to starvation by 
neglect; and that which was unknown 
to them cannot be implicitly accepted 
on the mere assertion of Mr. Lowndes, 
a bundred and twenty years afterwards. 
Of the fact that the poet did live 
neglected, and die in want, there 
can be no doubt; the evidence is too 
strong to admit of palliation. But 
that the fault lay entirely with the 
Court, we cannot so easily admit. 
Scarcely had the king returned, 
when butler, though Hudibras was 
et unborn, was appointed to the 
ucrative and important post of 
secretary to Lord Carbery, in his 
capacity of Lord President of the 
Principality of Wales; and shortly 
afterwards to the stewardship of 
Ludlow Castle. How did he come 
to lose these situations? If he threw 
them up on the strength of his pros- 
ects as an author, the least that can 
e said of him is, that he was guilty, 
at the age of fifty, of a piece of folly 
which would be excusable only in a 
youth. This supposition is strength- 
ened by a remark of Aubrey, 
quoted by Mr. Bell, viz. that Butler 
‘might have had betteremployments, 
but that his expectations were too 
ambitious, and so at last he had no 
employment atall.’ The only alter- 
native is to suppose that he was dis- 
missed from his offices for miscon- 
duct. This is not likely ; but from 
the anecdotes preserved of his social 
tastes, he seems to have been marked 
by one of the peculiarities of 
his party, which is certainly not con- 
ducive to habits of business, and 
which, though it was of no detri- 
ment to a minister of the Crown, as 
the duties of ministers were then 
agg we or to Court favourites, 
ike Buckingham and Rochester, 
would have been intolerable in one 
who had the actual superintendence 
of a department. ‘A good fellow,’ 
and a ‘three-bottle man,’ as he ap- 
pears to have been from some anec- 
dotes quoted by Mr. Bell, might 
have made a very good soldier or 
peer; but, if this were his character, 
the court can hardly be blamed for 
not appointing him to an office of 
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responsibility. It may be urged, 
however, that though Butler did 
throw up his employments, or 
though he was unfitted to retain 
them, Charles might have employed 
his money better, in allowing him a 
small pension, to be spent among 
the dens of Covent garden, than in 
lavishing it upon the Clevelands 
and Querouailles. This cannot be 
denied. 

There seems, however, to be a 
general tradition, that the king did 
present him with a gratuity on the 
first appearance of Hudibras ; this, 
as we have seen, was by some placed 
at an incredible amount, by others 
magnified into a pension. But 
supposing it to have been £300, 
this would have been scarcely enough 
to support Butler for six months, 
even if he had lived economically ; 
and therefore his having received 
this donation is by no means incom- 
patible with his complaints of 
neglect and poverty. And yet, if 
Butler were unwilling or unfit to 
hold office, £300 would be a hand- 
some donation. 

Mr. Bell, justly as we think, 
rejects the explanation of the 
neglect of the Court founded upon 
‘the integrity of his religious con- 
victions :’ the expression we should 
have used would have been rather 
‘the integrity of his irreligious con- 
victions.” 

In the Memoir, the present editor 
seems to have collected and digested 
absolutely all that is known, or can 
be surmised from collateral evidence, 
respecting the history of the poet's 
life; but it is in his annotations 
that he has conferred the greatest 
boon upon the admirers of Butler. 
His extensive and minute acquain- 
tance with the literature of the 
Restoration, has enabled him to 
hunt out many an allusion which 
would escape an ordinary reader, 
but without a knowledge of which 
the author’s point would be wholly 
lost. In these respects he has had 
the advantage over previous editors 
in having at his command the la- 
bours of the Perey, Camden, and 
Shakspeare Societies, of whose re- 
searches he has made diligent use. 
Here the curious in the Re ves- 
tiarid of the sixteenth century, will 
find themselves initiated into all 
the mysteries of slashed doublets, 
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trunk hose, ruffs, farthingales, dud- 
eons, points, and a world of 
ashions, which supply Butler with 
illustration. The personal history 
of the various characters satirized 
or cursorily alluded to, is discussed 
with a minuteness which leaves 
nothing that at all bears uponthetext 
unelucidated; while the customs, 
habits, and popular superstitions, 
the riding the Stang, the Skimming- 
ton, the bear-gardens, coffee-house, 
law-courts, mulberry-gardens, fairs, 
and scientific clubs of the mad age of 
the Restoration, are resuscitated for 
our amusement. There is one 
feature of these notes which appears 
to us to be peculiarly valuable. 
The author is made to illustrate 
himself. Wherever the same or a 
similar train of thought is observ- 
able in Butler’s prose writings, or 
in other parts of his poems, it is 
referred to at the bottom of the 
page, thus enabling the reader to 
perceive the different guises in 
which the same thought arose in the 
poet’s mind. We are not aware 
that this plan has been carried out 
by any previous annotator. Its ex- 
cellent effect is exemplified in the 
following. In vol. ii, p. 141, 
occur the lines :— 


Quoth he, ‘There’s nothing makes me 
doubt 


Our last outgoings brought about,’ &c. 


To illustrate the use of the word 
outgoings, the editor extracts the 
following passage from Butler's 


Character of an Hypocritical Non- 
conformist :— 


‘The Nonconformist does not care to 
have anything founded in right, but left 
at large to dispensations and out-goings 
of Providence. He cries down the 
Common Prayer, because there is no 
ostentation of gifts to be used in the 
reading of it; and like the Church of 
Rome (which he abominates), addresses 
himself to the rabble in a language of 
which they understand not one word, 
As the Apostles made their divine call- 
ing appear plainly to all the world by 
speaking languages which they never 
understood before, he endeavours to do 
the same thing most preposterously by 
speaking that which is no language at 
all, nor understood by anybody, but a 
collection of affected and fantastic ex- 
pressions, wholly abstract from sense, 
as Nothingness, soul-damningness, and 
savingness, &c., in such a fustian style 
as the Turks and Persians use; that 
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signify nothing but the vanity and want 
of judgment of the speaker, though they 
believe it to be the true property of the 
spirit, and highest perfection of all 
sanctity.’ 

To enter minutely into the 
various points of interest touched 
upon in these notes, would carry 
us too far; but we must give our 
readers as an example one which 
strikes us as particularly curious, 
———. as it does, that the 
‘miracles’ and ‘mysteries’ of the 
middle ages, survived to a late 
period in the pup et-shows of Bar- 
tholomew fair. The note occurs on 
the following passage :— 

The chaos, too, he had descried, 

And seen quite through, or else he lied, 
Not that of pasteboard, which men show 
For groats, at fair of Barthol’mew. 

Upon this Mr. Bell observes :— 

Puppet-shows were amongst the most 
popular amusement of Bartholomew 
Fair ; and here chaos, the creation, the 
deluge, and other passages of sacred 
history were represented with paste- 
board scenery. Ben Jonson, in his 
play of Bartholomew Fair, enumerates 
some of the ‘ motions,’ as the pantomime 
on these occasions was called, which 
were enacted in the booths, exhibiting 
a curious mixture of sacred and profane 
subjects—such as Jerusalem, Nineveh, 
and the city of Norwich ; Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the Gunpowder Plot. 
The admission, it appears, to the best 
of these establishments was as much as 
eighteen or twenty pence ; to others as 
low as four-pence. The fair lasted 
fourteen days, during which the regular 
theatres were closed. But these enter- 
tainments led to such excesses that early 
in the last century the fair was reduced 
to its original limit of three days, and 
from that time has gradually declined. 

In a note on the well-known 
couplet, 

For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain, 
the editor has collected the largest 
amount of annotation and illustra- 
tion that has ever been brought to 
bear upon this witty excuse for 
cowardice. We are surprised that 
we have no version of it by Fal- 
staff. The note is so curious that 

we will quote it entire. 

The substance of the couplet is as old 
as Demosthenes, who, being reproached 
for running away from Philip of Macedon 
at Cheronea, replied, ’Av7jp 6 gevywr 
kai wadwy paynoera. This saying of 
Demosthenes is alluded to by Jeremy 
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Taylor: ‘In other cases it is true that 
Demosthenes said, in apology for his 
own escaping from a lost field,—A man 
that runs away may fight again.—Great 
Examples, 1649. The same idea is 
found in Scarron, who died in 1660: 
Qui fuit, peut revenir aussi ; 
Qui meurt, il n’en est pas ainsi. 
It appears also in the famous Satyr 
Menippée, published in 1594: 
Souvent celuy qui demeure 
Est cause de son meschef ; 
Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure 
Peut combattre derechef. 
Thus rendered in an English version, 
published in 1595 : 
Oft he that doth abide 
Is cause of his own pain ; 
But he that flieth in good tide 
Perhaps may fight again. 
Mr. Rimbault has pointed out, in 
Votes and Queries, a couplet amongst the 
Latin Apothegms compiled by Erasmus, 
and translated into English by Nicholas 
Udall, the author of Ralph Roister 
Doister, which is obviously a metrical 
version of the saying of Demosthenes. 
The A potheyms were published in 1542: 

That same man that renneth awaie 

Maie again fight, an other daie. 

To these passages may be added the 
well-known doggrel, generally supposed 
to be found in Hudibras, but really 
published some years before : 

He that is in battle slain 

Can never rise to fight again ; 

But he that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day. 

These lines were written by Sir John 
Mennis, the author, in conjunction with 
James Smith, of the Musarwm Delicia, 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, 
published in 1656. 

This may truly be called the ex- 
haustive style of annotation. We 
might cite much more of the same 
curious kind of information ; for in- 
stance,on the word mum, occurring at 
page 198 of the same volume, there 
is anote in which is given the receipt 
for making this celebrated liquor, 
obtained at the Court of Brunswick 
by no less a personage than General 

onk. But we cannot dismiss 
this excellent edition of Butler’s 
Poetical Works without calling to 
the reader’s attention the contents 
of the third volume. 

The Elephant in the Moon, which 
stands at the head of the collection, 
is a satire upon the early labours of 
the Royal Society, and has never 
before been illustrated with any 
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care. The strange surmises of the 
experimental philosophers of this 
age are here stated in terms of such 
broad ridicule, as to induce one to 
believe that the absurdities alluded 
to could only have existed in the 
imagination of the poet. But in the 
notes, the editor has traced almost 
all those wild theories to some one 
or other of the learned Thebans who 
undertook to apply to practice the 
principles of the Novum Organum. 
But while many of the theories 
they broached have deservedly sunk 
into obscurity, there are some which 
later experiments have abun- 
dantly sustained; and it is not a 
little amusing to find Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Sir Isaac Newton in- 
volved in the same category of 
ridicule. Here was discussed the 
question of a Plurality of Worlds, 
which still divides the learned in 
our own days, in the same sitting 
which was partly occupied with in- 
vestigating the virtues of an elder 
stick in curing those who had lost 
leather either by riding a high- 
trotting horse or by the blows of 
a birch rod. Upon the couplet— 
But for an unpaid weekly shilling’s 
pension, 
Had fined for wit, and judgment, and 
invention, 


the following curious note occurs :— 

Sir Isaac Newton seems to be plainly 
indicated here. When he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1671, he 
was said to have been so poor that he 
was obliged to apply to the Society for 
a dispensation to exempt him from the 
usual contribution of a shilling a week, 
which all the other Fellows regularly 
paid. 

An amusing little bit of personal 
history is disclosed in a note upon 
some of Sir Kenelm Digby’s strange 
fancies, alluded to in the text. 
In one of his communications to the 
society, he stated that ‘ the calcined 
powder of toads reverberated, if 
applied in bags upon the stomach 
of a pestiferate body, would cure it 
by several applications ;’ and he is 
said to have fed his wife, the cele- 
brated courtezan, Venetia Stanley, 
upon capons fattened with the 
flesh of vipers, as a means of pre- 
serving her beauty. Aubrey says, 
‘that after her death, which took 
place suddenly, her head being 
opened, discovered but little brain, 
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which Sir Kenelm attributed to her 
drinking viper-wine.’ 

Such were the speculations of the 
early ae of that philoso- 
phy which has resulted in the dis- 
covery of the steam-engine. 

Among the minor poems is a 
ballad which appears to us to have 
given rise to a tradition mentioned 
im the Life, vol. i. p.9. It is there 
stated, that Butler was fond of 
painting, and that amongst other 
portraits from his hand was one of 
Oliver Cromwell. It is so unlikely 
that he should have actually painted 
the Protector, that we cannot help 
thinking that the tradition is founded 
upon a metaphorical application of 
the term painting a portrait. We 
can fancy that some Cavalier may 
have observed, ‘What an admirable 
portrait Butler has drawn of Oliver!’ 
meaning, metaphorically, in the 
satirical ballad occurring at page 
132 of the third volume; and that 
this metaphorical observation was 
taken in a literal sense. This is of 
course merely offered as a conjec- 
ture to account for a_ tradition 
which otherwise appears unaccount- 
able. 

But the Miscellaneous Thoughts 
are certainly the most curious part 
of the volume, illustrating as they 
do Butler’s peculiar habit of compo- 
sition. This is pointed out in the 
note by which the editor introduces 
them. 


The titleh—Miscellaneous Thoughts— 
was given to these fragments by Mr. 
Thyer, who found them fairly written 
out by Butler in a book he kept for 
that purpose. They possess an interest 
beyond that of their intrinsic value, as 
illustrations of Butler’s mode of com- 
position, He evidently did not write 
continuously or systematically. Thoughts 
were seized and thrown into form as 
they presented themselves to his mind, 
and were afterwards fitted into suitable 
places. Some of the most brilliant 
points in Sheridan’s comedies were pre- 
served for use in the same way. Of 
the scraps of wit and wisdom thus col- 
lected, these Miscellaneous Thoughts 
appear to be the only fragments which 
were not transplanted into Hudibras 
and the other poems, 


The following displays the con- 
tempt for mankind which was pro- 
bably partly the cause and partly 


the effect of Butler’s bad success in 
life. 


Miscellaneous Thoughts. 


How various and innumerable 
Are those who live upon the rabble: 
*Tis they maintain the church and state, 
Employ the priest and magistrate ; 
Bear all the charge of government, 
And pay the public fines and rent ; 
Defray all taxes and excises, 
And impositions of all prices ; 
Bear all th’ expense of peace and war, 
And pay the pulpit and the bar ; 
Maintain all churches and religions, 
And give their pastors exhibitions, 
And those who have the greatest flocks 
Are primitive and orthodox ; 
Support all schismatics and sects, 
And pay them for tormenting texts, 
Take all their doctrines off their hands, 
And pay them in good rent and lands; 
Discharge all costly offices, 
The doctor’s and the lawyer's fees, 
The hangman’s wages, and the scores 
Of caterpillar bawds and whores ; 
Discharge all damages and costs 
Of knights and squires of the posts ; 
All statesmen, cut- purses, and padders, 
And pay for all their ropes and ladders ; 
All pettifoggers, and all sorts 
Of mercats, churches, and of courts ; 
All sums of money paid or spent, 
With all the charges incident, 
Laid out, or thrown away, or given 
To purchase this world, hell, or heaven. 


His hatred of zeal is forcibly ex- 
pressed in the following :— 


No searéd conscience is so fell 

As that which has been burned with zeal ; 
For Christian charity’s as well 

A great impediment to zeal, 

As zeal a pestilent disease 

To Christian charity and peace, 

A teacher’s doctrine, and his proof, 

Is all his province, and enough ; 

But is no more concerned in use 

Than shoemakers to wear all shoes. 


Our next quotation is in a strain 
which Butler seldom sings. 


Love is too great a happiness 

For wretched mortals to possess ; 

For could it hold inviolate 

Against those cruelties of fate 

Which all felicities below 

By rigid laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss too high 

For perishing mortality, 

Translate to earth the joys above, 

For nothing goes to heaven but love. 
Butler, of all men who ever 

existed, ought to have been able to 

catch and identify the subtle essence 

of wit; and yet the following defi- 

nition is surely very inadequate :— 

All wit does but divert men from the road 

In which things vulgarly are understood, 

And force mistake and ignorance to own 

A better sense than commonly is known. 
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This reminds us slightly of Bar- 
row’s far more comprehensive and 
accurate analysis :— 


‘It is, in short, a manner of speaking 
out of the simple and plain way (such as 
reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
which by a pretty surprizing uncouth- 
ness in conceit or expression doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 
wonder, and breeding some delight 
thereto. It raiseth admiration as sig- 
nifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen- 
sion, a special felicity of invention, a 
vivacity of spirit and reach of wit more 
than vulgar, it seeming to argue a rare 
quickness of parts, that one can fetch in 
remote conceits applicable; a notable 
skill that he can dexterously accommo- 
date them to the purpose before him, 
together with a lively briskness of 
humour, not apt to damp those sportful 
flashes of imagination.—Sermon on 
Foolish Talking and Jesting. 


The extracts from the transla- 
tion of Hudibras into Latin, French, 
and German, given in the supple- 
mental notes, are well worth con- 
sulting. In these wesee how much 
of the humour and spirit of the 
original may be transferred to a 
foreign language, and how much 
evaporates in the process. Of all 
these versions Voltaire’s is by far the 
worst. He was not content to render 
his author literally, but must needs, 
with characteristic vanity, introduce 
images and ideas of his own, which, it 
is needless to say, do not harmonize 
at all with those of Butler. The 
translation of the Sieur Jean 
Townley, Chevalier de ? Ordre Mi- 
litaire de St. Louis, an Englishman 
by birth, but employed in the French 
service, being probably by his reli- 
gion debarred from serving his own 
country, is remarkable for the feli- 
city with which the difficulty of 
rendering Butler’s idiomatic English 
into French is overcome. The 
opening lines will enable the reader 
to judge of their comparative merits. 
Voltaire’s begins— 


Quand les profanes et les saints 
Dans I’ Angleterre étaient aux prises ; 
Qu’on se battaient pour des églises 
Aussi fort que pour des catins ; 
Lorsq’ Anglicans et puritains 
Faisaient une si rude guerre, 

Et qu’au sortir du cabaret 

Les orateurs de Nazareth 

Allaient battre la caisse en chaire ; 
Que partout, sans savoir pourquvi, 
Au nom du ciel, au nom du roi, 
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Les gens d’armes couvraient la terre, 
Alors Monsieur le chevalier, 
Long-temps oisif, ainsi qu’Achille, 
Tout rempli d’une sainte bile, 

Suivi de son grand écuyer, 
S'échappa de son poulailler, 

Avec son sabre et I’ Evangile, 

Et s’avisa de guerroyer. 


After this miserable attempt, 
Townley appears to great advan- 
tage. 

Quand les hommes en desarroi 

Se brouilloient sans scavoir pourquoi ; 
Quand gros mots, craintes, jalousies 
Causoient partout des batteries, 

Et les gens en dissension 

Pour la Dame Religion, 

Se chamailloient dans la dispute 
Comme gens ivres font pour pute, 
Dont chacun disoit tant de bien, 
Sans que personne y connat rien ; 
Quand la Trompette d’Evangile 
Sonnoit la charge par la Ville ; 

Et pour tambour, la Chaire au loin 
Retentissoit & coups de poing. 

This is a faithful translation, and 
conveys much of the spirit of the 
original ; but the last couplet can- 
not attain to the humour of— 

When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

We have referred to various parts 
of Mr. Townley’s volume, which is 
very scarce; and we find that 
throughout there is no attempt to 
imitate the burlesque rhymes of 
Butler. 

This element of humour is ob- 
tained with more ease in the Latin 
version, because rhyme itself in 
Latin strikes the ear as barbarous, 
an effect which is heightened by the 
false quantities occurring in the 
rhyming syllables. The following 
will remind the reader of Father 
Prout :— 

Cum arsit civica phrenesis 
Pacis hominibus pertesis, 
Nec cuiquam nota fuit causa 
Tam dira que produxit ausa, 
Cum tristes ire et furores 
Multum elicerent cruoris, 
Et velut qui sunt mente capti 
Pre mero ire parum apti. 
Sic hi pugnabant, dum pro more 
Religio quisque est in ore ; 

* * * * 


Et manu tusum ecclesiastica, 
. Pulvinar movit vi elastica. 
* * * 7 
Sed multus author litem gerat 
An fortior, au prudentior erat, 
Hi illud, illi hoc defendant, 
Sed licet acriter contendant, 
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Tam parva fuit differentia, 
Vix et ne vix vicit prudentia. 
Before dismissing this most com- 
edition of Butler's Poetical 
Vorks, we cannot help noticing the 
vast improvement upon the text of 
all previous issues which has been 
effected by the editor. It is necessary 
for the metre to elide many vowels; 
but apparently from the fear of in- 
terfering with these essential varia- 
tions from common practice, pre- 
vious editions have retained the 
obsolete mode of spelling practised 
in Butler's time, and many marks of 
elision which were wholly unneces- 
sary. These deformed the page, 
oe made it extremely difficult to 
read Butler. The present editor has 







{NGLISH musical literature is 
to be commended neither for its 
abundance nor its excellence. And 
possibly this remark may admit 
of a wider application; since the 
same difficulty must attend all art 
history and criticism, in the fact of 
its being ‘addressed to two very 
different classes of persons—the 
student and the general reader,— 
to both of whom it is next to 
impossible that the same matter 
and the same manner should ever 
be perfectly acceptable. From 
whatever cause, however, writers 
about music have contended with 
this difficulty with the least success, 
and indeed may be said to have ex- 
hibited, in the contest, a special 
proneness for ‘falling between two 
stools to the ground.’ Useless to the 
student from its want of technical 
exactness, musical history or criti- 
cism is too often distasteful also to 
the general reader from the absence 
of that literary charm in the vain 
struggle after which technical exact- 
ness has been lost. 

Take the case of Dr. Burney’s 
History of Music, four volumes, 
quarto; contained in which is a 
mass of facts, the collection and col- 
lation of which were the work of a 
long and laborious life. The author, 
besides being a musician of decent 
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modernized the spelling, and re- 
tained only those marks of elision 
which are absolutely necessary for 
the metre. To this may be added, 
that the text which received Butler’s 
latest corrections has been adopted, 
the earlier readings being exhibited 
in the foot-notes, whenever they 
call for special notice. Upon the 
whole, whether we regard these 
volumes on their intrinsic merits, or 
consider them as forming part of 
the Annotated Edition of the English 
Poets, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Bell is successfully grap —_ 
with a task which might well 
the mind of a literary man of the 
highest attainments with appre- 
hension. 


acquirements, was a scholar and a 
gentleman, one who kept company 
with Dr. Johnson, Burke, Warton, 
Reynolds, and Topham Beauclere. 
The work is of course a valuable 
one. Facts are facts: and we are 
grateful to him who puts them before 
us, in proportion to their importance 
or the labour which has been under- 
one in getting them together. 
ut Dr. Burney was tormented 
with a craving to write a ‘readable’ 
book ; to address himself not only 
to the student, but to the general 
reader. With a pardonable am- 
bition to be held 
sesto tra cotanto senno, 
he addressed his book not so much 
to those by whom it was most 
wanted, wal to whom it ought to 
have been most useful, but to his 
personal friends,—men, one and all, 
who would have blackballed Or- 
pheus himself, had he been proposed 
as amember of ‘the club.’ The pro- 
babilities are, that not one of the 
persons Burney most wished to 
please ever read half a-dozen of the 
pages, which for their sakes he had 
striven to render ‘readable’ by 
‘classical allusion,’ ‘elegant disqut- 
sition,’ and ‘strokes of humour,’—in 
other words, inapposite quotation, 
tiresome digression, and very dull 
jokes. 
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On the other hand, we have 
the work of Sir John Hawkins, 
Jive volumes, quarto; going over 
much the same ground, and pre- 
senting for the most part the 
same facts as are presented in 
Burney’s. Sparing in ‘classical 
allusion,’ insensible to the temp- 
tations of ‘elegant disquisition,’ 
and altogether incapable of and in- 
sensible to ‘strokes of humour,’ the 
grim knight tramps sturdily on, 
and carries his reader with him, 


Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough briar, 


without a word of apology for the 
roughness of the road; pausing never 
till he has reached his destination, 
be it where it may. Even in these 
short-breathed days we _ believe 
that Hawkins’s work is not infre- 
quently read through. We doubt 
whether anybody ever did, or ever 
will, read through Burney’s. Of 
easy writing, fresh, and in small 
quantities, we can and must, all of 
us, swallow our portion; but four 
volumes quarto, enlivened with 
strokes of humour three quarters 
of a century old, are practically the 
hardest of all reading ; and save for 
the really valuable information thus 
fantastically presented, would be 
unbearable, even in instalments. 
We have before us a work much 
more afterthe model of Hawkins than 
of Burney ; a book without a line 
of tine writing in it; abounding in 
information sometimes curious and 
wes, valuable, put before us in a 
simple straightforward manner, by 
two writers who have little in com- 
mon save the important qualifica- 
tion of thorough knowledge of their 
subject. The Organ; its History 
and Construction, is an honest book, 
and therefore a readable book—read- 
able not only to the musical student 
who has a purpose in ascertaining 
what it contains, but readable to any- 
one for whom successful research 
and lucid explanation, in connexion 
with a subject of general interest, 
have any charm. For the organ is 
not brought before us in the pages 
of Dr. Rimbault and Mr. Hopkins 
in its poetical or picturesque aspect; 
they leave its exsthetical influences 
where they found them, and abstain 
from all allusion to the dominion of 
the king of instruments over the 
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heart of man. Theorgan with them 
is, for the time being, not so much 
the most ‘noble,’ as ‘the most 
ingenious and complex of musical 
instruments.’ 

Lest the bulk of ‘The Organ’— 
symbolizing as it does, in this 
respect, the instrument of which it 
treats—should intimidate those who 
would attack a cube of smaller 
dimensions more courageously, it is 
right to say that the volume before 
us is not one book, but three—a 
trilogy, the two first parts of which 
have no other connexion than a 
common subject; while the third 
consists rather of matter supplemen- 
tary to the second, and intended for 
reference, not consecutive reading. 
Indeed we see no particular reason 
why Dr. Rimbault’s history and 
Mr. Hopkins’s treatise should have 
been sent forth to the world in the 
same wrapper, seeing that they are 
books written with independent 
views and purposes, the modes of 
presenting and furthering which 
neither have nor demand anything 
in common. We shall deal with 
them therefore separately and suc- 
cessively, following the order in 
which they come before us in the 
volume. 

Dr. Rimbault divides the history 
of the organ into periods or ‘epochs;’ 
the first being occupied by ‘the 
ancient organ, anterior to the inven- 
tion of the key-board; the second, 
by ‘the medieval organ, after the in- 
vention of the key-board; the third, 
by ‘the first organ-builders by pro- 
Jession;’ and the fourth, by ‘the 
founders of modern organ-building.’ 
A fifth epoch, contemporary organs 
and organ building, would be matter 
for description rather than history, 
and belongs therefore to the depart- 
ment of Mr. Hopkins. 

Dr. Rimbault opens his Historical 
Account with a definition. 

‘The word organ, used in the Old 
Testament and in the Psalms, was 
taken from the Greek translation ; 
but the ancient Greeks had no par- 
ticular instrument called an organ;’ 
representing by épyavoy, like the 
Romans by organum, ‘ not an organ, 
in our sense of the term, but an in- 
strument of any kind; applying the 
expression, however, more  par- 
ticularly to musical instruments.’ 

‘The organ (ougad) mentioned in 
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Genesis, ch. iv. 21, certainly little 
resembled the modern instrument 
of that name, although it may be 
regarded as furnishing the first 
hint. It was probably a series of 
reeds of unequal length and thick- 
ness joined together; being nearly 
identical with the pipe of Panamong 
the Greeks, or that simple instru- 
ment called a mouth-organ, which 
is still in common use.’ 

The development of this toy into 
such vast and complicated structures 
as the organs of Haarlem, Freiburg, 
or Birmingham, is hardly to be par- 
alleled in the history of inventions. 
The process of development was, as 
might be expected, a slow one. 
Those of our readers who have ever 
assisted at one of those instructive 
and venerable entertainments of 
which the hero is Mr. Punch—the 
Don Giovanni of the people—or at 
the now rarer exhibition of Fanto- 
cini, will have noticed the mode of 
operation of the functionary who 
does duty for an orchestra. His 
principal instrument is the very 
pipe of Pan under consideration, the 
conditions of performance on which 
are, that each particular reed must 
be brought exactly under the lip as 
the note which it produces is called 


into requisition. Now the hands of 
the functionary in —- being 
already full—devoted to the per- 


formance of a bass, of which the 
characteristic is rather intensity 
than variety or justness of into- 
nation—there remain no means at 
his disposal of moving the mouth- 
organ in the manner described as 
requisite to the production of 
melody. The organ is therefore 
made a fixture, and the mouth 
ranges over the reeds, puffing its 
little jet of air into this or that one 
as it passes; the performer mean- 
while having the air of a man en- 
gaged in gesticulating incessant] 

very decided dissent or refusal. 
The mountain wont go to Mahomet, 
so Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain. The organ or the mouth must 
move perpetually during perfor- 
mance. 


To obviate the fatiguing motion of 
the head or hands, by inflating the pipes 
in some other manner, men, seem to 
have laboured for centuries. The first 
step towards this end was the invention 
of a wooden box, the top of which was 
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bored with just so many holes as there 
were pipes to standon it. In these they 
now placed the pipes in the same order 
as they occupied in the Pan-pipes. 
From the chest (the modern wind chest) 
proceeded a small reed (now the wind 
trunk), into which they blew with the 
mouth. But as, by this means all the 
pipes spoke simultaneously, they were 
obliged to stop with the fingers the tops 
of those pipes intended to be silent—a 
process which was soon found to be very 
troublesome, and, as the number of pipes 
increased, impossible. Now, in order 
to prevent the simultaneous intonation 
of all the pipes, a slider (now called the 
valve) was placed under the aperture 
of each pipe, which either opened or 
stopped the entrance of the wind into 
the pipes. The slides stood in an in- 
clined position, and in order to open 
them levers were added, which were con- 
nected with the slides by cords or strings 
(the origin of the pull-downs). A further 
increase of the number of pipes at length 
caused an enlargement of the pipe-chest 
(the modern wind chest); consequently 
human breath was no longer sufficient 
to supply the instrument, and then a 
more suitable contrivance for the pro- 
duction of wind was devised. Thus we 
have a new class of instrument, called 
by the Greeks épyavoy rvevparicéy, 
and by the Romans, tibia utricularis. 

These terms, however, by Dr. 
Rimbault’s own showing, refer to 
instruments of very different con- 
struction and powers. 

When soberly considered, the tibia 
utricularis appears to be nothing more 
than the origin of the bagpipe. It con- 
sisted of pipes pierced with lateral holes, 
and an inflating pipe, which the per- 
former applied to his mouth to fill the 
leathern bag with wind. The appli- 
cation of the inflating tube, it is evident, 
related only to the smaller instruments, 
such as that described by Virgil ; the 
larger ones were supplied with wind by 
the compression of the leathern bag or 
bellows. This contrivance proved of so 
much advantage to the improving in- 
strument, that, in order to obtain a more 
powerful tone, a second row of pipes of 
the same pitch was added to the former, 
The pipes having been thus increased 
and enlarged, and the box widened, the 
next improvement was the enlargement 
of the wind-tube (trunk). It now be- 
came evident that the leathern bag was 
insufficient to supply the proper quantity 
of wind required. The want of wind 
thus occasioned by the enlargement of 
the instrument was remedied by the in- 
vention of bellows, yielding a continuous 
supply to the leathern bag, which, from 
this time, served the office of our modern 
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wind chest. From the progressive in- 
ventions we have recorded, it will be 
observed that many portions of the 
modern organ were already to be met 
with in the instruments of the ancients 
in a more or less complete state. We 
may therefore justly assign the invention 
of the organ to this period, though no 
precise date can be given; thus much 
only can be stated with certainty, that 
all these inventions date from a period 
before the birth of Christ. 

Dr. Rimbault devotes a chapter 
to the consideration of the hydraulic 
organ, in relation to which a passage 
in the Architectura of Vitruvius 
‘has much puzzled the learned,’ 
whose state of bewilderment seems 
likely to prove chronic. ‘The me- 
chanical operation of the water- 
—_ is scarcely intelligible,’ even 
when Vitruvius is helped out by 
comparison with, or commentary of, 
writers so various and so remote as 
Claudian, Atheneus, Tertullian, 
William of Malmesbury, or Pub- 
lilius Optatianus, the author of a 
poem descriptive of the instrument, 
‘composed of verses so constructed 
as to show both the lower part 
which contained the bellows, the 
wind chest which lay upon it, and 
over this the row of twenty-six 
Era. The latter are represented 

y twenty-six lines, which increase 
in length each by one letter, until 
the last line is twice as long as the 
first!’ The contest for supremacy 
between verbal and pictorial repre- 
sentation should have ended in this 

oem, like that of the White and Red 

ses in the person of Henry VII. 

The hydraulic organ, whatever 
may have been the peculiarities of 
its mechanism, certainly attained no 
permanent success. The celebrated 
‘ enigmatical epigram,’ attributed to 
the Emperor Julian (written about 
the middle of the fourth century), 
has reference evidently to the pneu- 
matic organ. ‘From it we learn 
that the instrument was still un- 

rovided with a clavier, or key- 

oard, and that the bellows were 
made of bull’s hide.’ 

‘The organ was early used in the 
service of the church,’ according to 
some authorities as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century, or at 
the latest in the middle of the 
seventh. Its general adoption in 
the churches of Europe seems to 
have been due to Pepin, the father 
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of Charlemagne, who, in reply to 
an application to the Byzantine 
Emperor Constantine Cophronymus, 
in or about the year 757, received 
one from the East, which was 
placed in the church of St. Corneille 
at Compiégne, a favourite residence, 
down to a recent period, of the 
kings of France. Nor do the 
obligations of the Western Church 
to Oriental potentates end here. 
There is little doubt that the organ, 
‘which Walafrid Strabo described 
as existing in the ninth century in 
a church at Aix-la-Chapelle,’ was a 
ea to Charlemagne from no 
ess interesting a personage than 
the Caliph Haroun Alraschid; of 
which instrument the maker was 
‘an Arabiannamed Giafer’—whether 
the vizier so dear to the readers of 
Arabian Nights, Dr. Rimbault 
does not tellus. These instruments 
so stimulated the ingenuity of 
French and German artists, that an 
organ and a master to instruct 
Italian workmen were solicited of a 
Cisalpine bishop by Pope John ViII. 
‘Soon afterwards we find organs in 
common use in England, constructed 
by English artists, with pipes of 
copper, fixed in gilt frames.’ These 
instruments however, it is evident, 
notwithstanding the grandiloquent 
descriptions of contemporary writers, 
were of the rudest description. The 
key-board was not yet invented; 
and the compass probably rarely 
exceeded ten notes, although (as we 
have seen) the art of increasing the 
intensity of each note by additional 
pipes had been long practised. 


Notwithstanding the imperfections of 
these instruments (says Dr. Rimbault), 
they everywhere produced the greatest 
astonishment, and the churches were 
desirous of possessing so efficacious 
ameans of attractinga congregation. We 
therefore find, in this century (the tenth), 
that organs multiplied not only in the 
cathedral churches of the episcopal 
seats, but also in many churches and 
monastic establishments. 


The history of the organ proper 
begins at the close of the eleventh 
century, up to which period it was 
a wind instrument of greater power 


and of more imposing quality than 
any other in use, but unprovided with 
any of those peculiar contrivances 
by whichthe simplest modern instru- 
ment becomes, under the hand of a 
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skilful performer, themediumof such 
various and beautiful effects. The 
organ of the ‘dark’ ages was but a 
box of pipes made vocal by the 
clumsiest contrivances—a monster 
Pan’s-pipe blown by machinery. 
For at whatever moment any effect 
worthy of the name, or even sugges- 
tive of the possibility of musical har- 
mony may have first dawned on the 
horizon of precentor or minstrel, it 
is certain that, with its early ap- 
pliances, the organ was incompetent 
to the simultaneous production of 
different sounds, or at least to any 
successions of such. The treasures 
of harmony must have been inacces- 
sible to the most imaginative artist 
furnished only with the cords or 
strings (progenitors of the modern 
‘pull-downs’) of antiquity, and 
were only to be reached—through 
how many doors!—by a talisman 
of more recent invention. 

‘The close of the eleventh cen- 
tury,’ says Dr. Rimbault, ‘forms 
an era in the history of organ- 
building, when an organ is said to 
have been erected in the cathedral 
at Magdeburg, with a key-board con- 
sisting of sixteen keys.’ Even with 
this contrivance—wonderful as_ it 
was, and important as it proved— 
harmony of more than two parts was 
still as impossible to the player as 
ever; for ‘the keys of the Magde- 
burg organ were an ell long and 
three inches broad!’ And ‘Dom 
Bedos* speaks of some early organs 
whose keys were five inches and a 
half wide!’ 

The finger of the modern per- 
former—pianist or organist— 
habituated to the repetition action 
and the pneumatic lever, might ache 
at the very thought of the resistance 
presented by such surfaces, but 
that in the next sentence we are 
told that the finger had no share 
whateverin the performanceon these 
Brobdignagian claviers, which were 
not, like ours, digitals, but literally 
manuals, ‘ struck down by the jist 
of the player, even to a considerable 
depth; whence, according to Seidel, 
arose the expression organ-beater. 

The organ-beater survives yet in 
the carilloneur. The curious reader 
may have ocular demonstration, both 
of the apparatus and the mode of 
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using it described in the preceding 
paragraph, by mounting the ste 
of almost any old belfry in the 
Netherlands. The last performance 
on a chimes key-board to which we 
were eye-witnesses, was in the tower 
of St. Gertrude’s Church at Louvain. 
It fully answered to the description 

atoll by Dr. Rimbault from 

urney. The carilloneur at the 
end of a performance lasting but a 
few minutes, was in a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. 

No considerable alteration in the 
key-board seems to have been made 
till about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when, after nearly 
three hundred years of organ- 
beating, the keys being diminished 
in length and breadth, the finger 
took the place of the fist. This ste 
once made, the key-board would 
from very early times have taken 
its present proportions, since finger- 
ing on keys much wider, or even 
much narrower, than those now in 
use would be attended with con- 
siderabie difficulty. This improve- 
ment naturally suggested another, 
which would have been useless 
under the old regime—the extension 
of the compass, and the more minute 
division of the scale; these again 
being accompanied, or soon fol- 
lowed, by another—the addition of 
the pedal board. 


In 1359 or 1361, Nicholas Faber, a 
priest, built the great organ in the 
cathedral at Halberstadt. It had four- 
teen diatonic and eight chromatic keys, 
extending from great 


The great B stood in front, was thirty- 
two feet long and three and a quarter 
inches (?) in diameter. According to 
Pretorius, who gives us this account, 
this organ had four claviers, one being 
pedals for the feet, and twenty bellows, 
requiring ten men to supply the wind. 


‘ This,’ says Dr. Rimbault, ‘is 
the earliest authentic account of an 
organ provided with semitones of 
the scale.’ It gives to their in- 
vention a date later by about two 
hundred years than that of Dom 
Bedos. retorius’s statement re- 
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specting the pedals, on the other 
hand, seems to want confirmation, 
since there is good reason to believe 
that those important additions were 
made to the Halberstadt organ by 
a later hand, in 1494. Pedal pipes 
however were, without doubt, in 
use before this; the date 1418 
having, some years since, been dis- 
covered on some pedal pipes in a 
church at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
It would seem, then, that the in- 
ventions both of finger and of feet 
keys are due, one to the middle, the 
other to the end, of the fourteenth 
century. 

The least musical reader need not 
be told that the modern organ excels 
all other instruments in intensity, 
compass, and variety. A fully- 
appointed instrument often contains 
within itself means and appliances 
for the imitation, more or less per- 
fectly, of almost every different 
quality of sound. It may in turn 
speak with the voice of the flute, 
oboe, clarionet, or bassoon—of the 
horn, trumpet, or trombone. But 
this Protean gift, however delight- 
ful, is really external to the instru- 
ment, which, failing it entirely, may 
still contain all that is essential to 
the organ proper. That which sets 
it apart from and above all indi- 
vidual instruments, that to which 
the organ proper,—the ‘ pealing 
organ’ of the poet and the Chris- 
tian worshipper, owes its speciality, 
is its power of bringing under one 
finger many sounds of different 
—_ and pitch; so that placin 
the hands and feet on a chor 
represented in musical notation by 
six or seven notes, themouths of some 
sixty or seventy, or more, pipes will 
be opened, and their voices, high 
and low, rough and smooth, heard 
accordingly at the same instant. 
The performer on the violin or 
clarionet is like the single man-at- 


Not only was this kind of arrange- 


ment tolerated in instrumental 
music, but imitated in vocal; the 
medieval practice termed ‘ organ- 
izing’ having consisted, without 
doubt, of the accompaniment of 
canto fermo in consecutive octaves, 


Jifths, and fourths 
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arms, who relies on his own strong 
arm and his own good courage to 
do the work which is before him ; 
the organist is the captain, at whose 
word a hundred swords start from 
their scabbards, and the roar of 
artillery rends the air. 

It seems that the organ proper 
dates at least from the twelfth 
century ; that at this early period 
not only had the force of each 
individual note been increased by 
bringing its key into connexion 
with more than one pipe, but that 
some of those pipes were of dif- 
ferent pitch from one another. This 
arrangement is technically called 
‘mixture ;’ three or more rows of 
pipes, one in each of which is con- 
nected with each individual key of 
the finger-board, being said to form 
a mixture stop, or register. For 
some two or three centuries (as we 
have seen) the keys were of such a 
size and weight that only one, or 
one by each hand, could be struck 
at a time. The only harmony there- 
fore which, during this period, could 
have been evocable from the organ, 
must have been that which results 
from the imitation, or more pro- 
perly confirmation, of xatwral har- 
mony—the combination of harmo- 
nics and their prime. It is impos- 
sible, at this distance of time, to 
judge how far the intensity of 
these harmonie pipes was propor- 
tioned to that of their primes; but 
unless it was in some degree sub- 
ordinate, unless the 8" and 12" were 
more delicately voiced than the 1", 
the only counterpoint possible in the 
thirteenth century—the ‘ dark’ age 
in which the Sainte Chapelle was 
finished and the Divine Comedy 
begun—must have violated every 
law which has governed musical 
composition for the last four hun- 
dred years. We give a medieval 
edition of the First Tone. 


The supply of wind, in sufficient 
quantity and with regularity, to the 
earlier instruments, was naturally 
notone of the least of the difficulties 
with which their builders had to 
contend. 

We cannot but wonder (says Dr. 
Rimbault) at the perseverance of our 
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ancestors, when we consider the various 
efforts that were made from time to 
time to improve the bellows. For 
centuries they remained in the most 
imperfect state—sometimes twenty or 
more being necessary to supply the wind 
to a moderate-sized organ. According 
_ to Wulstan, the organ at Winchester was 
provided with twenty-six bellows. The 
great organ of the cathedral at Halber- 
stadt had twenty, and that of Magde- 
burg twenty-four small bellows. They 
were fashioned in folds like the forge or 
smith’s bellows, and were not provided 
with weights as in our modern organs. 

Our ancestors had no idea of pro- 
portioning the wind ; but its force de- 
pended solely on the strength of the 
bellows-blowers. It is easy to conceive 
that by this means the organ could never 
have been in tune, because the wind was 
admitted unequally. 


Dr. Rimbault devotes two short 
but interesting sections to the con- 
sideration of the two earlier forms 
of organ, the regal or portative, and 
the positive; and another to the 
meaning of ‘a pair of organs,’ the 
explanation of which will be new to 
many of our readers. 


The truth is, that ‘a pair of organs’ 
meant simply an organ with more pipes 
than one. Jonson, Heywood, and other 
of the older poets, always use the term 
pair in the sense of an aggregate, and as 
synonymous with set; thus we have ‘a 
pair of chessmen,’ ‘a pair of heads,’ ‘a 
pair of cards,’ a ‘pair of organs,’ &ec. 
When speaking of a flight of stairs, we 
often say ‘a pair of stairs.’ Therefore 
this ancient form of expression, although 
obsolete in most cases, is still in wse at 
the present day. 

The ‘second epoch’ is concluded 
by an account oF ‘monastic organs 
in England;’ from which we gather 
that the practice, still universal on 
the Continent, of placing ‘two 
organs in large churches ; one large, 
the other small, ‘dates from the 
fourteenth century.’ 

In entering on the third epoch, 
we come upon the first organ- 
builders ‘by profession.” Many, 
perhaps the majority, of the instru- 
ments of the middle ages were the 
work of ecclesiastics, and it is not 
till a comparatively recent period 
that we are enabled to individualize 
any considerable number of lay 
organ-builders, although there is no 
doubt of their having ‘existed as 
early at least as the fifteenth cen- 


tury.’ 
Dr. Rimbault particularizes many 
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of these patriarchs of the art, among 
whom our countrymen make a con- 
siderable figure, both in regard to 
number and remoteness of date. 
William Wotton, of Oxford, who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, is the first of these 
of whom we have any certain infor- 
mation ; and John Chamberlyn and 
Thomas Smyth practised soon after 
in London. In the diary of Alleyn, 
the founder of Dulwich College, 
the name of Gibbs is mentioned 
as having furnished ‘a pair of 
organes’ to the chapel of that esta- 
blishment, in the year 1618 ; and as 
we get further into the seventeenth 
century, we meet the names of Pres- 
ton of York, Thamar of Peterboro’, 
Loosemore-of Exeter, and the Dal- 
lans of London. 

‘Loosemore is one of the few 
artists of this date any appreciable 

ortion of whose works have come 

own tous. He constructed the 
organ in the cathedral of his native 
city, Exeter, very shortly before 
the restoration of Charles II.’ For 
before we must read after; for Dr. 
Rimbault adds, in a note, ‘on the 
outside of the instrument is an in- 
scription—John Loosemore made 
this organ, 1665." Dr. Rimbault 
quotes an interesting piece of criti- 
cism on this instrument from the 
Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford, 
by the Hon. Roger North, for which 
we have not space. 

To the Germans, however, must be 
assigned the credit of having made 
the most important discoveries and 
the most rapid progress in the 
organ-building and organ-playing of 
the third epoch. ‘Great organs 
and great organists,’ says Dr. Bur- 
ney, ‘seem for more than two cen- 
turies to have been the natural 
growth of Germany.’ 


In Germany, and other parts of the 
Continent, the reformer, Ulric Zwingie, 
had succeeded in banishing for a time 
the use of organs in public worship. 
But early in the sixteenth century this 
noble instrument was reinstated in the 
church, and many improvements were 
made in its construction. It was in this 
century, according to Pretorius, that 
registers, by which alone a variety of 
stops could be formed, were invented by 
the Germans. Improvements at this 


period were also made in the pipes, par- 
ticularly the invention of the stopped 
pipe, whereby expense was saved, and 
that soft, pleasing tone obtained which 
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open pipes are unable to yield. By 
eine, the small scale, a number of 
registers with a penetrating, yet pleasing, 
tone were obtained, in imitation of the 
violin, viol de gamba, &c. By the large 
scale, on the contrary, was preserved 
that full, round tone which we always 
hear in good organs. Besides these, 
certain kinds of pipes were made to 
taper upwards, whereby some other re- 
gisters were added to the former, such 
as the spitz-flute, the gemshorn, &c. 
In the course of the sixteenth century, 
reed registers were invented, with which 
it was sought to imitate the tone of 
other instruments, and even the voices 
of men and animals—for instance, the 
posaune, trumpet, shalm, vox-humana, 
bear’ s-pipe, &e. 

In the same century, the key-board 
was extended to four octaves; but the 
lowest octave was seldom or never com- 
plete. An instrument of this kind was 
called an organ with a short octave. 

In 1570, Hans Lobsinger, of Nurem- 
berg, invented the bellows with one fold, 
which is still found in old organs. In 
1576, an organ with sixty practicable 
registers and a ‘ back choir,’ was erected 
at Bernan, in the Russian province of 
Blandenderg. This organ, which is 
still in existence, has forty-eight keys in 
the manual, and sixteen in the pedal. 
It has four bellows, each of which is 
twelve feet long, and six feet wide. 
The workmanship is said to be masterly, 
the whole mechanism bearing evidence 
of the great progress in organ building 
at this period. 

Nor did the indisputable and un- 
disputed excellence of the Italians 
of this epoch in vocal science and 
skill render them insensible to the 
importance of the noblest musical 
instrument of human facture. ‘The 
mechanism of the organ appears to 
have been well understood by the 
Italians in early times.’ The An- 
tegnati of Brescia, Columbi, Co- 
lonna, Perugino, and the Jesuit 
Hermann, obtained world-wide re- 
putations in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries; and 
many Italian travellers of those 
days mention with surprise and de- 
lighttheorgans, mail at Orvieto, 
Milan, Bergamo, Genoa, Florence, 
and Venice. In the latter city alone, 
according to Sir John Reresby, were 
to be found, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, no less than 
‘one hundred and forty-three pairs 
of organs.” 

The excellence of the organs of 
the Low Countries is not a thing of 
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yesterday. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, several instruments at Amster- 
dam called forth the notice and ad- 
miration of an English writer, 
while Haarlem was already distin- 
guished among continental cities by 
the possession of an instrument less 
perfect, but not less astonishing 
considering its date, than the ‘world- 
renowned’ monarch of sound now 
reigning in its stead. 

A curious but painful episode in 
the history which we have before 
us, is presented in a section headed 
‘The Destruction of Organs during 
the Great Rebellion.’ This section, 
which is too full for compression 
and too long for extract in its in- 
tegrity, has evidently been penned, 
not con amore but con furore. Our 
impassible author is not merely an 
historian, but an artist ; and the true 
artist, if not always a Tory at heart, 
belongs to the class who can never 
be made to understand how religion 
and morality are promoted by 
knocking the nose off a statue, 
thrusting a halberd through a 
painted window, or stalling horses 
in a cathedral choir. 

We must leave the account of 


‘the devastation committed upon 
organs by those misguided ruffians, 
the soldiers and commanders of the 
Parliamentary army,’ as we find it in 
the pages of Dr. Rimbault ; but we 
cannot resist the eeanee of pro- 


mising his readers the pleasure of 
finding the tradition of Cromwell's 
fondness for the organ utterly de- 
molished, and the story of his having 
saved from destruction the instru- 
ment in Magdalen College proved 
to be without foundation. 

‘The Founders of modern Organ- 
building,’ form the subject of the 
fourth and last division of Dr. Rim- 
bault’s history, materials for which, 
it might have been supposed, were 
both abundant and accessible. Such, 
however,hasnot proved tobe the case; 
since, though many of the instru- 
ments built in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and the first part of the 
eighteenth centuries are still exist- 
ent, and to all appearance intact, a 
closer inspection will prove that in 
most cases their internal mechanism 


-has been partially, if not entirely, 


renovated; while of their original 
architects next to nothing but the 
names has survived the compara- 
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tively few years that separate us from 
them. Thus, though Dr. Rimbault 
gives us, on the authority of Burney, 
the well-known story of the contest* 
between Bernard Schmidt and 
Renatus Harris, each of whom 
erected and maintained for many 
months an organ in the Temple 
Church, London, his researches have 
not as yet been rewarded by an 
additional particulars—we had al. 
most said, by any particulars— 
respecting either of those remark- 
able persons. In this respect the 
fate of the great organ-builders of 
former days closely resembles that 
of the architects of the churches in 
which so many of their works have 
been erected, whose names even 
have, in many instances, not come 
down to us, and concerning whose 
studies, habits of life, personal ap- 
pearance—everything in short that 
we should care to know—history is 
hopelessly silent. Thus, of the 
Jordans, father and son, to one of 
whom Dr. Rimbault attributes the 
invention of the swell, we learn 
nothing but that the former had 
been a distiller, and being ‘an in- 
genious man, betook himself to the 
making of organs, and succeeded 
Seoned expectation.’ Of the bio- 
graphy of another eminent and 
successful builder, Byfield, ‘ nothing 
whatever is told, save that he died,’ 
according to a MS. note of Dr. 
Cooke’s, as late as 1774. Of Snetzler, 
whose reputation was entirely made 
in this country, and who ‘lived to 
an advanced age, and died either at 
the end of the last or at the com- 
mencement of the present century,’ 
a bon mot and an anecdote are re- 
corded. He ‘told the churchwar- 
dens of Lynn, upon their asking 
him what their old organ would be 
worth if repaired, that if they would 
lay out a hundred pounds upon it, 
perhaps it would be worth fifty.’ 
‘He is said to have saved sufficient 
money to return and settle in his 
native country (Germany), which 
he accordingly did; but having 
been so long accustomed to London 
porter and English fare, he found 
in his old age that he could not do 
without them, so he came back to 
London, where he died.’ 
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‘ We possess more cathedral and 
collegiate organs of Samuel Green’s 
construction, than of any other 
builder’s,’ says a writer in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer; yet can Dr. 
Rimbault tell us nothing about him, 
save that, being a man of an inven- 
tive turn, he lived a laborious life 
and died poor. OfJohn Avery, who 
died as late as 1808, ‘ very little is 
known, save that ‘he is said to have 
been a dissipated character ;’ while 
concerning the two Englands, whose 
instruments are so numerous and 
so excellent, all that we learn, is, 
that posterity has been so indifferent 
to their individual merits as gene- 
rally to confound the father with 
the son. 

Nor have the researches of Dr. 
Rimbault been more successful in 
regard to the great continental 
builders of his fourth epoch. Of 
the Silbermanns, Andreas, his bro- 
ther Gottfried, and his sons, Johann 
Andreas and Johan Daniel, except- 
ing the fact that Gottfried ‘ was the 
inventor of the clavecin d'amour, 
and one of the earliest makers of the 
pianoforte,’ we learn nothing but 
that they lived and died. Nor is 
our natural curiosity about famous 
men at all satisfied by a bald record 
of the names of some of their con- 
temporaries and successors, or by 
being told that the organ in the 
Benedictine Abbey of Weingarten, 
is the work of Johann Gabler of 
Ulm, and the ‘world-famed’ insiru- 
ment at Haarlem that of Christian 
Miller of Amsterdam. 

We cannothelpthinking that more 
extended researches in Continental 
musical literature would enable Dr. 
Rimbault to add greatly to the inte- 
rest of the close of his memoir, in a 
second edition. Even the few facts 
collected by M. Fetis, especially 
respecting the Silbermann family, 
would have been new to many of 
Dr. Rimbault’s readers, who, not 
sympathizing in the author's anti- 
quarian predilections, will wonder 
why, having disinterred such a mass 
of information about the builders of 
the middle ages, he has left them so ill 
informed about those of more recent 
date. 

The ‘ Comprehensive Treatise’ of 
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Mr. Hopkins, which forms the 
second part of, or rather the second 
work ineluded in, the volume before 
us, is by far the most important 
attempt to describe the ‘ structure 
and capabilities’ of the organ which 
has come under our notice. In- 
deed, since the first publication of 
Dom Bedos’ treatise, now nearly a 
century ago, such attempts have 
been but few and comparatively 
feeble. So far indeed has the theory 
or literature of organ-building been 
from keeping pace with the practice, 
that it has been thought worth while 
lately to put forth the worthy 
Benedictine's work in a new dress. 
It was reprinted in 1849 as one of 
the sie of the well-known 
Encyclopédie-Roret. How far the 
inevitable shortcomings of any 
treatise a century old have been 
remedied in the reprint by the 
labours of modern editorship, we 
are not in a condition to pronounce. 
So many, so various, and so impor- 
tant have been the alterations and 
improvements in the modern prac- 
tice of organ-building, that in order 
to incorporate them with LZ’ Art du 
Facteur des Orgues, an amount of 
supplementary labour must have 

en undergone hardly inferior to 
that required for the production of 
an original work. Mr. Hopkins, 
well acquainted without doubt with 
the results of Dom Bedos’ labours, 
has not felt himself bound to follow 
in his track; seeing, as everybody 
must see, that the organ-building of 
the nineteenth century is a new 
art, and believing rightly that a new 
art demands a new method of expo- 
sition. Mr. Hopkins’s method is 
briefly and clearly explained in his 
own words :— 

The structural portions of an organ 
are classed into three great divisions ; 
namely (1), the machine by which the 
wind is collected for the production of 
sound, the channels through which it is 
conducted to the various departments of 
the instrument, and then redistributed 
among the numerous pipes of each ; (2) 
the mechanism by which the several 
departments are individually or con- 
jointly brought into use, and their stops 

rought under perfect control ; and (3) 


the sound-producing parts, namely, the - 


pipe work. These several divisions, 
together with the case, constitute what 
is known par excellence as ‘THE 
Orcan ;’ the construction and operation 
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of which form the subject matter of the 
following chapters. 


It must be obvious that anything 
like the same method we have fol- 
lowed in respect to Dr. Rimbault’s 
History would be altogether inap- 

licable to Mr. Hopkins’s Treatise. 

© present to our readers an 
analysis, however condensed, of the 
contents of upwards of threehundred 
closely printed royal octavo pages, 
descriptive on the one hand of pro- 
cesses the most various and minute, 
in respect to materials of every sort 
and kind, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral; and on the other, exposi- 
tional of results dependent on con- 
siderations among the most recon- 
dite in science,—even tobring before 
our readers a list of the matters, 
great and small, which have been 
discussed by Mr. Hopkins in rela- 
tion to his multifarious task, would 
demand far more space than we can 
afford. The purpose we have in 
view—that of referring our readers 
from our own pages to his—will be 
better answered by a few extracts 
bearing on subjects of popular inte- 
rest, and intelligible without iddus- 
trations. 

Of the thousands and tens of 
thousands who, once in the week at 
least, are brought under the in- 
fluence of an organ, few, we take 
it, have anything like a clear con- 
ception of the mode in which its 
pipes give tongue, or, to use the 
more sedate expression of the 
builder, speak. r. Hopkins’s ex- 
planation, carefully read (for the 
subject of it is not an easy one), will 
make the matter plain. 


A metal flue pipe is made to sound by 
the admission of a jet of wind at the 
apex of the foot, which, rushing up- 
wards, passes through the wind-way, 
and strikes against the upper-lip, pro- 
ducing a concussion which prevents the 
air from issuing in a continuous manner 
from the mouth, and causes it to pro- 
ceed intermittingly. The vibrations 
thus caused are communicated to the 
column of air within the body of the 
pipe ; and, the air being set in motion, 
a sound is produced, which sound how- 
ever cannot strictly be said to be 
produced by the pipe itself, nor by 
the elastic motion of its body, but by 
the vibrations at its mouth, and the 
motion of the column of air contained 
within its body. The former circum- 
stance is sufficiently evidenced by the 
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fact that the pitch is nearly the same, 
whatever may be the thickness or the 
character of the material employed in 
the construction of the pipe. The 
stoutness, toughness, and elasticity of 
the material have nevertheless some- 
thing to do with the quality and strength 
of the tone, as will presently be ex- 
plained. 

A slight motion of the body of the 
pipe may indeed be detected, which 
however is a consequence and not a 
cause, and arises from the friction of the 
column of air within, having nothing to 
do with the production of the sound, 
which is to be attributed solely to the 
circumstances already mentioned. 

A wood flue pipe is made to sound in 
much the same manner as a metal pipe 
of the same kind. The wind, on being 
admitted, passes up the pipe-foot into 
the throat, and from thence into the hol- 
lowed part of the cap, up which it forces 
itself ; then, after passing through the 
wind- way between the upper edge of the 
cap and block, it strikes against the 
upper lip, and is thus made to vibrate, 
the vibrations, as already described, 
being communicated to the air in the 
body of the pipe. 

It is worthy of remark that, whereas 
the sides of a wood pipe beat violently 
while the pipe is speakiny, the front and 
back remain perfectly quiescent. 

The sound from a pipe continues so 
long as the organ-wind is allowed to 
enter that pipe, and at the same un- 
abated strength. 

In a stopped pipe the current of air 
in the body of the pipe takes a some- 
what altered course, and produces a re- 
markably different result from what it 
does in an open one, 

The consideration of this subject 
affords an opportunity for explaining 
what might otherwise appear to be an 
inaccuracy in regard to flue pipes de- 
pending on the dimensions of their 
bodies for the gravity or acuteness of 
their sound. A stopped flue pipe of a 
given length will produce a sound as 
low as that of an open pipe of twice the 
length. This fact, however, is soon ac- 
counted for. Instead of the air esca- 
ping out at the top of the shorter pipe, 
as it does out of the longer, it is checked 
by the stopper that closes the upper end. 
In consequence of this interruption, the 
wind is reflected back again down the 
pipe before it can make its exit, which 
it does through the mouth. The wind 


in a stopped pipe therefore traverses the 
distance of the length of the body twice 
over—first up, then down—and conse- 
quently produces a sound of increased 
gravity in proportion. 

Thus, a stopped pipe of two feet gives 
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the same sound as an open one of four 
feet ; a stopped pipe of eight feet the 
same sound as an open one of sixteen 
feet; and so on. 


The following justification of the 
use of harmonic-corroborating stops 
is interesting and well put :— 


Tt should not be omitted to be noticed 
that some theorists take exception to 
some of the harmonic-corroborating 
stops—some objecting to the tierce, be- 
cause of its sounding the major third to 
the key struck, which it is thought 
must be offensive in a minor key; 
others, to the twelfth, on the ground 
that it causes all musical progressing 
passages to be played in consecutive 
Jifths ; and others, again, to the double 
diapason downwards, and the principal 
and smaller foundation-ranks upwards, 
as they play in consecutive octaves to the 
diapasous. According to the laws of 
musical composition, all such progres- 
sions, in strict writing, are forbidden, 
and all the above objections are equally 
strong, and entitled to attention. 

The rules of musical composition, how- 
ever, are scarcely the tests by which the 
admissibility of organ stops can be yo 
judged. An organ never sounds so well 
as when it contains most of these ‘ theo- 
retically’ objectionable stops. This fact 
may be soon evidenced on an organ that 
contains them, though it will be neces- 
sary to proceed inversely. It may be 
ascertained thus: first, draw all the 
open fiue-work; if the twelfth, the 
* consecutive fifth’ stop ke shut in, there 
is then nothing to break the bare octave- 
work from the diapason, till you come 
to the mutation ranks of the compound- 
stops, and the tone consequently loses 
some of its roundness—becomes top and 
bottom. Close the mutation-ranks of 
the compound-stops, and the tone be- 
comes more thin and cutting, because 
the sounds designed to fill up some of 
the intervals between the foundation- 
ranks, to bind the whole together, are 
silenced. Next shut in all the ‘conse- 
cutive octave’ stops upwards, and the 
tone will be deprived of all brightness ; 
and lastly, put in the double diapason—. 
the stop which sounds in unison with 
the adult male voices in the melody of 
a chorale, and the manual will lose its 
greatest gravity. Nothing but the 
open diapason will he left; the organ 
will be theorized down from a magnifi- 
cent instrument to certainly a solemn, 
but, at the same time, dull and monoto- 
nous single set of pipes. 

The laws of musical progression, and 
the phenomenon of harmonic attendant 
sounds are, in reality, two very distinct 
subjects. As an ee of this, it 
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is only necessary to play on a full organ, 
with the mutation and compound-stops 
drawn, first, a series of single notes, and 
then the same succession in fifths, when 
the differences between harmonic atten- 
dant sounds and harmonic progressional 
sounds must at once become apparent. 

No organ-fancier who has tra- 
velled can have failed to remark the 
solidity or homogeneity of sound 
produced by the majority of the in- 
struments in Dutch and German 
churches, in comparison with those 
of our own country. The volume 
of tone, strange to say, is at once 
greater and less stunning. Some- 
thing of this may be due to the vast- 
ness of the structures in which the 
continental organs stand; but the 
main cause is to be found in the 
instruments themselves—in the pro- 
portions of their registers one to 
another. Mr. Hopkins’s evidence 
here is most valuable. 

Much pains was taken by the writer, 
while abroad, to test several continental 
organs, with precisely the same stops 
drawn that are usually found in old 
English organs, and the experiments 
were invariably attended with the same 
effect as that witnessed from some of the 
best old instruments of this country, 
namely, the production of a clear and 
ringing character of sound, but accom- 
panied by an over amount of mixture- 
tone. It was also observed that, on 
adding the remaining stops, the accurate 
balance of tone was immediately re- 
stored. An indisputable proof was in 
this manner obtained of the cause of the 
misproportion originally existing in so 
many English organs; as well as a clear 
illustration of the most correct way of 
remedying that defect. The ‘fathers of 
modern organ-building in England,’ 
Harris and Smith, studied their art 
abroad, where it was the custom to pro- 
duce a fine and well-balanced organ by 
disposing a certain proportion of mix- 
ture-work to secure clearness, boldness, 
and vivacity ; one or more double stops 
to impart gravity and dignity ; and a 
good number of eight and four feet 
stops to give firmness and definitiveness 
to the whole, by blending the various 
elements in harmonious amalgamation. 
On arriving in this country they en- 
countered a serious difficulty in being 
compelled to keep their organs within 
restricted dimensions. Perhaps they 


were also sometimes straitened in the_ 


matter of terms, and they might even 
have had to contend with a want of ap- 
preciation and co-operation on the part 
of contemporary organists. 

Being denied the necessary room 
wherein to complete their manual 
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organs, even independently of a separate 
pedal organ, which was invariably 
omitted, they had to relinquish some 
of those stops which would require the 
most space for their accommodation; 
hence the double stops were generally 
expunged, and, in some cases, even 
some of the unison and octave stops 
also. The due proportion of the three 
great elements being thus disturbed, by 
the entire omission of one and the 
weakening of a second, the third then 
naturally stood out with undue promi- 
nence. 


The influence of his instrument 
on an_ instrumental performer is 
fairly discussed in the following :— 


It would be interesting to ascertain, 
if it were possible to do so, whether the 
trifling and irreverent notions concerning 
organ-playing in church, so much in 
vogue throughout the last century, were 
so at the time of Smith and Harris’s 
arrival in this country, and, conse- 
quently, whether the incapacity to ap- 
preciate, and therefore to advocate the 
broad and ‘ dignified’ instruments which 
those builders were prepared to con- 
struct, was to be attributed to the then 
prevailing musical taste, or, whether 
the frivolous and tasteless manner in 
question of using the organ was the con- 
sequence of their usually being composed 
chiefly of ‘little’ stops, as some of the 
Germans have expressed themselves 
somewhat contemptuously, when speak- 
ing of our old organs. One thing is at 
any rate certain, that the organs were 
not calculated to encourage the con- 
ception of elevated musical ideas, nor, 
if they arose independently of external 
assistance, were they capable of realizing 
them ; hence the production of so much 
music, specially written for such instru- 
ments, that now reflects nought but 
discredit upon the contemporary musical 
taste of this country. 


Mr. Hopkins sums up the argu- 
ments for and against ‘even tem- 
perament,’ and the present supposed 
‘high pitch of the musical scale,’ as 
follows. His decision is so much 
the more to be respected as it 
will inevitably lay him open to the 
charge of insemsibility to one of the 
principal (supposed) sources of mu- 
sical enjoyment—variety of key :— 

The probability is that neither tem- 
perament nor pitch, although both 
capable of exercising great influence, 
have so much to do with giving ‘greater 
power of colouring to the musical art,’ 
by means of the establishment of the so- 
called ‘ character of scale,’ as the inter- 
nal resources of the art itself. For since 
music has become a language, as well 
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as a science and an art, composers have 
been enabled to express whatever they 
please, in any scale they please. They 
have drawn music of a given ‘character,’ 
and its opposite, from one and the same 
scale. Thus, if Handel selected the 
‘bold, vigorous, and commanding’ scale 
of C major for the ‘Horse and his 
Rider’ chorus, he employed it with 
equal success also for his ‘Dead March 
in Saul.’ If Mendelssohn adopted the 
same scale, ‘ expressive of war and en- 
terprise,’ for his ‘Military Duet,’ he 
used it no less felicitously for his sweet 
and peaceful aria, ‘O rest in the Lord.’ 
If he fixed upon the scale of G minor, 
‘replete with melancholy,’ for his most 
pathetic second movement in the instru- 
mental introduction to the Lobgesang, 
he adopted the same ‘meek and pensive 
scale’ with equally perfect success also 
for two of his most vivacious ‘ scherzos,’ 
those in the Otetto and the Midsummer 
Night's Dream music. Weber selected 
the ‘awfully dark and tragic’ scale of 
D flat major for his inspiriting ‘ Invi- 
tation to the Dance.’ But to whatever 
circumstances, or combination of circum- 
stances, the distinction of scale obser- 
vable on an equally tempered pianoforte 
or organ is to be ascribed, one thing is 
evident,—if the unequal temperament 
was felt to be insuficient for the purpose 
of church-organ accompaniment in the 
seventeenth century, as is evidenced by 
the unwearied attempts that were made 
to get rid of it, it cannot be sufficient in 
the nineteenth, now that the use of afar 
greater number of scales has become un- 
avoidable from a variety of causes. 

Mr. Hopkins’s opinion on another 
of the vexed questions of our day 
will be valuable, as the result of 
much experience and careful con- 
sideration. His argument seems to 
us irrefragable :— 

In suggesting the adoption of the CC 
compass for the manual, it must not be 
concluded thatthenotes below CC are not 
required anywhere, but simply that they 
are not required on that clavier as 
manual notes. This leads to the third 
objection, that, ‘ shortening the compass 
is going backwards instead of forwards,’ 
This appears, at first, to be a well- 
grounded objection ; yet, in reality, it 
admits of a ready reply. The great 
question is not which is the longest, 
but which is the most correct, complete, 
convenient, compact, and economical 
compass. These questions have already 
been once considered, but they may be 
further illustrated by a return to our 
former parallel. Supposing a fifth and 
sixth strings to have been added to a 
Violin, and, no legitimate use being 
found for them, they were taken off 
again ; the violin would not, on that 
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account, become a less perfect instru- 
ment: there would be no ‘ going back- 
wards.’ Or, to draw the parallel more 
closely, if, to supply the two extra 
strings for the violin, two had been 
abstracted from the violoncello ; and it 
was afterwards desired that both should 
be rendered efficient, there could be no 
question as to the propriety of reducing 
the former and increasing the latter to 
the proper and precise dimensions. This 
latter comparison is the more exact one 
to draw, for the essential lowest octave 
of the swell, or the equally essential 
upper octave of the pedal organ, have 
been but too often omitted, where the 
one or the other might have been intro- 
duced but for the unessential notes from 
BB to GG on the great organ. It is 
believed there could be but one opinion 
as to the most correct course to pursue 
in regard to the stringed instruments ; 
and it would seem surprising thereshould 
be a second one against an equally con- 
sistent proportioning of the different 
departments of an organ. 


With a passage of universal in- 
terest, as bearing rather on morals 
than on music, we bring our ex- 
tracts to a close. 

An organ with, say, fifty stops, will 
cost £1000 or nearly £2000, according 
to circumstances. If its specification 
be drawn up in a spirit consistent with 
the magnitude of the work, as implied 
by the number of its stops—if tie stops 
chosen are introduced mostly in a ‘com- 
plete’ form, and if a just proportion be 
observed in the distribution of the stops 
between the manuals and pedal, the 
cost of such an instrument will cer- 
tainly approach the higher of the two 
rough estimates above given. But then 
it will also be a genuine specimen of the 
German system of organ-building, car- 
ried out in its amplitude and integrity. 
Among the fundamental laws of that 
system are these: if a great manual 
be furnished with sixteen stops, those 
should include at least two double stops, 
one of which must be a double open 
diapason throughout ; or, to follow the 
German form of expression more closely, 
the great organ should be a ‘sixteen- 
feet manual.’ Then all the manuals, 
by which is meant the organs as well as 
the keys, should be of equal, that is, CC 
range ; and the pedal moreover should, 
as a minimum proportion, have at least 
one-third as many stops as the great 
manual, 

These and other governing rules of 
the science, however, can only be re- 
cognised, or at least followed, when 
‘the price’ will admit of their being so. 
But it too frequently happens that the 
approximate price for the organ has 
already been fixed, and the hoped-for 
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number of stops also considered; in 
which case all that is left for an organ- 
builder to do, who desires to secure the 
order, is to prepare a design that will 
as little as possible run counter to these 
preformed expectations. He sees clearly 
that a plan for an instrument on the 
genuine German principle will exclude 
itself by its appended estimate; that 
there is every probability of the prize 
falling into the hands of him who can 
prepare the most ‘promising’ specifica- 
tion; therefore ideas about ‘art’ must 
subserve to those relating to ‘busiuess.’ 

Nor can organ-builders fairly be held 
accountable for adopting the obvious al- 
ternative thus imposed upon them, and 
which amounts to this in effect, if not in 
words : he who will prepare the specifi- 
cation that seems to promise the most 
extensive instrument for the stated 
terms—who, in fact, can the most suc- 
cessfully make what would form a 
smaller organ look like a larger, upon 
paper—will stand the best chance of se- 
curing ‘the order.’ And the ingenuity 
sometimes displayed in estimates drawn 
up to meet such expectations almost 
calls for admiration. First, instead of 
the specification stating that the pro- 
posed instrument shall be built on the 
German system, which would be embody- 
ing a great deal ; all it will promise, if it 
be prudently drawn up, is that it shall be 
made to the German compass, which is at 
the same time the old English compass of 
two centuries ago, and implies but little. 
Next, several of the stops are planned 
to draw in halves, every such divided 
stop thus appearing as two ; or they are 
introduced in an incomplete form, to 
meet other incomplete stops. In this 
manner a great step is made towards se- 
curing the necessary array of ‘stops,’ 
many persons judging of the excellence 
of an organ by the number of its handles, 
rather than by the excellence and com- 
eee of what those handles govern. 

e couplers, even, to swell the number, 
are sometimes enumerated as ‘stops.’ 
Then the important distinction between 
‘standard size’ and ‘ size of tone’ is over- 
looked, and the two portions of the 
stopped diapason, which together form 
in reality but one stop of eight feet tone, 
in consequence bear the aspect of two 
stops of eight feet. The bourdon, also, 
if divided, appears as two stops of six- 
teen fect. In this manner the stops in 
question, and by consequence the depart- 
ment to which they belong, are left open 
to a flattering estimate of their real di- 
mensions. The one sesqui-altera of 
five ranks, again, which is to be found in 
all the most important organs of Ger- 
many, as well as in those of Bridge, 
Byfield, Harris, and Snetzler, has to be 
made to draw as two or even three stops. 
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Then the swell organ—which is essen- 
tially of English invention and develop- 
ment—is more highly aud justly appre- 
ciated in this country than in any other 
in Europe, is a department in the con- 
struction of which an organ-builder takes 
peculiar pride and interest, this must be 
cut short at tenor C, which denudation 
deprives the swell of its finest octave, 
though to be sure at the same time it 
effects a saving of nearly £100 in the 
cost of that department alone, in the 
instance of a design for a large swell, 
and must therefore be resorted to as 
one means of keeping down the price of 
the instrument. The swell manual in- 
deed perhaps runs ‘throughout,’ though 
that is of little value without its proper 
pipes. Numerous small and inexpensive 
stops, again, find admission, which assist 
in making up the required number at 
no great outlay, while many large 
and costly ones are necessarily ex- 
cluded to bring the instrument within 
the narrow bounds prescribed by the 
stipulated terms. In this manner the 
admirable rule which lies at the very 
foundation of the German system of 
organ-building — that the pedal shall 
have at the least one-third as many stops 
as the great manual, and which is spe- 
cially intended to check all excess in 
small or incomplete stops, as well as the 
slighting of large and more important 
ones—is perforce treated as though it 
had no existence. By the above and 
other such means, a specification for an 
organ of almost any number of stops, 
t.e., handles, may be produced to suit 
almost any sum that may be named. 


In anappendix are presented speci- 


fications of no less than three hun- 
dred organs, foreign and British. 
This, thoughavery necessary comple- 
ment to Mr. Hopkins’s treatise, af- 
fords little material for comment, and 
less forextract. Though theleastread- 
able and, save to students, the least 
interesting portion of the work, it is 
that which must have demanded the 
greatest expenditure of time and 
labour. Taking for granted its accu- 
racy—for to test it in every instance 
would be the work of a life—it must 
be regarded as an invaluable digest 
of authorities, in reference to a kind 
of practice only to be advanced by 
the inductive method. 

We cannot quit this interesting 
volume without repeating the sug- 


"gestion of a contemporary, that the 


practical portions should be pre- 
sented in some more compact, and 
therefore more generally accessible, 
form. ‘Every man,’ says Mr. 
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Ruskin, ‘has, at some time of 
his life, personal interest in architec- 
ture. He has influence on the design 
of some public building, or he has 
to buy, or build, or alter his own 
house.’ A great truth is limitless 
in its —— Organ-building 
is one of the forms of architecture, 
and a church organ is assuredly a 
‘public building’ in whose perfection 
and preservation every Christian 
man has an interest, renewable in 
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every act of public worship ; which 
perfection and preservation, too, he 
may ‘ at some time of his life,’ per- 
sonally influence. The construction, 
if not the history, of the organ, is 
therefore a matter of universal inte- 
rest, and the publication of an 
abstract of Mr. Hopkins’s treatise 
would do much towards making it 
more generally understood. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCES. 


a. plenipotentiaries at Paris 
may have virtually concluded a 
— before these pages are pub- 
ished ; but on the present occasion 
it is only possible to deal with the 
progress and prospects of the ne- 
otiations down to the eve of the 
ongress. Of the ultimate result 
there can be little doubt. The 
English Government is pledged to 
accept the concessions which Tenia 
has consented to make; France is 
eager to be relieved from the burden 
of the war, and Austria dreads the 
eventual necessity of taking a part 
in the struggle. Sardinia, although 
represented at the Congress, can 
offer no opposition to the unani- 
mous determination of the greater 
powers. When all parties are re- 
solved to make a bargain, no differ- 
ence as to the details of the contract 
will prevent its completion. An in- 
genious French publicist has sug- 
gested that the allied sovereigns 
are not yet supposed to know that 
the Emperor Alexander has suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne. It 
would appear, however, that this 
difficulty also has been set aside, 
nor will Count Orloff and Baron 
Brunnow be rejected as presenting 
credentials from an unknown poten- 
tate. Court Chamberlains who still 
entertain scruples may be com- 
forted by the reflection that the 
death of Nicholas shares the conven- 
tional uncertainty which attaches 
to the accession of his son. 

The main conditions of the peace 
are already settled; nor are the 
disputes which may be expected to 
arise likely to involve issues which 
could justify the renewal of the war. 
It is not impossible that Count 
Walewski may be found more 
yielding than Lord Clarendon, or 


that Count Buol may be disposed to 
construe doubtful phrases in a 
Russian sense; “but the Esterhazy 
proposals, which form the reco- 
gnised ground of the negotiations, 
admit only of a limited elasticity. 
England must consent to be bound 
by any reasonable interpretation 
which receives the sanction of her 
allies. France and Austria must, 
from regard to their own reputa- 
tion, enforce the substantial per- 
formance of the promises which 
have been extorted from Russia. 
The left bank of the Lower Danube 
will be incorporated with Mol- 
davia, although discussions may 
arise pens the fortress of 
Chotym. The fleet which lies be- 
neath the harbour of Sebastopol 
will not be replaced. Sweden will 
probably be secured against the 
menace implied in the fort fication 
of the Aland Isles. A main gua- 
rantee for the acceptance of the 
allied terms is to be found in the 
fact that they are already in force. 
It is comparatively easy to reco- 
gnise de jure whatever exists de facto. 
The simplest form of treaty is that 
which involves no executory con- 
tract. The walls of Bomarsund and 
the ships of the Black Sea having 
disappeared from the visible world, 
ma conveniently regarded by 
di Lisuntiete as theoretical violations 
of the future public law of Europe. 
Is was formerly a maxim that all 
treaties of peace must commence 
either with the basis of uti posst- 
detis, or with the status quo ante 
bellum. In the present negotia- 
tions, the actual position of the 
belligerents forms the rule, subject 
to certain minor modifications. The 
conditions of peace will of them- 
selves prove both that Russia has 
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been overmatched, and that she has 
not been conquered. 

A formal difficulty which has 
arisen from the mismanagement of 
the war in Asia, may become a 
substantial obstacle to peace, if the 
English and French plenipotenti- 
aries display any want of firmness. 
The basis of negotiation to which 
Russia is pledged consists in the 
ene forwarded from Vienna to 

t. Petersburg in December, in- 
cluding the so-called fifth point, or 
clause of reservation. The subse- 
quent acceptance, as it took place 
within the limited time, must be 
construed with reference to the 
ae. The Western Powers 

ave promised Austria, and Austria 
has promised Russia, that the war 
shall terminate, and that the terri- 
tory occupied by the allied forces 
shall be evacuated on the terms 
offered through Count Esterhazy. 
It was after the departure of the 
Envoy from Vienna that Kars was 
inexcusably abandoned to theenemy. 
Count Orloff may therefore argue, 
with plausibility, that his sovereign 
is entitled either to retain his con- 
quest, or to obtain some mitigation 
in the conditions of peace, in consi- 
deration of his restoring it to Turkey. 
On the part of the Allies, an answer 
may be given which will be logical 
in proportion to the firmness with 
which it is enforced. England and 
France, already proved by the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol to be the stronger 

arty, have hitherto put forth but a 

raction of their strength. In meet- 
ing the enemy half way in overtures 
for peace, they have declared the 
minimum of concession which they 
demand. Russia may have a right 
to profit by a change of circum- 
stances ; but the Allies are equally 
entitled to revoke their consent to 
enter into negotiations. A month 
of renewed war would be sufficient 
to provide more than an equivalent 
for Kars; and Russia will find the 
cession of the conquered town and 
_— a cheaper solution of the 

ifficulty. The reserving clause for- 
tunately provides a formal escape 
from any diplomatic puzzle which 
may be found to exist. When the 
conditions were drawn up, the posi- 
tion of the belligerents was a as 
to supply with definite modifications 
an admissible basis of peace. If the 
original data are altered, the calcu- 
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lations based upon them must be re- 
commenced. ‘The gun-boats which 
have been launched from the Eng- 
lish dock-yards since the conquest 
of Kars may fairly be set off against 
Mouravieff’s victory. It has been 
said that the French Government 
has regarded with pie in- 
difference the progress of the enemy 
in Asia; but both Allies are equally 
interested in preventing the enemy 
from terminating the war with an 
accession of territory at the expense 
of Turkey. Whatever may have 
been the fortune of war at the close 
of the campaign, the cause of Russia 
is not more righteous nor her com- 
parative strength greater, than at 
the time when the cabinets of Lon- 
don and Paris laid down the condi- 
tions of their adhesion to the pro- 
posals of Austria. 

The statesmen assembled at Paris, 
notwithstanding their high rank and 
great experience, ought to consider 
that their functions are rather exe- 
cutive than deliberative. It is their 
business to fill up an outline which 
is already distinctly traced. The 
circumstances are not favourable to 
elaborate political creations, such as 
those which were devised at the 
Congress of Vienna. Belligerents 
fresh from active warfare can 
scarcely consult with advantage on 
organic arrangements. If any such 
measures be indispensable, they may 
at least be postponed until the 

rimary object of the meeting has 
om attained. The zeal of the ple- 
nipotentiaries will be stimulated by 
the knowledge that until they have 
arrived at a decisive conclusion, no 
suspension of hostilities will be se- 
cured, except by a tacit armistice. 
During the recent discussions, sufli- 
cient attention has scarcely been 
paid to the distinction between the 
protocols which record the basis of 
negotiation and the preliminary 
treaty of peace. Count Esterhazy 
was authorized, on the acceptance 
of his proposals by Count Nessel- 
rode, to agree that negotiations 
should be instituted. The repre- 
sentatives of England, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Turkey after- 
wards executed at Vienna a protocol 
providing for the assemblage of a 
Congress at Paris, to frame a treaty 
on the ground of the conditions on 
which the belligerents had already 
agreed, The next step will consist 
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in the signature of the preliminaries; 
and as soon as they are ratified, the 
war, according to all former prece- 
dents, must be considered at an end. 
The definitive treaty only confirms 
the stipulations which have already 
been sanctioned by the contracting 
Governments. It is on the prelimi- 
nary treaty that the most formal 
parliamentary debates have taken 
lace ; and the relations which exist 
Seton the former belligerents 
during the interval are nearer to 
peace than to war. In more than 
one instance, a government, after 
the signature of the preliminaries, 
has been allowed to carry out an 
expedition which would have been 
impossible during the continuance 
of hostilities. During the six 
months which elapsed between the 
convention of Leoben and the treaty 
of Campo Formio, General Bona- 
parte consented to the occupation 
of the Venetian territory by the 
Austrian army. After the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries by Lord 
Hawkesbury and M. Oito, in 1801, 
the English Government, then in 
absolute command of the sea, allowed 
the First Consul to dispatch a great 
naval armament to St. Domingo, 
and issued orders to its officers in 
all parts of the world to treat the 
French flag with respect. The sub- 
sequent conclusion of the definitive 
Peace of Amiens offers the most for- 
cible illustration of the decisive cha- 
racter of a preliminary treaty. 
During the long delay interposed by 
the artifices of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, the relative position of 
the contracting parties had under- 

one material alterations. The 
‘irst Consul had profited by the 
peace to declare himself President 
of the Cisalpine Republic, to incor- 
porate Parma with his system of 
dependent states, and to interfere, 
by force, in the internal affairs of 
Switzerland. Lord Grenville and 
the other advocates of war, strongly 
censured the conduct of the Ministry 
in concluding the final peace with- 
out demanding an equivalent for 
the recent aggrandizement of 
France: but, although the just dis- 
content of the nation prepared the 
way for the rupture which soon 
after followed, no serious effort was 
made in Parliament te interfere 
with the ordinary sequence of nego- 
tiation. There has probably been no 
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instance in which war has been re- 
newed after the ratification of a 
preliminary treaty. 

On the present occasion the sig- 
nature of the final treaty will pro- 
bably follow in two or three weeks 
from the ratification of the prelimi- 
naries. There seems to be no reason 
for prolonging the labours of the 
Congress beyond the beginning or 
middle of April. Seldom has a 
work of equal magnitude left so few 
difficult points to settle. The short 
duration and limited area of the 
struggle reduced it to a mere trial of 
strength among the belligerents, in- 
volving no material disturbance of 
their previous relative position. 
There have been no conquests ex- 
cept the ground occupied by the 
allied armies on one side, and Kars 
on the other. The only territorial 
change which is contemplated refers 
to an almost uninhabited district, 
and requires no political arrange- 
ments. The so-called organization 
of the Danubian Principalities will 
probably be postponed till the con- 
clusion of the peace. 

The facility of the task imposed 
on Lord Clarendon and his col- 
leagues will be most fully appre- 
ciated by comparison with former 
treaties of peace. At Utrecht, the 
contracting powers divided the 
vast monarchy of Spain and the 
Indies among numerous claimants. 
The Bourbons were established in 
the Peninsula and in the Indies; 
Austria received the Duchy of 
Milan and the Kingdom of Naples ; 
Sicily was awarded to Savoy; and 
the great object of Holland was 
carried out by the provisions which 
were made for the protection of the 
Austrian Netherlands against 
French ambition. The Peace of 
Paris, in 1763, confirmed England 
in the possession of Canada, and in 
the supremacy of India; while 
Prussia emerged from the Seven 
Years’ War as a great European 
power. By the treaties of 1783, 
the United States acquired an inde- 
pendent existence. At Luneville 
and at Amiens the whole positive 
public law of Europe was altered by 
the deliberate resolution of the con- 
tracting parties that all former trea- 
ties should expire. During the Revo- 
lutionary War the map of the world 
had been remodelled by English 
conquests in the eastern and west- 
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ern hemispheres, and by French 
conquests on the Continent. The 
old Roman Empire was on the eve 
of dissolution, and the German 
princes were extorting from their 
weaker neighbours equivalents for 
the territory which France had ap- 
ropriated on the left bank of the 
hine. Within ten years nearly a 
third of the inhabitants of Europe 
found their allegiance transferred to 
strangers, designated by the fortune 
of war and by the skill and caprice 
of diplomacy. A few years passed, 
and the Congress of Vienna once 
more undertook the repartition of 
the Continent. Questions whether 
Poland should be a province of 
Russia, whether Saxony should be 
incorporated with Prussia, whether 
the German princes should be in- 
stalled as petty sovereigns, or sub- 
ordinated to areconstituted Empire, 
these were problems widely differ- 
ent from the reduction of the four or 
five points accepted at St. Petersburg 
into special and definite stipulations. 
Lord de Redcliffe and his col- 
leagues at Constantinople have an- 
ticipated one troublesome portion of 
the labours imposed upon the Con- 
ss. As far as words go, the 
‘urkish Christians are already in- 
vested with all the privileges for 
which the belligerents on both sides 
have expressed so enthusiastic a 
desire. There is no doubt that all 
formal documents, firmans, and 
hatti-scheriffs, will be forthcoming 
at the proper time in official per- 
formance of the official promises 
made by the Porte to the Allies. 
The obedience of local functionaries, 
the willingness of the Christians to 
undertake the burdensome honour 
of military service, the general coin- 
cidence of fact with law, must re- 
main for the present uncertain ; but 
if the diplomatists of Constantinople 
have not done all that might be 
wished, the members of the Con- 
s at Paris could do no more. The 
ultan can only be asked to make 
promises, nor will the Powers be 
unduly anxious to allow each other 
the right of enforcing the perform- 
ance of his undertakings. Turkey 
is in many respects ill-governed ; 
but the attempt of a powerful 
neighbour to supersede the legiti- 
mate authorities of the country has 
cost Europe half a million of lives 
and a hundred and fifty millions of 
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money. It will be necessary to as- 
sume, for the purposes of the treaty, 
that in Turkey, as elsewhere, laws 
are intended to be enforced. The 
Ottoman Government will probably 
inflict less evil on its own subjects 
than that which would result from 
the interference of any foreign 
power with the internal administra- 
tion; but however this may be, a 
corrupt pacha would afford a less 
alarming spectacle than a new 
Menschikoff mission to Constanti- 
nople. Lord John Russell’s gra- 
tuitous admission, that the Emperor 
of Russia had a right of protection 
over the Turkish Christians, will cer- 
tainly not be repeated by any of the 
statesmen assembled at Paris. 

Both the condition of the Rayahs 
and the political constitution of the 
Principalities will be determined 
more effectually by circumstances 
than by the formal conditions of the 
treaty. The powers concerned in 
negotiation are primarily anxious 
to guard against reciprocal encroach- 
ments. It is impossible to suppose 
that disinterested philanthropy will 

redominate in their councils, when 
it is remembered that England and 
Austria have adopted the same 
phrases in reference to the future 
organization of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. It is impossible that they 
can mean the same, or that they 
can believe themselves to have the 
same meaning. A _ constitution, 
established under the joint auspices 
of the sovereign of Canada and of 
the sovereign of Lombardy, ought 
perhaps to combine perfect freedom 
with meddling and intrusive despo- 
tism; but there is much reason to 
fear that the influence of Austria 
and Russia will predominate in the 
Principalities. The inhabitants have 
already become painfully familiar 
with the policy, or rather with the 
_— system, which emanates from 

fienna. The first condition of their 
nominal independence will be a 
government which shall render it 
impossible that they should set an 
example of freedom to their neigh- 
bours. Lord Clarendon will not 
a be so eager as Lord John 

ussell to stipulate that the pro- 
posed institutions shall involve no 
menace to the alleged security of 
Austria: but he will unavoidabl 
content himself with phrases which 
may lead to the same practical re- 
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sult. In all that concerns the 
Ottoman provinces, the Congress 
will seriously attempt only to repel 
foreign aggression. In 1815, when 
all the efforts of Austria and of 
England in favour of Poland had 
broken down, Lord Castiereagh, for 
the purpose of concealing his defeat, 
urged on the partitioning powers 
the necessity of reconciling the 
Polish nation to foreign. supremacy 
by wise government, founded on 
liberal institutions. All the sove- 
reigns who had been pushing their 
jarring pretensions to the verge of 
war, at once acquiesced in the easy 
termination of the dispute, and cor- 
dially adopted the English pro- 
osal. The Wallachians and the 
yahs will probably find in the 
forthcoming Treaty of Paris securi- 
ties as valid as those which the 
Poles have enjoyed under the Treaty 
of Vienna. 

The only real struggle which is 
to be expected will bear upon the 
only practical limitation to be im- 
posed on Russian power. The un- 
meaning term of neutralization ap- 

lied to the Black Sea leaves room 
or interminable discussion. Neu- 
trality implies peace in the midst of 
the war; but it is not for a state of 
war that the plenipotentiaries are 
preparing. A neutral country, such 
as Switzerland, keeps its peculiar 
character in abeyance as long as the 
temple of Janus is closed; nor does 
it lose, either in peace or war, the 
right to guard by armaments against 
aggression. No word could be less 
applicable to the intended prohibi- 
tion of warlike flags in the Black 
Sea: but there can have been no 
mistake as to the intention of the 
Western Powers. It must depend 
in some measure on the good faith 
of Austria whether the agreement 
to abandon the maintenance of naval 
arsenals shall be extended to Nico- 
laieff. A dockyard on a river must 
in fairness be considered as apper- 
taining to the shore of the nearest 
sea. The works at Nicolaieff would 
be mere absurdities but for the 
proximity of the Euxine; nor is it 
— to suppose that France and 

ngland intended to tolerate a 


nursery for the marine which they 
considered dangerous to the peace 
of Europe. On this question there 
is room for a quibble, but scarcely 
excuse for an argument. 
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There is greater risk of a dispute 
in relation to the Circassian forts 
formerly occupied as a check on the 
mountaineers. The tribes of the 
Caucasus have neither served the 
cause of the Allies nor entered into 
engagements which impose corre- 
sponding obligations ; but Circassia 
has never been recognised as 
Russian territory, although Europe 
tacitly submitted to the forcible ex- 
clusion of all foreign commerce from 
the Caucasian coast. With the co- 
operation of France, England may 
ss be able to insist success- 
ully on free access to at least a 
ortion of the country between the 
lack Sea and the Caspian. If no 
satisfactory concession can be ob- 
tained, it may perhaps be prudent 
to leave the question undetermined. 
Some time must elapse before the 
Russian power can be re-established 
at the foot of the mountains; nor 
will the highlanders be more easily 
subdued since they have ascertained 
that there exist in Europe forces 
even more formidable than those of 
the dreaded Czar. 

There is no reason to doubt, that in 
all the discussions which may arise, 
the English plenipotentiaries will be 
duly tenacious of the honour and 
rightsoftheircountry; butincommon 
with the Government which they re- 
present, they are entitled to protest 
against the unreasonable expecta- 
tions which may be popularly enter- 
tained. An alliance among inde- 
pendent states realizes the old fiction 
of a social compact under which 
every individual surrenders a 
portion of his natural liberty. One 
of several confederates can neither 
control the military operations of 
the league nor negotiate alone. 
The inconvenience of a divided com- 
mand, involving sometimes unequal 
degrees of zeal for the common 
cause, has not been unfelt in the 
Crimea. The harmony which has 
characterized the various diplomatic 
proceedings since the beginning of 
1853, has necessarily been purchased 
by mutual concessions. At the be- 
ginning of the third wee of the 
war, France and England find a 
tendency to divergence in their 
wishes if not in their interests. 
The sudden prospect of peace was 
unwillingly received on this side the 
Channel; but there can be no doubt 
that it was eagerly welcomed by the 
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Government of the Tuileries, and it 
has caused clamorous and indecent 
demonstrations of joy among those 
classes of the French nation who 
enjoy the greatest facilities for mak- 
ing themselves heard. The scrupu- 
lous good faith with which the 
Emperor Napoleon has acted from 
the first affords a security for the 
substantial adherence of his ministers 
to the text of the Esterhazy pro- 
posals; but if France proves her- 
self on any matter of detail 
less exacting than England, it 
will not be surprising if Russia 
profits by the iaiheomn. Towards 
the enemy the Allies present but 
a single front. Count Orloff and 
Baron Brunnow will insist on 
the most favourable interpretation 
of the conditions which are put for- 
ward by any member of the Con- 
federation. The basis and the terms 
of the negotiation might perhaps 
have been widely different if an ex- 
clusively English policy had pre- 
dominated in the councils of Eu- 
rope ; but such a position could 
only have obtained by sacrifices far 
greater than those which have been 


nunposed upon us in the present war. 

fr. Roebuck may perhaps be 
right in declaring that England is 
strong enough to continue the war 


single-handed, and to bring it to a 
triumphant conclusion. The enor- 
mous armament prepared for the 
Baltic might inflict heavy blows on 
Russia, and the army now serving 
under the English flag in the Crimea 
is strong enough to turn the fortune 
of war in Asia; but no prudent 
statesman would break up the pre- 
sent alliance for the sake of military 
glory, leaving France and Austria 
at liberty to enter into new political 
combinations. The expected peace 
will accomplish some at least of the 
objects which justified the original 
declaration of war. Constantinople 
is saved for the present— Austria 
and Sweden have profited by the 
opportunity to folie their inde- 
pendence of the Power which claimed 
them as subservient allies — the 
Danube is liberated —the Euxine 
bears no Russian fleet—above all, 
the mischievous and insidious trea- 
ties imposed upon Turkey during 
the last century have been abro- 
_ by the war. The assembled 

iplomatists will be inexcusable if 
they allow the extinct conventions 
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to be renewed, even subject to the 
most plausible limitations. As the 
Principalities are to be provided 
with a new constitution, and as all 
the relations between Russia and 
Turkey are to be remodelled, it may 
well be doubted whether the revival 
of any single stipulation from the 
treaties of Keinerdii or of Adriano- 
can be necessary or advisable. 

nder any circumstances, re-enact- 
ment should be preferred to renewal. 
The experience of past difficulties 
may perhaps suggest the use of 
language not obviously liable to per- 
version, and the signataries of the 
Treaty of Paris will be the natural 
and authorized interpreters of their 
own meaning. It is perfectly use- 
less to revive ancient territorial 
arrangements; for in all matters 
not expressly regulated by treaty, 
ossession forms a sufficient title. 
he possession of Lorraine by 
France, or of Silesia by Prussia, was 
originally sanctioned by treaties 
recognising the right of conquest ; 
but a territory once occupied with 
the assent of foreign States, becomes 
an integral portion of the dominion 
which includes it. The right of 
Russia to the left bank of the Pruth 
will be secure, although the treaty 
of 1812 may be consigned to oblivion. 

Mere promises and executory 
contracts render any treaty in- 
secure ; but if Turkey is to under- 
take any duties towards Russia 
beyond those of good neighbour- 
hood, it is better that every possible 
liability should be defined within 
the limits of a single instrument. 
The incredible subservience of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy in 1853 to the 
claims of Russia, although it has 
become obsolete for the moment, 
may possibly reappear under some 
future combination of circumstances. 
No pretext should be furnished for 
the renewal of the disgraceful efforts 
which were made for the purpose 
of imposing the notorious Vienna 
note upon ‘Turkey. In this matter 
France has a common interest with 
England. All Europe is concerned 
in precautions which may prevent 
colossal Powers from a second time 
drifting into war. ‘The political 
relations of the Porte may profit, 
like an Irish property, by an En- 
cumbered Estates Act, which sub- 
stitutes a new title for a mass of 
old and questionable deeds. 
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The peace at the best will excite 
no enthusiasm in England. Mr. 
Bright and his small party may 
ar attempt to re — 

old on ular 8 athies 

dwelling wcala ealtobeeaaite which 
will have been attained by a costly 
war. During the continuance of the 
struggle they found no hearers when 
they dwelt upon the alleged incon- 
sistency of the Ministerial policy 
with the national expectations. The 
mass of the people desired to pro- 
mote the cause of European liberty, 
and they willingly shut their eyes to 
the avowed objects of their own Go- 
vernment and to the obvious motives 
which influenced the Emperor of the 
French. It was in vain that the 
Manchester leaders declared that the 
Allies were indifferent to the repres- 
sion of despotisin and to the regene- 
ration of Poland. It was felt that in 
the meantime they were fighting 
against Russia; nor was it certain 
that statesmen who had been forced 
into the war were infallible judges 
of its ultimate tendencies. A little 
more obstinacy on the part of the 
original aggressor, and the national 
instinct might at the end, as well as 
at the beginning of the war, have 
proved sounder thanthe calculations 
of professional politicians. The re- 
storation of Poland, the virtual 
emancipation of Germany, the 
reorganization of Italy, were, 
even as possible contingencies, well 
worth the efforts which have for 
the moment been rewarded only by 
far smaller results. Itis something 
to have even contemplated achieve- 
ments so great in opposition to the 
fears of every Court on the Conti- 
nent and to the wishes of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. 

If, however, the English people 
were in the right, it does not follow 
that the Government was in the 
wrong. The Coalition which by arms 
and by menaces has checked the 
encroachments of Russia, couldnever 
have been formed for larger purposes. 
Although a portion of the press has 
factiously contrasted the backward- 
ness of England with the supposed 
energy of her great confederate, it 
is well known that the French Go- 
vernment and the French generals 
havealways discountenanced decisive 
measures against the enemy. There 
can be no doubt that Sweden might 
have been long since incorporated 
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into the League at the cheap price of 

a moderate subsidy ; but a Reandi- 
navian alliance would have involved 
the necessity of an active campaign 
on the coasts of the Baltic, with all 
the incalculable contingencies of a 
Polish insurrection. The policy 
which shrinks from an internecine 
war is not always censurable; and 
when it is adopted by one member 
of a confederacy, allies must deal 
with itas a fact. The wild language 
of impatient exiles has done much to 
excuse the alarm with which esta- 
blished governments regarded any 
plan for re-arranging the map of 
Europe. Proselytizing democrats 
cannot reasonably ask the aid of mo- 
narchies towards the recovery of 
national independence. Only nations 
accustomed to freedom arecapable of 
appreciating the truth which often 
lies at the bottom of alarming and 
exaggerated phrases. 

It is to be regretted that Sardinia 
has gained nothing by the war except 
the compliment of admission to a 
Congress of the Great Powers. The 
voice of Austria was too potential 
in the allied councils to leave room 
for any extension of Italian freedom: 
but the House of Savoy has esta- 
blished an additional claim on the 
Western Powers, and has secured 
the cordial sympathy and esteem of 
the English people. The ex-dictator 
Manin expresses the opinion of the 
best patriots of his country when he 
declares that if an Italian kingdom 
should ever become possible, the 
only dynasty which can be selected 
for the throne is that of Charles 
Albert and Victor Emmanuel. The 
extension of an organized state and 
of a working constitution is amore 
reasonable object of hope than the 
creation of a paper kingdom or re- 
public. 

The participation of a secondary 
State in the war, while one of the 
five Powers stood aloof, may intro- 
duce little modification into the rule 
which has constituted a privileged 
Directory of Governments. It was 
at Paris in 1814,and atthe adjourned 
Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna, 
that the Great Powers first for- 
mally asserted their exclusive con- 
trol over the affairs of Europe. The 
representatives of Spain and Sweden 
were only allowed a voice on ques- 
tions which directly concerned their 
separate interests. Many of the 
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smaller States were obliged to sub- 
mit to arrangements in which their 
wishes had never been consulted. 
The claim of Prussia to take a part 
in the negotiations cannot be recog- 
nised by the Western Powers as 
long as the Court of Berlin with- 
holds the undertaking to enforce by 
arms the decisions of the Conference. 
The interests of England would, 
however, not be furthered by any 
rmanent diminution in the num- 
— of the Supreme International 
Council. Austria, who has gained 
influence and consideration by a war 
in which she has taken no part, is 
more remote than Prussia from the 
olitical sympathies of Englishmen ; 
but it may be prudent to punish by 
an exceptional exclusion a Govern- 
ment seh has openly declined to 
undertake the smaeneieillie belong- 
ing to its rank. The question is 
one of form and of dignity rather 
than of substance. The decisions 
of a Congress are not formed by a 
majority of votes, but by adjustment 
of rival interests, and by estimates 
of comparative forces. Sooner or 
later, the conclusions of the nego- 
tiating States will be accepted by 
Prussia; but the only essential sig- 
nataries of the treaty are those who 
are prepared in case of need to vin- 
dicate it by arms. 

The consent of the Ottoman Ple- 
nipotentiaries to stipulations affect- 
ing the interests of the Porte, is 
evidently indispensable. Diploma- 
tists delight to assert that a great 
point will have been gained by the 
admission of Turkey into the Euro- 

ean system; but the relations of 

tates seldom depend upon tech- 
nical phrases. The Western Powers 
have already proved by their acts 
what Austria and Prussia have ad- 
mitted in numerous state papers, 
that Europe is interested in pre- 
venting the absorption of the Otto- 
man provinces and capital into the 
Russian Empire. The policy which 
has long been recognised by states- 
men is henceforth to be embodied 
in a formula. If circumstances or 
opinions hereafter change, the doc- 
trine will again, at a due interval, 
follow the practice which may pre- 
vail. It is not to give the Porte a 
voice in questions of general policy, 
but to secure the assent of the Sul- 
tan to new obligations, and to pre- 
clude separate conventions with 
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Russia, that the Turkish Ambas- 
sador is invited to Paris. 

It is impossible to foresee the 
duration of the peace which will 
probably be concluded. The long 
impending danger of direct Russian 
aggression on Turkey has been 
averted or postponed by the efforts 
of the Western Powers. Austria 
and Sweden have had an opportu- 
nity of declaring their independence 
of their powerful neighbour. An 
armed Monat with France has 
proved itself practicable ; and, not- 
withstanding the frantic exultation 
of the servile party throughout 
Europe, founded on the exagge- 
rated confessions of our own press, 
all statesmen are aware that the 
power of England is greater than 
at any former epoch, and that the 
nation is more than ever jealous of 
its honour. Any one of these con- 
siderations would probably have re- 
strained the Emperor Nicholas from 
his insolent attack upon Turkey ; 
but the declamations of the peace- 
mongers, and the criticisms of the 
English press on Louis Napoleon, 
had satisfied him that he might en- 
croach on his neighbour with impu- 
nity. The current of Russian po- 
licy will perhaps, after a time, 
resume its habit nal direction; but 
it must find for itself a new channel. 

The most obvious device for re- 
gaining the influence which he has 
lost, would consist in the renewal of 
the aggressive league with France 
which was under questionable aus- 
pices inaugurated at Tilsit, and par- 
tially revived by the Bourbons on 
the eve of their merited fall. The 
Russian organs in all parts of the 
Continent are already anticipating a 
combination which, at the simple 
cost of European liberty and pro- 
sperity, might possibly produce em- 
barrassment and injury to England. 
The journals of St. Petersburg have 
been instructed to apply every form 
of adulation to the Emperor of the 
French ; nor are politicians wanting 
in Paris who eagerly respond to the 
Russian invitation. It is not un- 
likely that some similar combina- 
tion may from time to time recur; 
nor is it possible to refuse to great 
States the choice of the alliances 
which may seem conducive to their 
interests. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that the present 
ruler of France will countenance 
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the overtures which he will pro- 
bably receive. He has acted for 
three years in perfect concert with 
England, and he has often shown a 
disposition to cultivate friendship 
with Austria. The French Govern- 
ment and nation seem, for the pre- 
sent, disposed to develop, in peace, 
the material prosperity of the coun- 
try. The phrase, L’ Empire, c'est 
la paix, if not a prophecy, was the 
manifesto of a skilful and expe- 
perienced candidate for sovereign 
power. In tranquil times, separate 
and exclusive leagues are useless in 
themselves, and dangerous through 
the alarm and uneasiness which they 
excite. No Russo-French alliance 
will ever be formed except for the 
penne of one or both of 

e parties to the contract. When 
another Napoleon attempts to es- 
tablish an eles of the West, he 
will probably court the good-will of 
the only Power which has similar 
projects in view. 

Some politicians have conjectured 
that Russia will avenge her check 
in the direction of Turkey, by con- 
centrating her aggressive efforts up- 
on Germany. There is little advan- 
tage in marking out the especial rut 
in which the wheels of destiny are 
to run hereafter. The fortunes of 
Europe may take an entirely dif- 
ferent road from that which they 
have recently pursued. There was 
a time when all statesmen looked 
with alarm to the progress of the 
Ottoman. A few years later, and 
Spain, already in her decline, was 
thought to be aiming at universal 
dominion. Louis X1V., and Napo- 
leon, in their respective generations, 
threatened the independence of na- 
tions. It may be found that the 
expansive tendencies of the Russian 
Empire have been finally checked 
by the war of 1854. If, however, 
Central Europe is to be menaced 
instead of Turkey, the change of 
policy will be far from injurious to 

ngland, as the indispensable ally 
of Germany. The concert between 
Russia and France would be, in its 
very nature, transitory, for the 
Northern Power could only re- 
ward its Western Confederate at 
the expense of the Rhenish States, 
with the inevitable result of a con- 
flict with Austria and Prussia. Na- 
poleon encouraged Alexander to 
seize Finland, and held out hopes 
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of the concession of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, while he received in re- 
turn only a barren acquiescence in 
designs to which the consent of 
Russia was by no means indispen- 
sable. A similar policy would lead 
to a similar issue. The union of 
England and France can never be 
dangerous to the liberties of the 
world, because the compact would 
be instantly dissolved by any at- 
tempt of either party to extend its 
dominions by conquest. If this 
happy combination should at any 
time be interrupted, England can 
never be at a loss for allies. The 
great Continental States can never 
join in schemes of aggrandizement; 
inasmuch as any war of aggression 
must bring them into immediate 
collision. Circumstances and solid 
interests will do more than diplo- 
matic skill to neutralize the in- 
trigues which, long brewing at every 
court on the Continent, are not un- 
likely to ferment at Paris. 

The opponents of the war, and 
a of its supporters, have dwelt 
much upon the inherent difficulties 
arising from the anomalous consti- 
tution of the Ottoman Empire. 
Russia, it has been said, may per- 
haps be checked, but Turkey can- 
not be saved. The sick man will 
not recover because the greedy heir 
is disappointed in his hope of an im- 
mediate succession. It has even be- 
come a commonplace to assert that 
the Allies have themselves precipi- 
tated the fall of the Empire which 
they came to protect. In all these 
speculations there is considerable 
plausibility, and even an element of 
truth ; but the business of states- 
men is not to analyse the conditions 
of a problem, but to foresee and to 
oaaniahe its practical solution. En- 
gland and France have accomplished 
the task which they proposed to 
themselves, by preventing the es- 
tablishment of a dangerous foreign 
supremacy over Turkey. They are 
not responsible for the inherent vi- 
tality of the Ottoman system, al- 
though they wish to avoid a sweep- 
ing revolution in the East. The 
poe which have been so freely 

azarded may hereafter prove to be 
true ; but they have not yet been 
verified by events. In all human 
affairs possession is the best of all 
securities, and the successors of Ma- 
homet II. still occupy the Byzan- 
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tine throne. Among the conflicting 
sects and races of the Empire, the 
Turks, if not the most intelligent, 
are the most honest, the most manly, 
and the most warlike. If the so- 
vereignty were vacant they would 
command few votes ; but itis doubt- 
ful whether any of their competi- 
tors would obtain a majority. It is 
the policy of the Western Powers, 
neither to prop up a dominion which 
sometimes seems to totter, nor to 
ush the existing fabric to its fall. 
Setecsal reforms or possible civil 
wars may eventually solve a diffi- 
culty which concerns Europe but 
indirectly. Those who assert that 
the Turkish supremacy is at an end, 
should be the fast to demand assis- 
tance towards a result which seems 
to them accomplished. Napoleon 
himself may be reasonably charged 
with presumption when he informs 
Talleyrand that ‘the Emperor, far 
from wishing to counteract the in- 
tentions of Providence, is rather 
disposed to second them.’ 
he vigilance of statesmen may 
hereafter be exercised in watching a 
new policy on the part of Russia 
towards Saher. The rude blasts 
of the north wind have caused the 
traveller to draw his cloak tighter. 
A ray of the sun may induce him to 
unclasp it. Instead of a domineering 
Menschikoff, some skilful Brunnow 
or Kisseleff will perhaps ere long 
arrive at the Seraglio with offers of 
—— against the plots of rebel- 
ious Rayahs encouraged by the insi- 
dious liberalism of English ambas- 
sadors. The Czar has long affected 
to be the champion of legitimacy as 
well as the protector of the orthodox 
faith. When the two characters be- 
come incompatible, the Imperial 
Court will adopt the reflection of 
Captain Dalgetty, who observed 
that liberty and loyalty are both ex- 
cellent watchwords, so that te only 
question is which side gives the bet- 
ter pay. Order and religion com- 
bined justify the suppression of 
freedom in Poland, combined with 
the persecution of Catholicism. Re- 
ligion was opposed to order when 
the Turkish Christians were to be 
protected against the Sultan. Order 
will outweigh religion as soon as it 
becomes expedient to assist the Sul- 
tan against his subject is almost a 
waste of virtuous pretexts when both 
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watchwords can be used together. 
Even if the Ottoman Government 
should look coldly on the overtures 
of a doubtful friend, there are too 
many dignitaries of the Empire 
who regard Western counsels with 
suspicion, and some of them are 
open to the influence of baser mo- 
tives. In short, there is reason to 
believe that Constantinople will still 
be a centre of intrigue, but recent 
transactions have greatly simplified 
the task of Western diplomacy. 
Turkey is safe, for a time, Roos an 
hostile passage of the Pruth, and it 
is also secure from the dangerous 
aid which was rewarded by the 
treaty of Unkias Skelesse. On the 
other hand, Russia has additional 
motives for securing an influence 
with the Power which still holds the 
keys of the Dardanelles. But it is 
impossible to postpone the conclu- 
sion of peace until every remote pos- 
sibility of danger has disappeared. 
The interests of England during 
the negotiations are entrusted to 
competent hands. Lord Clarendon 
on his first entrance into office fell 
too readily into the deferential tone 
which Lord John Russell had adopt- 
ed towards the Emperor Nicholas ; 
but the dispatches of the Foreign 
Office have since that time rapidly 
improved in vigour and in manliness 
of style. The document by which 
the bewildered Envoy at Vienna 
was checked in his eagerness to sa- 
crifice the cause of his country was 
the ablest state paper which has 
appeared since the commencement 
of the recent troubles. Courteous, 
easy-tempered, andclear-headed, the 
Foreign Secretary will be equally 
exempt from irritable propensities 
and from bursts of unseasonable ge- 
nerosity. His colleague, Lord Cow- 
ley, is perfectly acquainted with the 
leanings of the principal European 
courts, and practically familiar with 
the politics of Constantinople. Lord 
Palmerston, who will be in daily 
communication with the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, enjoys a great advantage in 
the confidence of a nation which be- 
lieves that the Minister shares its 
a and even its prejudices. 
There is every reason to hope that 


the terms of the peace, if not wholly 
acceptable to England, will be the 
most satisfactory which, under all 
these circumstances, were attainable. 





